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UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY 


AND 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


Articxe I. 
Nicholas Sanderson. 


Ir is a very interesting and instructive fact, that, among 
those who in every age have been distinguished for 
their scientific and literary attainments, appear the 
names of men who, during their whole lives, were 
compelled to contend with obstacles which to common 
minds seem utterly impossible to be overcome. But of 
all the disadvantages to which a human being can ever 
be subjected in the pursuit of knowledge, the privation of 
one or more of the senses, must be admitted as the most 
appalling. For the senses are the avenues by which the 
mind obtains its knowledge of the material world; and it 
would seem that when one of these is rendered useless, 
the mind could at most be but imperfectly developed. 
And yet, if history is to be credited, there have been in 
almost every age blind men, (we mention blind men, 
because sight is regarded as the most important of the 
senses,) whose misfortune has only served to stimulate 
them to greater exertions in the acquisition of knowledge. 
All that we really know of the greatest poet the world 
has ever produced, is, that he was a blind man; and the 


1 It will be interesting to the reader to know, that the author of this 
article is, himself, a subject of the privation which he describes.—Ed. 
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immortal author of the Paradise Lost was subjected to the 
same calamity. We might multiply instances of these, to 
an extent which would astonish those who have never 
given any attention to the subject. We could show that, 
not only in poetry, but in almost every other department 
of literature, in the sciences, and in the cultivation of 
many of fhe arts, blindness really constitutes no imped- 
iment. 
We propose, however, in this article, to confine our 

observations to one who would, probably, have been a 
remarkable man under any circumstances ; whose won- 
derful powers no misfortune, however great, could entirely 
prevent from making an impression, in ‘whate ver avocation 
he might have been called to exercise them. No one can 
read the life of Sanderson, without being more deeply 
impressed with the power of mind to subject matter to its 
purposes, and without feeling convinced that there is, in 
the mighty energies of a well-directed intellect, a force 
which no mere physic ‘al misfortune can withstand. It is 
to be deeply regretted, that a full and adequate biography 
of Sanderson has not yet been given to the world. A 
mere sketch of his life was publishe ‘d in the appendix to 
his work on Fluxions; and a short, but very interesting 
account of him, contained in a work published by the 
Society in England for the Dissemination of Useful 
Knowledge, is all we know of one of the greatest men of 
the last century. Lord Brougham, in a labored effort, has 
attempted to vindicate Voltaire from the obliquy to which 
his untiring efforts to overthrow Christianity had consigned 
him ; and Carly le, with, we think much more commendable 
zeal, has endeavored to redeem the name of Cromwell 
from the reproaches heaped upon it by a corrupt aris- 
tocracy, and a degraded priesthood. And may we not 
hope that some one of the ereat minds of our day, will yet 

do justice to the memory and merits of Sanderson? All that 
we can do in this paper, is to give something like a connected 
statement of the facts of his life, collected from the sources 
mentioned above; and to make a few observations upon 
the method by which he was enabled to substitute other 
senses for the one of which he was deprived. We may, 
in this way, testify, in our humble manner, gfatitude for 
his example, and admiration for his success. 
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Nicholas Sanderson was born at the village of Thurston, 
in Yorkshire, England, in 1682.2. “ He was only a year 
old, when he was deprived, by small-pox, not only of 
sight, but even of his eyes themselves, which were 
destroyed by abscess.” It was fortunate for Sanderson 
that he lost his sight at this early age ; since those persons 
who become blind in infancy, or “who were born blind, 
always possess advantages over those who have had the 
use of their eyes until they have arrived at maturity. 
Sanderson, when very young, displayed a fondness for 
knowledge, which, instead of being suppressed, as in 

most blind persons of that day, was encouraged by his 
parents, who sent him to a free school, at Penniston, in the 
neighborhood of his native place. It was probably here, 
where, for the first time, he had to contend with those who 
possessed the advantages of vision, that the energy and 
perseverance, to which he owed his success in after life, first 
manifested themselves. It is not very difficult to conceive 
of the method, which must have been pursued by his 

master, in imparting to the mind of his blind pupil the 
elements of knowledge. He must have had the lesson 
read to him frequently, until his memory was enabled to 
retain it. It is possible that he was assisted in the study 
of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and the higher mathe- 
matics, by contrivances similar to those made use of by 
Abbe Hauy, and which are now employed in the institu- 
tions for the education of the blind, in Europe, and in this 
country. For the most part, however, his ee 
must have been oral. His knowledge of the languages, i 
which he attained great proficiency, could only hive 
been acquired by the assistance of an amanuensis. We 
are informed that, at the : age of sixteen, Sanderson could 
read, or understand when read to him, works written in 
the Greek and Latin languages, with as much ease as 
those written in his native tongue. There are several 
Latin compositions of great merit, written by him, still 
extant. But it was probably in mathematics that he most 
excelled. His successor in thes University of Cambridge, 


2[t may be interesting tothe reader to know, that in just one hun- 
dred years from the birth of Sanderson, Abbe Hauy, prompted by 

Sanderson’s example, made the first efforts in Europe to educate the 
blind. ° 
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asserts that Sanderson surveyed the whole coast of 
Scotland. Of course, it is meant that he performed the 
mathematical process, employing another person’s eyes in 
making the necessary observations. ‘The faculties upon 
which he most depended in acquiring his education, are 
those which, in the minds of most blind persons, predom- 
inate — memory, and concentration. These faculties are, 
by no means, the most important of those with which God 
has endowed us; but the process best calculated to 
develope them, is that which is best suited to invigorate 
all the other mental powers. ‘The necessity, under which 
a blind person labors, in acquiring a knowledge of men 
and things, early renders his memory very retentive ; and 
if he pursues its cultivation through life, it compensates 
him, in a very great degree, for the want of that sovereign 
organ, upon which others rely, by which they are enabled 
to recur to books, and take cognizance of facts in the 
world around thorn, Abercrombie mentions a blind man, 
who could repeat, verbatim, any part of the Bible to which 
his attention was directed ; and he also relates many other 
wonderful facts, showing the extent and capability of this 
faculty. If we bear in mind the fact, that it is by sight 
alone that we obtain our knowledge of all those objects 
by which we are not immediately surrounded, — that, 
although the principal use of the eye is to make us 
acquainted with colors, yet we actually make use of it to 
obtain a know ledge of motion, form, space, &e., — we 
shall be able to appreciate more fully the difficulties which 
must have beset the path of Sanderson. But, unattracted 
by surrounding objects yhe could the better concentrate his 
naturally ce nergetic mind upon whatever subject he desired 
to investigate; and this, together with his powerful 
memory, of which we have already spoken, enabled him 
not merely to compete with his schoolmates, but actually 
to surpass them. ‘The father of Sanderson held a place 
in the excise of his native county; his income was, 
therefore, not sufficient to enable him to give his son a 


liberal education, or to provide him with the means of 


fully gratifying his love of knowledge. When he had 
reached his twenty-fourth or twenty-fifth year, he was still 
without a profession. His own wish was to go to the 
university ; but the limited circumstances of his father 
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rendered it impossible. It was therefore decided that he 
should go to Cambridge, not as a student, but as a teacher 
of mathematics and natural philosophy. Accordingly, in 
the year 1707, under the protection of a friend, one of the 
fellows of Christ’s College, he commenced his career as a 
lecturer ; which introduced him to the men of letters and 
science, among whom we would mention Sir Isaac New- 
ton, who gave him many substantial proofs of his friend- 
ship. We also have to record here, to the credit of the 
eccentric but unfortunate Whiston, who then held the 
Lucasian professorship of mathematics in the University, 
that, on Sanderson opening classes to teach the same 
branches of science upon which he himself had been in 
the daily habit of reading lectures, he extended to him 
every assistance in his power. Sanderson commenced 
his prelections upon Newton’s Optics. 

“ The subject itself which Sanderson thus chose, inde- 
pendently of the manner in which he treated it, was well 
calculated to attract notice, —few things seeming, at first 
sight, more extraordinary than that a man, who had been 
blind almost from his birth, should be able to explain the 
phenomena, and expound the doctrine, of light.’ Mr. 
Colson, successor of Sanderson, in his notice of him, 
describes at great length the method he pursued in explain- 
ing the primary laws of light, and the phenomena of colors, 
as well as the system of tangible signs, by which he per- 
formed his mathematical calculations. And the only 
difference between his method and that invented by Abbe 
Hauy is, that it was much more imperfect. Sanderson’s 
success as a lecturer, continued still to increase, so that 
when Whiston was expelled from his chair, in 1711, he 
was appointed, through the influence of Sir Isaac Newton, 
to fillthe vacancy. As a necessary preliminary, the degree 
of Master of Arts was conferred upon him. Sanderson 
gave his whole attention to his classes; and it is to his 
constant labors in his profession, that we are to attribute 
the fact that, with the exception of his work on Fluxions, 
and a small work on Algebra, he prepared very little for 
the press. In 1728, on the occasion of a visit of George 
II., he was created Doctor of Laws; at which time he 
pronounced a Latin oration remarkable for its eloquence. 


|* 
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He was married in 1728, and died in 1737, in the fifty- 


seventh year of his age. 

During his life, Sanderson enjoyed the acquaintance 
and friendship of the most distinguished scholars of his 
day. ‘To their influence, as well as to his uncommon 
talents, was he indebted not alittle for that proud elevation 
tow hich he attained. It is said that, on his going to Cam- 
bridge, favors were proffered him purely on account of his 
misfortune. ‘These he rejected, exclaiming, that he was a 
scholar, and should receive no favors simply because he 
was a blind man. No man ever labored with more 
assiduity than he, nor with more success, to overcome the 
effects of a physical calamity. Indeed, the extent to which 
he cultivated the senses of hearing and touch, seems 
almost marvellous. He could tell, for instance, in going 
into his room, by the sound of his cane upon the floor, if 
any article of furniture had been removed. He could dis- 
tinguish the finest intonations of the human voice, and 
was able to determine, with Sntoneeationtg accuracy, the 
height and age of a person by the voice alone.? Of course, 
we “do not intend to assert that he could tell to an inch the 
exact height, nor to a day, the exact age of every one. 
What we mean to say of Sanderson is, (what we would 
say of all intelligent blind persons,) that he could judge of 
these matters by “the voice, as well as most persons can by 
the countenance. 

Sanderson was no mean performer on the flute; and 
there can be no doubt that, if his mind had not received a 
different direction, he might have become a distinguished 
musician. As to the sense of touch, it may with truth be 

said, that it was never so fully developed in any other 
person. He could distinguish inequalities upon surfaces, 
where it was impossible to discern them by the eye. He 
could detect, in a cabinet of Roman medals, the counterfeit 
from the true, though the difference was so slight as to de- 
ceive the eye of the most experienced connoisseurs. It 


3 Blindness is often but one of the effects of a cause which injures 
one or more of the other senses. Opthalmia, a species of inflamma- 
tion, in many climates, not only produces blindness, but greatly affects 
the hearing. And besides, so great a deprivation as the loss of sight 
must always exercise an injurious influence, not only upon the other 
senses, but upon all the physical functions. 
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was at first thought that he might even detect colors by his 
touch. But he found, after repeated efforts, that it was im- 
possible. I have often been amused to hear persons, who 
could not be brought to believe that a blind man could 
feed himself without being helped by another, assert posi- 
tively, that there were blind persons of their acquaintance, 
who could tell the color of any article of their wearing ap- 
parel, by feeling it. This is preposterous.‘ *The slightest 
reflection, it seems to me, must convince every one of its 
utter impossibility. Light is not tangible; of course a 
blue ray, or a red ray, is not distinguishable by this means. 

There are several pleasant anecdotes told of Sander- 
son. We have room for one or two only, which illustrate 
his readiness at repartee. On one occasion, when lectur- 
ing to his class, and while he was attempting a solution of 
a very intricate problem, one of the persons present, filled 
with admiration at the astonishing mathematical acuteness 
which he displayed, exclaimed, “ Sanderson has but one 
imperfection; itis in his eyes.” “ And yours,” replied the 
professor, “is in your tongue.” On another occasion, 
Sanderson was invited to spend an evening at the house 
of a friend, in company with several distinguished persons 
of both sexes. Upon one of the ladies leaving the room, 
he remarked that her teeth must be very white. Being 
asked by some of the company, how he knew this, he re- 
plied, “I do not think she is a fool, and she has been 
laughing a whole hour.” 

We have already spoken of the astonishing extent to 
which Sanderson cultivated his other senses. His co- 
temporaries mentioned many things respecting him, which 
they seem to have regarded as almost miraculous, but 
which are exhibited by almost every blind person, and in 
our day would seem too trite to be named. For instance, 


4Dr. Howe, in the report of his journey in Europe, made to the 
Trustees of the Perkins’ Institution for the Blind, says, while in Eng- 
land, * J visited a blind girl who, I was told, could tell colors by the 
touch. I found, as | expected, that this was not true. She could, 
however, tell the color of different pieces of cloth given her, by first 
laying them in the sun till they had acquired the same apparent tempe- 
rature; then by raising them to her lips, she was able to perceive that 
some of the pieces conducted caloric with a greater degree of facility 
than others. In this way she could distinguish the blue from the red, 
and the green from the orange.” [We quote this from memory. ] 
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the fact that he could, when in the open air, ascertain when 
a cloud passed over the disc of the sun, is mentioned as 
something peculiarly wonderful; so also is the fact, that 
he could tell when he was approaching an object, if the 
air was particularly clear, by its pulsations upon his face. 
This, however, is nothing but what every blind person is 
capable of doing. We have known those who could do 
more than this. There are blind persons who, when ap- 
proaching an object, can form some idea of its character ; 
can tell, for instance, whether it is a stone post, a tree, a 
horse, or a man; and there are those who even claim that 
they can tell, on entering a room, whether there be other 
persons in the room, —of course, it is meant without hear- 
ing them speak. The principle upon which they do this 
is, “that a living body produces a greater impression as 
you approach it, than an inert object. This may, perhaps, 
cause those to smile who have never given the subject a 
thought. Butas we do not mean to be considered as 
asserting that it is a gift peculiar to the blind, but that it is 
only in consequence of the superior culture of the sense of 
touch which is occasioned by blindness, we recommend all 
sceptical persons to try it. It is a very easy thing; band- 
age your eyes, then let some person lead you towards 
different objects, and you will find, after repeating the ex- 
periment several times, that each of them produces upon 
you a different seiiéation, ~~ faint and almost indistinct at 
first, but as you repeat the experiment, becoming more 
and more vivid. Now, it is these sensations, or rather im- 
pressions, which the blind are accustomed to observe and 
to turn to some account; for the principle, to which we 
have referred, enables them when walking in the streets 
( provide d they are walking sufficiently slow,) to ascertain 
if there be any obstruction in their path. There are many 
other things which would be interesting to the curious, as 
illustrating the almost illimitable extent to which the sense 
of touch is capable of being carried, but which we must 
reserve for another occasion. 

Much has been written upon the comparative value of 
the different senses. I have often been asked by those 
who have never felt the inconvenience caused by the want 
of any one of the senses, — which was really the most un- 
fortunate, the blind, or the deaf and dumb? Of course, a 
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solution of this question can never be obtained. Itisa 
beautiful arrangement of Providence, and one which we 
cannot too much admire, that each of these classes con- 
siders its own condition preferable. We once listened 
to a dialogue upon this subject; a portion of which we 
will give, as the best means of illustrating the views of 
those who are the most competent judges. The deaf mute 
communicated to the blind man, by writing, what he had 
to say, upon a slate; which being read by a third party, 
the blind replied in the same manner. 

D. “ It must be a sad life to you, never to see the earth, 
the sea, and the sky.” 

B. “But I can converse with those around me, and I 
am delighted with the voices of those I love.” 

D. “1, too, can converse, as | now do with you. ‘I can 
see the human face divine,’ and these beautiful flowers,’— 
pointing to a vase by his side. 

B. (Growing more excited,) “ But you cannot study, to 
the same extent that I can, the abstract sciences, — intel- 
lectual and moral philosophy; you cannot while away 
your hours with music, at the piano-forte.” 

D. “1 can read the book of nature; I can look upon 
yon smiling landscape.” 

B. “I can listen to the voice of the birds, and the music 
of flowing waters, and enjoy with deep delight the per- 
fume of ten thousand flowers.” 

D. (Smiling,) “1, too, can enjoy their fragrance, and 
admire their hue; and yesterday I beheld the masterpiece 
of Michael Angelo instinct with life and beauty.” 

B. “ Last night I listened to the music of Beethoven, 
and the poetry of Goethe.” 

D. “1 can read poetry in the smiling faces around me.” 

B. “ Smiles do not always wreathe the face. You can 
see the cheek blanched, the sunken eye, and all the marks 
which time and decay make upon the form, to sadden the 
heart. I hear only the voices of my friends, whose music 
can never die; and, as it has been truly said, 


J only know that they grow old, 
By counting happy years gone by.’” 


The reader may, perhaps, gather from the foregoing 
observations, some opinion as to which of the misfortunes is 
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really the greatest, as well as our own views upon the subject. 
But let us return once more to Sanderson. The limits we 
have prescribed to this article, will only allow us briefly to 
notice one other fact of this great man’s life, which, but 
for the false conclusions deduced from it, we should not 
have mentioned. We refer to the fact that Sanderson 
was a sceptic in religion. His infidelit*’ is, without doubt, 
attributable to the fact that his whole life was devoted to the 
study of the physical sciences, and that he lived in an age 
when the philosophy of Locke and Bolingbroke was in 
the ascendant. Yet there are those who suppose that the 
blind are more liable to infidelity, because that they cannot 
appreciate the argument in favor of the Deity, his attri- 
butes, &c., drawn from the material universe. We have 
not time to answer this as we ought; we will, however, 
observe that there are arguments whic h demonstrate the 
existence of God, his moral government, &c., more fully 
than that deduced from the material world, and which the 
blind can appreciate as well as other men. Besides, the 
religious nature is, in most blind men, developed at a 
much earlier period, than in seeing persons. It is gen- 
erally thought that the emblems of des ath have a tendency 
to develope our sympathies; that he who beholds the 
hearse, the pall, the shroud, feels more keenly than he 
otherwise would, that he has lost a friend. Yet how 
transient, how evanescent, is the impression produced by 
these emblems! ‘The sense of loneliness and wretchedness, 
which the heart experiences when we are called upon to 
contemplate the darkest mystery of life, makes a more 
enduring impression, than those external symbols, which 
are oftener used to gratify an ill-disguised pride. If 
Sanderson had devoted as much time to the study of 
Plato and Seneca, as he did to that of Pythagoras and 
Archimedes; if, in short, he had studied the spiritual 
instead of the material philosophy, he might have written 
a poem instead of his work on Fluxions; and a theo- 
logical essay might have taken the place of his Latin 
Commentary upon Sir Isaac Newton’s Principia. But 
he flourished at a period when the study of the physical 
sciences was thought the highest employment for the 
intellect of man. Believing all knowledge to be the result 


g 
of sensation and reflection, he devoted his whole life to 
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the task of lessening the disparity which existed between 
him and his fellows. Nobly did he succeed! And while 
we regret that want of faith in the supernatural, of which 
some have complained, we still must confess that he was 
true to the ideas of his day, and the philosophy of the 
school to which circumstances had attached him. And 
if it be true that every age has its representative men, well 


did Sanderson represent the eighteenth century. 
B. B. B. 


Art. II. 
The Pervading God. 


Waen but a child, there was to me 
A greatness and a mystery 
O’er all I saw; 
There hung about me everywhere, 
In earth, and sky, and cloud, and air, 
A brooding, penetrating awe! 


The palest flower, that o’er the brook 

Hung trembling, had within its look 
A meaning deep; 

A spirit seemed to interfuse 

The frailest forms, the dullest hues ; 
Each had an awful life to keep! 


Such mysteries made me weep and pray ; 
I stole from outward life away 
To that within; 
I asked my soul, with all its powers, 
To league itself with silent hours, 
Some answer from the deep to win. 


Too unintelligible, then, 
The voice that spake. But later, when 
My heart had grown, 
When waked by grief, and love, and faith, 
It bowed to what the Spirit saith, 
I heard, and understood the tone. 


Oh, mighty now that awful Power, 

When in some lonely, listening hour, 
It speaks to me! 

Ask me not why my heart swells high, 

Why gushing tears o’erflow my eye — 
Is it not awful then To Br ? 
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To be, where all around us 1s! 
Perpetual thought, perpetual bliss, 
in ebb and flow! 
Life never pausing, and time — not! 
In space no fixed, no central spot, 
From whence we came, or whither go! 


Yet nature the deep influx loves! 
Through the great swelling stars it moves ; 
It lifts the sea! 
Mountains, pervaded, breathe and speak ; 
The streams, o’erfull, in music break, 
And set the mighty Presence free ! 


O heart of mine! Thou, too, shouldst be 
An ever full, unsounded sea 

Of joy and love! 
Come, Spirit! let me feel thee near ; 
Soul, enter! Flow upon me here 


From all beneath, around, above! 
S.C. E. M. 


Art. ITI. 


AIQN and AIQNIOS. 


Aut who are, in any considerable degree, acquainted 
with the controversy between Universalists and _ their 
opponents, are aware that the words which stand at 
the head of this article, are by the latter urged as proof 
of endless suffering; whilst by the former, it is con- 
tended, that these terms are by no means sufficient to es- 
tablish the dogma of eternal wo. As the writer has, for 
several years, been collecting facts and opinions relating 
to these “much vexed words,” he desires, for his own 
convenience and that of others, to give these to the public 
in a condensed form, through the columns of the Quarterly. 
We shall commence with the definitions of these terms, 
as given by the popular lexicographers, most or all of 
whom are of the dominant creed, and several of them, as 
Ewing, Grove, Jones, and Robinson, orthodox divines, 
who wrote their dictionaries expressly for the reading of 
the Greek Scriptures. 

Grove’s definition of aldvy and aidvoc. (From dei , ever, 
and oy, being.) Ald» elernity; an age, life, duration, 
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continuance of time; a revolution of ages; a dispensation 
of Providence, this world, or life; the world, or life to 
come. — Aiéve, eternal, immortal, perpetual, former, past, 
ancient. 

Donnegan’s definition :— Aidv, time; a space of time; 
life-time and life; the ordinary period of man’s life ; the 
age of man; man’s estate ; along period of time; eternity ; 
the spinal meeeow ; (el rv aldva,) to a very long period, to 
eternity; (dd aidvoc,) from, or in the memory of man.— 
Aiévoc, of long duration ; eternal, lasting, permanent 

Pickering’s definition : — Aloy, an age ; a long period of 
time ; indefinite duration ; ; time, w hether longer. or shorter, 
past, present, or future ; in the New Testament, the wicked 
men of the age; the life of man.— Aléwwor, of long dura- 
tion, lasting; sometimes everlasting; sometimes Jasting 
through life, as @ternus, in Latin. 

Schravelias’ s definition, [English edition,] : — Alay, an 
age, a long period of time; indefinite duration ; time, 
whether longer or shorter, past, present, or future ; also, 3 in 
the New Testatecht, the when men of the age ; onal also 
in the feminine gender, life, the life of man, — Alévog, of 
Jong duration, lasting, sometimes everlasting; sometimes 
lasting through life, as aternus, in Latin. 

Pr ofessor Robinson’ s definition : — Alcv, (Homer,) life ; 

also in classic usage, and in the New Testament, evum, 
an age ; that is, an indefinite long period of time, perpetuity, 
ever, forever, eternity ; (cig rdv aldva,) ever, forever, without 
end, to the remotest time ; (cic rode aidvac.) used in the same 
sense. Some suppose that the phrase, (6 aidv uéA2wv épyouevoe,) 
means the world to come after the resurrection; others, 
that it refers to the days of the Messiah. — Aiévwc, perpetual, 
everlasting, eternal, chiefly spoken of future time. 

Ewing’ s definition : :— Aidv, (i. e. det dv,) duration, finite, 
or infinite ; a period of duration, past or future ; an age, 
duration of the world, Deut. xxxii. 7, Luke i. 70; plural, 
ages of the world, 1 Cor. 3 aa hence, human life in this 
Ww rorld, Luke xvi. 8, or the next, Mark x. 30; our manner 
of life in the world, Psalms, xc. 8, Eph. ii. 2; an age of 
divine dispensation, the ages , generally, reckoned three ; 
that before the law, that under the law, and that under the 
Messiah, Matt. xxiv. 3, and xxviii. 20, 1 Cor. x. 11, Heb. 
Xl. 33 := by faith, we understand, Katnptic¥a Tove aiGvac phuate Feov, 
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that the ages were framed by the word of God, so that the 
things which are (now) seen, did not arise out of the things 
which did (previously) appear,” — compare verses 1, 7, 26, 
27; an indefinitely long period of time; hence eternity, 
Exod. xiv. 13, Luke i. 55, John iv. 14, Psalms xe. 23 dr’ 
alévoc, Acts xv. 18, is equivalent to xpd rar aldver, 1 Cor.’ Vs 
Awrep ob?’ év TOTw Ta Kei néGUXEV, ObTE YpOvoc abTa ToLei ynpaoKeLy, odd EoTiVv 
obdevdg obdé, pia petaBoAR Tov trip THv ewritw TeTayuévwY gopay GAA’ 
évaAdoiwra, kal aradh, tiv apiorny éxovTa CwRy, Kal THY abtapxeoTarny, draTeAgi 
Tov dravta AQ NA, Kai yap rovto tobvoua Seiwe EOS eyxTas Tapa TaY dpyaiwr. 


To yap tédoc TO mepléxov Tov THE ExaoToV Gwi¢ xXpovov, od pndév Ew Kata vow, 


A'TQN éxdorov KexAnra. Karta tov adirov dé A0yov Kal 70 tod TmavTd¢ obpavod 
téhoc, Kal TO TOV TavTwY arEpov Xpdvoy Kai THY dreipiay wepeexov TEAoc, AI'Q’N 
éotiv, amd Tod aiet eivat sidngoads tiv Exwruuiay, GPavTo¢ Kal Veioc- W here- 
fore, neither are these who are there, (namely, God and 
celestial intelligences,) confined to place, nor does time 
make them grow old; neither have any of those superior 
beings any change; but without mutability or infirmity, 
and possessing a most excellent and satisfying life, they 
remain through all eternity, (aiéve.) For this word has 
been divine ly spoken by the ancients. For the consum- 
mation which contains the time of every life that has 
nothing supernatural, is called its age, (aiév.) By parity of 
reason, the consummation of the whole heaven, and the 
consummation which contains the unbounded duration, 
and the immensity of all, (having taken its name from 
everduring,) is eternity, (aov,) immortal and divine. ( Aris- 
totle on Heaven, book 1, chapter x.) [To the above, we 
may add the following continuation of the quotation from 
Aristotle, from the Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, 
page 53, —“ Whence, also, it is applied to other things ; to 
some, indeed, accurately, but to others, in the lax significa- 
tion of being, and even life.” | — Aiévoc, (from preceding,) 
eternal, Exod. ii. 14, 15, Matt. xxv. 46, Rom. xvi. 26. 
xpove alévor, ages of the world, periods of the dispensations 
since the world began, Rom. xvi. 25. 

Hedericus’s definition : — Aidv, evum, seternitas ; secu- 
lum, quasi dé», vita, tempus vite hominis, hominum 
memoria, (improbi homines, New Testament,) spine 
medula. An age, eternity; an age, as if always 
being; time of man’s life, in the memory of men, 
(wicked men, New 'Testament,) the spinal marrow.— 
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Alévipc, geternus, sempiternus, perennis; i. e. eternal, 
everlasting, continual. 

Neither Schweighzuser, Valpley, Pickering, nor Schrev- 
elius, gives adv the definition ofelernity. Pickering, Schrev- 
elius, Hedericus, and Lutz, give age as the primary signifi- 
cation. 

Jones’s definition: — Aidv, an everlasting age, eternity ; 
(cic 7ov aiéva,) forever, a period of time, age, life; (the present 
world or life, Matt. xiii. 32;) Matt. xxviii. 20, the Jewish 
dispensation ; Eph. ii. 2,a good demon, a angel, as supposed 
to exist forever; see alse Her acl. 900; 1 Cor. x. 115 aidveg, 
the eternal ideas of God, which he used as the patterns in 
the creation of all sensible things, to which all things will 
perfectly conform in the end ; (ra re) rav aléver,) Heb. xi. 3, 
the completion of the eternal models, i. e. the events 
which fulfil or realize the patterns of the things in the 
divine mind. Heb. i. 2, that the elernal models of things 
were made by the word of God, i. e. by faith we compre- 
hend that the worlds we see, did not proceed from sensible 
objects as their ultimate cause, or from the combinations 
of matter and motion, but from a spiritual, intelligent 
being, who planned all things conformably to perfect 
models previously formed in his own mind. — Alévc, ever- 
lasting, ancient. 

Hinks’s definition : — Aidv, a period of time, an age, an 
after-time, eternity. Comp. Latin, evum. — Alévoe, lasting, 
eternal, of old, since the beginning. 

Wright's definition : — Alor, time, age, life-time, period, 
revolution of ages , dispensation of Providence, present 
world or life, world to come, eternity. — Alavwoc, eternal, 
ancient. 

Giles’s definition : — Aidv, time, an age, an indefinite 
period of time , eternity, the spinal marrow. — Aléwoc, lasting, 
permanent, ancient, eternal 

Lutz’s definition : — Aiov, an age, time, eternity. — Aldvue 
durable, eternal. 

Schleusner’s definition : — {English ed. abridged. ] — Ala», 
Any space of time, whether longer or shorter, past, present, 
or future, to be determined by the persons or things spoken 
of, and the scope of the subjects; the life or age of man; 
any space in which we measure human life, from birth to 
death ; see Matt. xxviii. 20,“ I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world;” ovvrredciag roi aldvoc, per omnem 
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vilam, “through your whole life.” See Suidas and 
Hesychius. — Aléwoc, a definite and long period of time, 
that is, a long continued, but still definite period of time. 

Passow’s ‘definition : :— Alénoc, long continued, eternal, 
everlasting, in the classics. 


We will now quote some other writers on aidv and aidvue. 

Macknight: —“ These words being ambiguous, are 
always to be understood according to the nature and 
circumstances of the things to which they are applied.” 
Though the Dr. claims the force of these words in support 
of the ‘doc ‘rine of interminable punishment, yet he remarks, 
“ At the same time, | must be so candid as to acknowledge, 
that the use of these terms forever, eternal, and eve rlasting, 
in other passages of Scripture, shows that they who 
understand these words in a limited sense, when applied 
to punishment, put no forced interpretation upon them.” 
See ‘Truth of the Gospel History, page 28. 

Aristotle: — 'Though Aristotle says the word aidv is 
from ée and ov, always being, yet it is manifest, from a 
close inspection of the passage, (see Ewing’s definition 
above,) that he understood the word to signify simply 
duration, or coutinas -d being, whether longer or shorter. 
For he says, “ ‘The consummation which contains the time 
of every life, which has nothing supernatural, is called its 
aiiv.”” ‘The word, he says, Was “div inely (deiwe,) spoke n by 
the ancients; by which he probably means, that it was 
used in reference to angelic beings, the Eons of the 
ancient Greek, the Oriental, and Gnostic philosophers. <A 
single instance of this usage, | am disposed to think, 
occurs in the New ‘Testament, Eph. il. 2, where the word 
is rendered course. In his work De Mundo, chapter 7, in 
fine, he says, “ God was termed aisay, (Fate, or Providence, ) 
dé de? aicav, because always being, or always existing.” 
See Clarke on Gen. xxi. 33. From the above, we should 
infer, that Aristotle understood the word to signify con- 
tinued, rather than endless existence; and ‘this appears 
manifest from another passage in the same work, thus, — 
“ 22 aldwoc dtépuovog sic ét-pov aldva,” from an interminable aion to 
another aton. It is clearly manifest, that, had Aristotle 
understood the word to signify elerni/y, in the strict sense 


of the term, he would not have found it necesSary to qualify 
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the word in order thus to express a limited duration of 
great length. 

The poet Cleanthus,in a hymn written in praise of Jove, 
uses the phrase aitv éévra, ever being, in the sense of con- 
tinued existence, thus: 

‘Q6& ydp sig Ev ravTa ovvApuoKac EoVAG Kaxoioww, 
‘Qo éva yiyvecda ravtwv Aoyov ality éovta 
‘Ov debyovtee éGoww, b00t SvyTov KaKxotci eiot, 
Aicucpo, oi?’ dyadav pév dst KtHoWw rodéovTec, 
Ot7’ écopHor Yeod Kowvdv vouov, obte KAvovowy, 
'Q Kev rewdouevae ody vO Biov EadAdv Exoer, 


“ For thus hast thou connected the good with the evil in 
one system, that one aiév éévra continually existing principle 
of reason is in all; from which whoever of mortals are 
wicked, ill-starred, are endeavoring to escape, because, 
indeed, continually (ée,) coveting the possessions of the 
good, they neither regard the common law of God, nor 
hearken to it; by obeying which, they might enjoy a 
blessed existence with you.” Inthe same poem we find 
the expressions, — Zed, wayxparéc aici, “ Q Jupiter, ever con- 
quering all ;”— and, oov xparoc aitv deiow, “ | will sing your 
power continually ;” and, “ There is nothing more in- 
cumbent on mortals, nor on the gods, than in justice (or 
justly,) to celebrate the universal law continually,’”— 
Kody det vouov év dixy iuvetv. See Greeca Majora, vol. ii. pp. 
297, 298. 

Ignatius, in his Epist. ad Ephes., uses the phrase, 
édavep&dy toic alow, in speaking of Christ; that is, “ He was 
manifested to the ages;” or his meaning may be “to 
mankind.” 

Eusebius, (in Praep. Evang. lib. i. cap. 10,) in speaking 
of the Pheenician philosophy, as set forth by Sanchoniathon, 
says of the darkness and chaos which preceded the 
creation, “ ravra dé elvar areipa Kal dud roddy aidva uh Exew Tepac, these 
were infinite, and, for a long time, (zoAdv aidva,) had no 
limits.” (See Grotius, De Verit. lib. i. p. 23.) 

The following sentence from Amelius Platonicus, shows 
that de dv signifies continually, and not eternally being : 
Kai ovtoc dpa qv 6 Abyoc, kal’ bv det bvta Ta ywoueva byiveto, Oc dy Kal db 
‘Hpakisiroc aiwicee. Le Clerc, ( See Grotius De Verit. lib. i. p’ 
32,) translates the sentence as follows: Hec itaque illa 
Ratio per quam semper sunt que sunt facta, qaomodo ei 

* 
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Heraclitus censuit. “ And this, moreover, was _ that 
Wisdom, by which those things which continually exist 
were made, as also Heraclitus admits.” 

In the Epistle of Barnabas, I find the following sentence, 
in which the word aid» appears to signify w orld, though 
not in the sense of the material world, but the future state 
or world: : ti dé 70 diyndov; Ott 6 dixatog év TOUTW KOOUW TeEpLTaTel, Kal TOV 
Gywov aiiva éxdéxera. Le Clerc enna the passage (see 
Grotius De Verit. lib. v.) thus: “ Quid vero bifidum 
ungulis? quia vir justus in hoe evo ambulat, et alterum 
evum expectat.” The following, we think, would be a 
better translation, and more literal: “ But wherefore is 
there a disagreement? since a just man lives in this world, 
and looks forward to a holy state, or a holy life.” 

Philo Biblius from Sanchoniathon, quotes, zpwrdyovoc 
est DIN; cov est SYM, mortalium primi. “ The first born 
is Adam; aion is Eve, the first of mortals.’ The name 
Eve signifies life ; (see Cliakete Comment. on Gen. iii. 20.) 
Hence aio» was understood by Philo to mean life ; (see 
Grotius De Verit. p. 48.) 

Josephus, on the book of Daniel, ( Ant. fine libri X.,) says 
of the prophet, “He was held in the greatest favor and 
honor by kings and people, whilst he lived : and, having 
died, he is still held in (uvnuny alévor,) eternal nemeaain) ” 
The same writer, in his work against Apion, says, “ It is 
plain from this fact, how much faith we have in these 
writings ; for no one has dared, (rocoirov aldvog dn mapwxnxdroc,) 
(so long a time having already passed away,) to add any 
thing, nor to diminish, ~_ “ change any thing.” See 
Grotius De Verit. lib. v. p. 212, &e., lib. iii. p. 159. 

The Orphic verses, sonata to Grotius, use adv in the 
sense of “ life,’— ¢iAn¢ aidvoc, sweet life. De Veritale, pp. 
39, 315. Homer also uses the same expression, (see 
Univ. Quarterly, vol. iii. No. 3.) From the same Quar- 
terly we take the following, which the writer (T. B. T.) 
informs us, he has gathered from Stephens’s Thesaurus 
Grece Lingue, and Robert Constant’s Lexicon. “ And 
these they called elernal, (aidvwve,) hearing that they had 
performed the sacred rites for three entire generations,” 
zpiav yevéov. In Solom. Parab., “ Alter not the eternal limits 
or boundaries,” dpa aiwia. Bud.— An epitome of this 
work, (Bud.,) says on aidy: “Item seculuim, id est, 70 
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annorum spatium, juxta Hieron.” — that is, “an age, the 
space of seventy years, according to Jerome.” And it 
adds farther, that it is employed by Homer, Herodotus, 
and Xenophon, as equivalent to the Latin “evum,” or age. 
Plato has the phrase, péd alévoc, “ continual, or constant 
drunkenness.” 

In a poem ascribed to Errina Lesbia, we find the word 
aidy qualified by the adjective uéyorec, as follows : 

Tlavra dé ogGAdwv 6 péytorog aldv, 

Kal petar/Aaoowv Biov addor dAduwe, 

Lol ova TAHoLoTOV Ovpov apxa¢ 

Ob peraBarAct. 
“But the greatest duration, (6 xéyoro¢ aidv,) that overturns 
all things, and that changes the mode of life now one way 
and now another, for you alone, (viz. for Rome alone;) 
changes not the prosperous breeze of authority.” See 
Graeca Majora, vol. ii. p. 284. 

Maclaine, in his Mosheim, says, “ The word aio», or gon, 
is commonly used among Greek writers, but in different 
senses ; its signification in the Gnostic system, is not very 
evident, and several learned men have despaired of finding 
out its true signification. A/év, or gon, among the ancients, 
was used to signify the age of man, or the duration of 
human life. In after times, it was employed by philoso- 
phers to express the duration of spiritual and invisible 
beings.” 

Josephus : —“ Josephus generally applies the word alévwg 
to the affairs of the present life. Thus he speaks of the 
everlasting name of the patriarchs; of the everlasting 
glory of the Jewish nation and heroes ; of the everlasting 
reputation of Herod ; of the everlasting memorial which he 
erected; of the everlasting worship in the temple of 
Jerusalem; of the ever/asting imprisonment to which 
John, the tyrant, was condemned by the Romans, &c. 
See Antiq. b. 1, ch. xiii. 4; b. 4, ch. vi. 5; b. 12, ch. vii. 3; 
b. 15, ch. xxv. 5; and ch. xi. 1. Jewish War, b. 6, ch. ii. 1; 
b. 6, ch. ix. 4, *Aiéwe iS the word which he commonly uses 
for eternal.” 

Grotius, in refuting the argument of the Jews against 
Christianity, based on the assumption that their law was 
designed to be perpetual, says, “ From this circumstance, 
the Hebrews ought to wonder fies: who know that in their 
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law, the right was called perpetual, and the servitude 
gonaieal: w shiek endured from Jubilee to Jubilee. ‘I'he 
advent of the Messiah was also called by them, (com- 
plementum Jubilei, sive Jubileus, ) the complement or 
completion of the Jubilee.” In Pereck Chel-ck et alibi, 
idque ex Esaia \xi. 2, Ex. xxi. 6, 1 Sam. i. 22, Psal. evi. 30, 
31, 1 Mach. ii. 55. See Grotius De Verit.|l.v. Le Clerc has 
added the following, in a note on the same page: “Jus 
perpetuum et servitutem perpetuam, the right perpetual, 
and the servitude perpetual.’ Yxod. XXxi. 6, 1 Sam. i. 22. 
“ And so the word olam in the law-ritual, may be received, 
Josephus thinks, A/bo /ib. iii. Fundamentorum, capite 16. 
So the priesthood of Phineas is called od o/am, Psal. evi. 
30, 31, sic rov aiava, Sarachide xly. 29, 29, 30, lepwovvy aiwvia, 
1 Mach. ii. 55.” 

Cruden says, “ The words efernal, everlasting, forever, 
are sometimes taken for a long time, and are not always 
to be understood athe for example, see Gen. xvii. 8, 
and xili. 15, and xlix. 36, 2 Sam. vii. 16, 1 Chron. xvii. 14, 
thus: Thou shalt be our — from this time forth, even 
forever; that is, during your whole life.” See Concord- 
ance on elernal. 

Philo Judeus : — The Editor of the Quarterly says, — 

“ We have not read all of Philo’s works; but froma pe- 
rusal of considerable extent, we gather the following as 
the general conclusion ; namely, that his favorite epithet 
for eternal, or endless, is didw¢ ; and that he commonly em- 
ploys aiéwo¢ either in an indefinite sense as to duration, or 
else in the sense of continual, unremitting, though he may 
sometimes use it in a loose manner to denote eternal.” 
“ So far as we have observed, he never applies the word 
to future misery; though some of its compounds are so 
used in two or three instances.” See Philo, Tom. 2, pp. 
419, 420. The following examples may be taken as a 
fair. specimen of his prevailing usage of the word: “ It 
is better not to promise at all, than not to give prompt 
assistance. For no blame follows in the former case ; 
but in the latter, there is dissatisfaction from the weaker 
class, and a deep hatred and Jasting punishment (xéAacx 
alévoc,) from such as are powerful.” — (Fragmenta, Tom. 
2, p. 667, edit. Mangey, 1742.) In speaking of the care 
of the animal for its young, he says, — “ Petceiving from 
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afar, with a long-reaching and pores so (aiwvig nat 
teleia gpovpoe:,) What things are suitable.” (De Humanitate 
Tom. 2, pp. 396, 397.) Speaking of freedom of mind, 
he says, —“ But he who sees, after careful examination, 
that the divine allotments are distinguished by a constant 
order and enjoyment, (alovie rage: nat cidamovig,) while every 
thing mortal is borne about with the tossings and fluctua- 
tions of human aftairs, and vibrates to unequal impulses; 
he who nobly endures whatsoever comes 10 pass — is 
a true philosopher and free.’ — Quisquis virtuti studet. 
Tom. 2, p. 449.) Commenting on the passage, Gen. xxi. 
33, he says, —“ And Abraham planted a grove in Beer- 
sheba, and called there on the name of the Lord, the ever- 
lasting God. What, therefore, was the fruit of it, he him- 
self shall inform us. For, he called on him by the names 
Lord, the everlasting (aiévwc) God. Now the names here 
selected denote the perfections that belong to the [ Divine] 
essence: the name Lord implying the relation in which 
he rules; the name God, that in which he blesses. * * 
Moreover, the name everlasling: aiévwc God, is tantamount 
to this, namely: He who is merciful, not now and then, 
but always and continually.” —(De Plantatione Nve. 
Tom. i. p. 342.) In this last example, it is plain that Philo 
means to define first, the name God, as signifying the 
Supreme Benefactor, He who wlewment and second, the 
word everlasting, as meaning continual, without inter- 
mission, constant. And this, ‘let it be observed, is strictly 
the etymological definition of the epithet, — a/ways being.” 
See the Expositor, vol. iii., and Quarterly, vol. ii. p. 133. 

We find frequently the phrase, ever lasting torment, in a 
work called the Siby/line Oracles, written about the year 
180, and yet the writer distinctly teaches the ultimate 
restoration of the damned. See Ancient History of Uni- 
versalism, 2d edition, p.45. Origen also makes frequent 
use of the phrases, everlasting fire e,and everlasting punish- 
ment, and yet no one disputes his belief in the final 
restoration of all moral intelligences. See Ancient History 
of Universalism, 2d edition, 104. 

Rev. John Foster: — This writer, a distinguished 
English Baptist clergyman, remarks on these words as 
follows: “ | hope it is not presumptuous to take advantage 
of the fact, that the terms everlasting, elernal, forever, 
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original or translated, are often employed in the Bible, as 
well as other writings, under great and various limitations 
of import; and are thus withdrawn from the predicament 
of necessarily and absolutely meaning a_ strictly ENDLESS 
duration. ‘The limitation is often, indeed, plainly marked 
by the nature of the subject. In other instances, the words 
are used with a figurative indefiniteness, which leaves the 
limitation to be made by some general rule of reason and 
proportion. ‘They are designed to magnify, to aggravate, 
rather than to define. ..... I the wrefore eanclude that a 
limited interpretation is authorized.” See Life and Cor- 
respondence of the Rey. John Foster, in a Letter to a Young 
Minister. 

T. Southwood Smith: —“ The word aiiv is used in 
Scripture in several different senses. Sometimes it 
signifies the term of human life; at other times an age, or 
dispensation of Providence. In its plural form, it denotes 
the age of the world, or any measurement of time, 
especi ially if its termination be hidden; but its most 
common signification is that of age or dispensation.” He 
quotes the ‘followi ing from Simpson : “ Aon occurs about 
a hundred times in the New Testament, [in all, one 
hundred and twenty-eight times,} in seventy of which, at 
least, it is clearly used for a limited duration. In the 
Septuagint translation of the Old Testament, it is even 
repeated, and several times it is repeated twice, without 
me aning ete rnity ; and in two instances, it signifies no 
longer a period than the life of one man only.” He 
quotes the following, also, from Simpson’s Essays : 4 itd 
an observation of the utmost importance, that when aidv, 
Or aidvoc, is applied to the future punishment of the 
wicked, they are never joined to life, immortality, incor- 
ruptibility, but are alw ays connected with fire, or with that 
punishme nt, pain, destruction, or second death, which is 
eflected by means of fire. Now since fire, which 
consumes or decomposes other perishable bodies, is itself 
of a dissoluble or perishing nature, this intimates a 
limitation of the perms, of time.” 

Professor Stuart: —“ The New Testament usage differs 
from the classical one, in that aid» in the New Testame nt, 
most usually means an indefinite, unlimited period of 
time ; whereas, in the classics, the sense @tum, seculum, 
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age, generation, in respect to time, appears to be its most 
usual meaning.” “The most common and appropriate 
meaning of aid» in the New ‘Testament, and the one 
which corresponds with the Hebrew word 9p, (olim,) 
and which, therefore, deserves the first rank in regard to 
order, I put down first : an indefinite period of time ; time 
without limitation; ever, forever, time without end, 
eternity; all in relation to future time. * * * The different 
shades by which the .word is rendered, depend on the 
object with which adv is associated, or to which it has 
relation, rather than to any difference in the real meaning 
of the word.” “'The words D9 and “yy (kedem and od,) 
rendered by Turretin eternity, are like the Greek aidv, as 
that also signifies any thing ancient, which has endured, 
or is to endure for a long period. The question when the 
words are to have the meaning of absolute eternity, and 
when the sense of ancient, or very old, is always to be 
determined by the nature of the case, i. e. by the context.” 
See Professor Stuart’s Letters to Dr. Miller, p. 128; and 
also his Exegetical Essays on the words rendered hell, 
everlasting, eternal, &c. 

Dr. T. Clowes : —“ The word olam is used 459 times in 
the Old Testament; and when we consider how uniformly 
the Septuagint translators, and the writers of the New Test- 
ament have rendered the word by aid» and aiéwos, there being 
probably not ten instances of deviation from this uni- 
formity by the Septuagint translators, and not so many by 
the New Testament writers; and when we consider fur- 
ther, the manifest advantage of this uniformity to those 
who in former ages read the Septuagint and the New Tes- 
tament in their mother tongue, in giving them a clear and 
definite idea of olam; we are led to express a deep regret 
that the English translators did not give their readers a 
similar advantage. But our translators have rendered this 
virtually one word, olam, occurring 657 times in the Bible, 
by almost thirty different words and phrases; most of 
them signifying duration to be sure, but varying their sig- 
nification as to its extent from a three days’ duration, to a 
duration without beginning and without end. The first 
five places in which olam occurs in the Old Testament, 
are rendered by no less than five different words :—Gen. 
iii. 22, forever; Gen. vi. 2, always; Gen. vi. 4, of old; 
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Gen. ix. 12, perpelual; Gen. ix. 16, everlasting.’ On 
Gen. xiii. 15, he shows that olam signifies in that passage, 
the duration of human life, and remarks as follows: 
‘‘ And let no one be surprised that we use the word olam 
in this limited sense. ‘Ihis is one of the most usual sig- 
nifications of the Hebrew o/am and the Greek adv, and it 
is perfectly right to use Scripture terms in Scripture senses 

This sense of olam and a‘ov runs through all the writers in 
Greek, Latin and English.” “ There is no evidence that 
any words in the Old Testament implying duration, refer 

to the future life of man. Neither is it certain that the 
ancients, by the terms of duration which they employed 
to describe the Divine existence, fully comprehended the 
idea of interminable existence. Indeed, this is an idea 

beyond the reach of any human intelligence. The He- 

brews spoke of the earthly existence of man as his olam. 
The Greeks and Latins h: ad the same manner of speaking. 
The aiév or @vum of man, meant the period of his exist- 
ence, consisting of a few years on earth ; the aia» or @vum 
of God conveyed the idea of existence without beginning 
of years or e ‘nd of life. In like manner an eternal slavery, 
or an eternal imprisonment among the Greeks and Latins, 
meant a slavery for life, or an imprisonment for life. It 
had no reference whatever to another world, or another 
state of being. The same sense of the mevds eternity, 
and eternal, should be given them by those who speak 
English. The eternity of human life, ought to be under- 
stood as meaning the same thing in English, as olam in 
Hebrew, aiav in Greek, @vum in Latin; that is, the space 
of time man possesses his breathing existence ; and e/er- 
nal happiness, and eternal punishment, ought to be under- 
stood in the same way, as a happiness or a punishment 
confined to this earthly existence. By the definition of 
our Saviour himself, John xvii. 2, eternal life i is declared to 
consist of “the knowledge of God, and of Jesus Christ, 
whom he hath sent.” As for the phrase eternal death, 
there is an utter repugnance of meaning between the two 
terms. If eternal means the same thing as adévwc, and this 
Greek adjective is derived from the noun aid», then it prop- 
erly means living; and the word cannot, without the 
greatest absurdity, be- connected with death. It is the 
same thing as to say living death ; and it is equally absurd, 
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asto say, a feeble Omnipolence ; a circumscribed Infinity ; 
a white blackness, or a square Globe. ‘The advocates of 
endless misery have in vain sought for such a scriptural 
phrase as efernal death. ‘There is no such phrase, nor any 
equivalent to it; nor can there be, except in the writings 
of those who believe in, or would speak of, utter annihila- 
tion. ‘That is the idea of efernal death, as understood by 
Lucre‘ius and other atheistic writers. In his third book, 
De Rerum Natura, verse 1104, we are told, that “mors 
eterna, eternal death, awaits every individual, whether he 
live many years or a few in the world.” No Christian 
writer, who has been taught the doctrine of life and im- 
mortality by the Gospel, should use the phrase, except to 
condemn it, and the doctrine implied in it.” “ ‘There has 
been at least one writer (Rev. Mr. Goodwin, in the Chris- 
tian Examiner, published in Boston,) who has with great 
learning and judgment examined these words, and, who 
has come to the conclusion that olam and its equivalent aidv 
mean spirit; and aidévc, means spiritual; and that these 
words never, necessarily, have the meaning of duration: 
* * and we feel compelled to admit, that in the teachings 
of our Saviour, the term aidéwoc, rendered elernal, in the 
phrase eternal life, refers much more to the character of 
that life, than to its duration. The only question is, 
whether the terms olam, caidv and aiévee, have not in other 
parts of Scripture a corresponding meaning.” (See Reg- 
isters for 1841, and 1843.) 

The series of articles by the late E. 8. Goodwin, to 
which the Dr. refers, may be found in the Christian Exam- 
iner, commencing in the December No. of 1828, and end- 
ing in the May No. of 1833. In this series of articles, 


Mr. Goodwin says,—“ This word (aiér,) expresses the 
Mr. Good says,—* 'T 


existence of being alone.” And referring to Phavorinus, 
who says, “aidv is also the eternal and endless as it is re- 
garded by the theologian,” he remarks,—* Here I strongly 
suspect is the true secret brought to light, of the origin of 
the sense of elernity in aidv: the theologian first thought 
he perceived it, or else he placed it there; the theologian 
keeps it there now ; and the theologian will probably re- 
tain it there longer than any one else.” 

Lennep, in his “ Etymologium Lingue Greca,” says 
of aidy, “It is a noun of that kind, which in its own nature 

VOL. IV. 3 
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denotes colleclion and multitude of things, as appears 
from the termination on.” Phavorinus also calls it, “ the 
comprehension of many times and periods.” 

Alexander Campbell says of aidv, “ Its radical idea is 
indefinite duration.” 

Parkhurst, on the corresponding Hebrew word olam, 

says,—* It dewotns a hidden duration, and it seems to be 
used much more frequently for indefinite, than for infinite 
time.” 

Dr. Taylor, who wrote the Hebrew concordance, and 
copied every word of the Hebrew Bible three times with 
his own hand, says of olam,— The word is applied to 
time, and signifieth a duration that is concealed, as being 
of an unknown, or great length with respect either to time 
past, or to come. It signifies eternity, not from the proper 
force of the word, but when the sense of the place, or the 
nature of the subject requireth it; as God and his at- 
tributes.” 

In Duncan’s Hebrew Lexicon, we find the word olam 
defined as follows, — 1. “ A long indefinite period.” Tem- 
pus homini absconditum tam infinitum et eternum quam 
finitum, ut Gen. xvii. 8, &c., plerumque est perpetuum, 
eternum, sempiternum.”— Robertson’s Thesaurus.— Exod. 
xxl. 6.—2. Perpetuily, durability, Is. lxiv. 5,—But most 
frequently elernity.— 3. The world, Eccles. iii. 11. — He 
marks the word in this instance with a star, signifying 
that this is the only passage in the Bible, where olam 
occurs in the sense of world. It is however rendered 
world in the Common Version, Psalm Ixxiti. 12. 

Buxtorf and Schindler define olam as follows, —“ A 
hidden time, an age, time hidden from man.” Gesenius in 
the last edition of his Hebrew Lexicon, gives efernily as 
the first meaning of olam, but remarks that it is frequently 
used in a limited sense. (See Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge, p. 53.) 

But, we ask, if the Hebrews attached the meaning of 
eternity to this word, why did they find it necessary to 
double it so frequently, to express their meaning? and 
to treble it, as in Dan. vii. 18? So we ask also, if the 
New Testament writers understood aidv to signify elernity, 
how could they speak of its END, as in the following seven 
passages? Matt. xiii. 39, 40, 49; and xxiv. 3; and xxviii. 
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20; 1 Cor. x. 11. (ra réAy raw aldver, literally, the ends of the 
ages. See Locke and others.) Heb. ix. 26; on the 
phrase, ovvrétea rod aidvoc, the end of the world, Pearce re- 
marks, “ Rather the end of the age.’ Hammond says, 
“the conclusion of this age.” Campbell and Boothroyd 
translate it, “ihe conclusion of this state ;” and Le Clerc, 
Whitby, Beausobre, and Lenfant, Doddridge, Macknight, 
and Paulus, Wakefield, and Kenrick, “ the conclusion, or 
end of the age ;” and Clarke evidently prefers this ren- 
dering. ‘The Vulgate has it, the end of the secu/um or age. 

‘The fact that the New ‘Testament writers speak of this 
aidv. and the aidv to come, and the aide to come, shows 
conclusively that they did not understand the word to 
signify unlimited duration. See Matt. xii. 32,and Eph. i. 
21, Mark x. 30, Luke xviii. 30, Gal. i. 4, 2 Tim. iv. 10, Heb. 
vi. 5, Eph. ii. 7, and (Isa. ix. 6; zarip rod péAdovroc aldvoc, “ the 
Father of the future age,’ — Simpson and Boothroyd, 
“the Father of the age to come,— 8. Clarke, Lindsey, 
Mardon, Acton, Hinks.) The age to come, or about to come, 
was the Christian age, when Jesus should be the Father 
of the age, the Judge and Ruler. 

Pearce, on Matt. xii. 32, says, —“ The Greek word 
aiiv seems to signify age here, as it often does in the New 
Testament, and according to its most proper signification.” 
Clarke says, — “ ‘Though | follow the common translation, 
yet I am fully satisfied, the meaning of the words is, 
neither in this dispensation, viz. the Jewish, nor in that 
which is to come, viz. the Christian. O/am ha-bo, the 
world to come, is a constant phrase for the times of the 
Messiah in the Jewish writers.’ Wakefield and Mack- 
night translate it, “ neither in this age, nor that which is to 
come.” Campbell and Boothroyd, “ neither in this state, 
nor that which is to come.” And as Ephesians, ii. 7, 
shows that there were more aions than one to come, it is 
clearly implied in the language of Jesus, that the blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost is ultimately to be forgiven. 
Mark iii. 29, is no bar to our position, for the rules of 
philology and exegesis require that the same word, in the 
same connection, or in parallel passages, should receive 
the same rendering; and it will be found impossible to 
give the word aivn the same rendering in each, except we 
adopt the sense of age; hence, Mark iii. 29 should be 
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rendered, —“ But he that shall blaspheme against the 
Holy Ghost, hath not forgiveness for an age, (cig tv aiiva,) 
but is in danger of age- enduring “iudg-ment, (alwviov xpicewe,) 
or the judg ment of the age.” The a age present, when the 
blasphemy against the- Holy Ghost was committed, and 
when Christ came to establish his religion, was the concluding 
age, or last great jubilee of the Jewish dispensation, (see 
Grotius above ;) and the age to come, was the progressive 
age of Christianity, until the conclusion of which, the Jews 
are to remain in a state of unbelief and judicial blindness ; 
but in the mi/lennial age which is to follow, they are to 
be brought in, and so “ All Israel shall be saved; for this 
is the covenant with them, when God shall take away 
their sins.’ See Rom. xi. 26, 27, &e. 

Beginning of aiiv';— The beginning of aion is apoken 
of in the common version, in ‘the following passages 
Luke i. 70, (a7 aidvoc, of old, or anciently,) » 1X. 32. 
(é« roi aidvoc, from the greatest antiquity, or in the memory 
of man,) Acts iii. 21, and xv. 18, (a7 aiévoc, of old, an- 
ciently,) Eph. iii. 9, (amd rév aidvor, from the ages, that is, 
the ages or jubilees of the old dispensation.) 

Repetitions of aicv ; — We find the word aion repeated 
in a remarkable manner in the following passages, to 
express very great duration. Rev. i. 18, “ And behold, I 
am alive, (ei¢ Tove ai@vag TOV ai@vwvr,) for ages of ages. Eph. 
lil. 21, (ei¢ macag tag yeved¢ Tov ald@vog Tar aiw@Vver,) ae rally, as 
Macknight translates it, “ through all the eras of the age of 
ages.” | Tim. i. 17, “ To the king of ages, (rév aiéver,) the 
immortal, the incorruptible, and the God only wise, be 
glory and honor for ages of ages, (eg rove aldvac rév aidver.) ” 
Rey. xiv. 11, “The smoke of their torment goeth up, 
(ele aidvac alévun,) for ages of ages.” Sir Isaac Newton, in 
his work on the prophecies of Daniel and Revelation, (see 


'In several of the sections that follow, we think the writer mistakes the 
interpretation of the compound phrases, dz’ aidvac, ele trove alGvac rév aidvwr 
x. Tt. A. In Greek usage, they are evidently phrases, to be taken together, 
and not to be dissected, word from word. In this respect, they are like our 
phrase, “ forever and ever,” or “ forever and evermore,” which cannot be 
interpreted by defining the separate words /ea ‘cog raphically, and then 
adding the several definitions together to make ou! the meaning. Never- 
theless, the writer’s treatment of ‘them shows conclusively the weakness of 
the mere verbal argument for endless punishment. We may obseive bere, 
too, that we do not agree with him in his rendering of many texts, es- 
pecially of some which occur in the latter part of this artieie.— Editor. 
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London edition, 1733, p. 18,) says, —“ The ascending up 
of the smoke of any burning thing forever and ever, is 
put for the continuation of a conquered people under the 
misery of perpetual subjection and slavery.” See also, 
Gal. i. 5, Phil. iv. 20, 2 Tim. iv. 18, Heb. i. 8, and xiii. 21, 
1 Peter, iv. 11, and v. 11, Rev. iv. 9, LO, and v. 13, 14, and 
vil. 12, and x. 6, and xi. 15, and xv. 7, and xix. 3, and xx. 
10, and xxii. 5. 

More than eternal: — lf aion signifies eternity, and 
aionios eternal, then the sacred writers very strangely speak 
of something more, or beyond eternity, or eternal. Paul 
(2 Cor. iv. 17,) uses the remarkable phrase, («av imepBorjy ele 
trrepBorjv aidviov Bapoc d6En¢, “from an exceeding to an exceed- 
ing,” or rather adverbially, “an excessively, exceeding, 
eternal weight of glory.”) If aion signifies eternity, then 
in the Septuagint, Dan. xii. 3, we read, fo eternities, and 
farther, thus, (ci¢ rode aldvag wat ér.) And in Exodus xv. 18, 
“The Lord shall reign (rdv aiéva wat én’ aidva kai éri,) from 
eternity even to eternity, and further.’ And in Micah iv. 
5, “ We will walk in the name of the Lord our God, 
(ele rdv aldva kal éxéxewa,) to eternity and beyond. Dan. vii. 18, 
(Hebrew, ) “ to eternity, even to an eternity of an eternity.” 
Psalm xlviii. 14, “ For this God is our God, (eic rdv aidva 
xal eic¢ Tov aldva Toi aldvoc,) to an age, and to an age of an age.” 
The above phrase, (Psal. xlviii. 14,) “to an age, and to an 
age of an age,” or “to eternity, and to an eternity of an 
eternity,” may be found, Ps. exix. 44, and exiv. 2, 21, and 
exlviii. 6. See Septuagint. 

Dr. Whitby, on Jude, verse 7, writes as follows: — 
“ Nothing is more common and familiar in Scripture, than 
to represent a thorough and irreparable vastation, whose 
effects and signs should be still remaining by the word 
alévws, Which we render eternal.” He proves his position 
by the following passages in the Septuagint, in which the 
word is used in reference to temporal judgment. Ez. xxvi. 
20, 21, and xxxv. 9, and xxxvi. 2, and Isa. lviii. 12, Jer. 
xviii. 15, 16, and xxiii. 40, and xxv. 9, and li. 39, and 1. 40, 
and xlix. 17, 18, Isa. xiii. 19, 20. Hammond, Benson, 
Gilpin, and Macknight, are all to the same import, and 
agree that there is no reference in the above passage to 
suffering in the future world. 

The word aidy occurs in the Greek of the New Testa- 
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ment 128 times; 66 in the singular and 62 in the plural 
number. It is translated in the Common Version, 2 times, 
ever; in 21 passages it occurs twice, and is rendered, for- 
ever and ever; in 2 instances it is rendered, eterna/, viz.: 
Eph. iii. 2, 1 Tim. i. 17; in 38 passages, wor/d ; in 7 with 
oik, never, viz. Mark iii. 29, John iv. 14, and viii. 51, 52, 
and x. 28, and ix. 26, and xiii. 8; in 4, forevermore ; in 2, 
worlds, viz., Heb. i. 2 and xi. 3; in 1, course, viz., Eph. ii. 
2; once, (occurring twice.) world without end, viz., Eph. 
iii. 21; twice it is rendered, ages, Eph. ii. 7 and Col. i. 26; 
and 28 times it is rendered, forever. See Register for 
1841. Aiévoc is used 71 times in the Greek of the New 
Testament; and is rendered once, forever, Phil. 15; 3 
times, world, viz., Rom. xvi. 25,2 Tim. i. 9 and Titus i. 2; 
42 times, elernal; and 25, everlasting. See Register for 
1841. 

The following are all the passages in which olam is ap- 
plied to punishment: Isa. xxxiv. 9 to 17, Jer. xlix. 33, and 
xx. 11, and xxiii. 39, 40, and xvii. 4; Isa. xxxiii. 14; Ps. 
ix. 5, Mal. i. 4, and Dan. xii. 2. 

Besides olam, we find the following words in the He- 
brew Bible, used to express duration: Kedem, Ad, Net- 
sack, Kol Yamim, Orek, Yamim, Dorva-dor, Adi-Ad, La- 
Ad. Ad is rendered eternity, Isa. lvii. 15; Za-Ad is 
rendered forever, 1 Chron. xxviii. 9, “ If thou forsake him, 
he will cast thee off forever.’ Olam is used, Lam. iii. 
31, “The Lord will not cast off forever.’ All these 
words, like o/am, express time indefinite, or indefinite 
duration. See Register for 1843. 

There are only two passages in which the word aid» 
appears to have the sense of world attached to it by the 
sacred writers, viz. Heb. i. 2, and xi. 3. Many of the most 
eminent critics render the word (aiédvac,.) in the above 
passages, age or ages, as Arius Montanus, Tremellius, 
Socinius, Priestley, Samuel Sharpe, Wakefield, Simpson, 
Carpenter, Drummond, Chandler, Lardner, Lindsey, Bel- 
sham, and Norton. Thus, “ By or for whom he constituted 
the age or ages,” or “the dispensations.” “The ages 
have been so ordered by the power of God, that what is 
seen had not its origin in what was conspicuous.” The 
word olam, rendered world in Ps. lxxiii. 12, might, we 
think, better be rendered time in this instance; and in 
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Eccl. iii. 11, it should, I doubt not, be rendered, “ The 
secret things of old,” “hidden time,” or perhaps, as some 
render the phrase, (ha-olam,) “ obscurity ;” and this signifi- 
cation will be found to be remarkably well adapted to the 
context. It is, therefore, extremely doubtful whether either 
aion or olam occurs in the sense of world any where in the 
Sacred Scriptures. See Scripture Proofs of Unitarianism, 
by J. Wilson, p. 241. See, also, A. Clarke on Eccl. iii. 11, 
and Duncan’s Hebrew Lexicon on olam. 

All the places where caidv and aidvoc are used in reference 
to punishment in the New Testament. Matt. xviii. 8, we 
have the phrase (ei¢ 70°rip 7 aiévov,) “ everlasting fire.’ The 
same phrase occurs also in Matt. xxv. 41. In Matt. xxv. 
46, we find the phrase (cic xéAaow aiévov,) everlasting, or, as it 
should here be rendered in contrast with “ eternal life,” 
“ spiritual chastisement;” for the word aiévwc, when con- 
nected with () life, signifies living, or spiritual. See 
Donnegan, Grove, and Goodwin, on aiévoe and «érace. In 
Mark iii. 29, we have the phrase, (aiwviov xpicewc,) the “ judg- 
ment of the age.” 2 Thess. i. 9, (Aedpov aidvwr,) lasting 
destruction, viz. that which fell upon the Jewish perse- 
cutors. See Universalist Guide, p. 189; Balfour's Second 
Inquiry, p. 326-337; Paige’s Selections, and Whitby’s 
Comment. on Jude 7, above. In Heb. vi. 2, we have the 
phrase (aiwriov xpivatoc,) which Peirce renders “ ancient 
judgment,” and understands it to refer to the judgments 
under the old dispensation. See Paige’s Selections, p. 253 ; 
2 Peter, ii. 17, (ei¢ aidva.) Jude 7, (xvpd¢ alwviov dixyy,) and 
Jude 13, (cic rdv aléva.) See Paige’s Selections, p. 235-292. 
On Rev. xiv. 11, and xix. 3, and xx. 10. See Dr. Clarke, 
Paige’s Selections, p. 301-316 ; and the quotation from Sir 
Isaac Newton, above. It may be proper to remark, that 
the last six quotations are from books whose authenticity 
has been disputed, and which Lardner and others say 
should never be alleged in proof of any doctrine not 
clearly established by other passages of Holy Writ. See 
Balfour’s Inquiry. 

It has been often affirmed, that if olam aidv and alévue, 
when applied to God or to his attributes, do not signify 
eternal, or endless, then we cannot prove the eternity of 
God, nor the endless happiness of the righteous. But this 
does not follow. God is not eternal because these words 
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are applied to his person or attributes; but because he is 
“ before all things,’ the Author of all things; and because 
he could not have created himself. He is the “ 1 AM,” the 
“ Self-existent,’ and hence eternal, in the strictest sense. 
He is the “immortal,” the “incorruptible,” the “ invisible ” 
God. So the happiness of the righteous is an “ immortal, 
an incorruptible, an unfading inheritance.” 

Most or all of the following words, it is believed, convey 
the idea of endless duration, or of an immortal, indissoluble 
existence, much more clearly than the words, olam, and 
aidv. Several of these, it will be noticed, are connected 
with God, or his attributes; but none of them with the 
punishment of the wicked. ‘Azepoc, and ’Aneipwr, endless, 
boundless, infinite, unlimited. See Grove’s Lexicon. 
By reference to the extract from Aristotle, (see Ewing’s 
definition above,) it will be seen that this word is applied 
to (xpévoc,) time, and is manifestly used in the sense of 
endless. The corresponding noun is also used in the 
same sentence in the sense of infinily, or boundless im- 
mensity. See the phrase, (dreipova mjuar’) in Greeca Majora, 
p-. 314. 

‘Arépavtoc, endless, infinite. Ewing’s Lexicon. Grove 
renders it boundless, endless, incessant, &c. See 1 Tim.i. 
4, (yeveadoyian amepevtoic, “ endless,” or innumerable “ genealo- 
gies.’) See also, (in Justin Martyr, Apol. 1 c. 27, p. 71, B.) 
the phrase, rdv drépavrov aiéva, applied to the punishment of 
the wicked. See Quarterly, Vol. iii. No. 3. 

‘Aidwc, Ewing, efernal. Grove, perpetual, continual, ever- 
lasting, elernal. Rom.i. 20, (ire déidwe airod déivawc kai TeLorne, 
his eternal power and godhead.) Jude vi. (deopoi¢ atdiove,) 
eternal chains. The passage is a quotation from the 
apochryphal book of Enoch. See Quarterly, Vol. i. No. 3, 
Art. “ Fallen Angels.” See also, Clarke’s Commentary 
on the passage, and his remarks on the book of Enoch. 
In Aristotle’s Tropicorum, i. c.11, we read as follows: 
“ There are certain difficult questions which we cannot 
with certainty determine, (olov motepov 6 Kdouocg didioc } ob,) AS 
whether or not the world is eternal.” See Grotius De 
Verit. lib. i. It is manifest that Aristotle uses the word in 
the above sentence in the sense of efernal in the strictest 
sense. 

‘Arépuov, infinite, endless, interminable, boundless. See 
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Grove. In Aristotle’s work, De Mundo, we find the 
phrase, ¢& aidvoc drépyovog el¢ Erepov aiéva, from an interminable 
age to another age. ‘Ag8aproc, incorruptible, immortal, 
eternal. Grove’s Lexicon. See 1 ‘l'im. i. 17, (ddddprw ded,) 
1 Peter, i. 4, («Aepovouiay dg8aprov, incorruptible inheritance.) 
Rom. i. 23, (aoddprov deot.) 1 Cor. ix. 25, (orégavov apdaprov,) 
and xv. D2, (xal of vexpol éyepSjoovTa dodaprot ) 1 Peter, i. 23; 
(oxopéc dodaprov.) AVavaroc. immortal, everliving, neverdying, 
perpetual. Grove.—'This adjective, | believe, does not 
occur in the New Testament; but the corresponding noun 
adavacia Occurs in the following passages, 1 Cor. xv. 52, 54, 
This adjective is applied to the Gods in the Golden Say- 
ings of Pythagoras. See Greeca Majora, p. 312, 314, and 
p- 241. ’Axarédiroc. indissoluble, firm, stable, binding. 
Grove.— Heb. vii. 16, (Swe dxaraditov.) endless life. 

’Auapaévroc, and ‘Auapavreoc, unfading, never-fading, ever- 
fair and young. See Grove and Ewing.—See 1 Peter, i. 
4, (ei¢ xAnpovouiay aodaptov Kai dulavrov Kat duapavtov.) 

’AreAje, not ended, not accomplished, defective, incom- 
plete, endless, perpetual. ‘AréAevroc, endless, eternal. See 
Grove and Donnegan. 

Aeilvaoc, ever-flowing, perennial, unceasing, ever-living, 
everlasting. See Septuagint, Job, xix. 25, and Bush on 
the Resurrection, p. 99. In the Golden Sayings of Py- 
thagoras, lines 48 and 49, we read,—* | affirm by the Te- 
traclys, (the God,) that giveth us our life, the Source 
(nayav devaov gicewc) Of eternal nature, or, ever-living nature. 
See Greca Majora, Vol. ii. p. 314. 

In concluding this article, we would remark, that the 
word aidv, is frequently used in the New ‘Testament, in the 
sense of life; as it is also in Homer and many of the 
Greek authors. In Matt. xxviii. 20, we read,—* | will be 
with you through all your days, (xésa¢ rac imepas.) even unto 
the end of your life, (é0¢ Tig ovrtediag Tod aidvoc )” or, “ unto the 
end of the age ;” viz. the Jewish Dispensation. John viii. 
35, “ But the servant abideth not in the house (ele rdv aiéva,) 
during his life. The son abideth (ce rdv aiéva,.) during his 
life. John xiv. 16, “And I will pray the Father and he 
shall give you another comforter, that he may abide with 
you (ei¢ rv aiéva,) during your life.” 

The adjective (aiévwe,) is used in the sense of life-lasting 


beyond dispute in Phil. 15. See Macknight and Clarke 
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on the passage.—In 1 Cor. viii. 13, aiov clearly signifies, 
life, —“1 will not eat meat (cic rdv aidva,) during my life.” 
In Luke xx. 34, 35, it is used to signify the present life, 
and also the future. John iv. 14, “ He that drinketh of the 
water that 1 shall give him, shall not thirst, (eg rdv aiéva,) 
“in,” or “on account of this life,’ because it is a living 
life, that possesses the very elements of undecaying hap- 
piness, —a spiritual energy, that is eppoeee to death in 
every possible form. John viii. 51, 52, “If a man keep 
my saying, he shall not taste of death (cic rov aiéva) On ac- 
count of this life.’ See also John x. 28, and ix. 26, and 
xiii. 8. 

In Luke xvi. 9, the adjective aidvoc, is used in the sense 
of life-lasting, or lasting during life: “ Make unto your- 
selves friends of the ‘mammon of unrighteousness,’ (that 
is, of the wealthy,) that when ye fai: (that is, become 
superanuated, and no longer able to support yourselves, ) 
they may receive you into their houses during life, (cic rag 
aiwviovs oxnvig )” Such is the obvious sense of the above 
passage, on which much labor has been bestowed, but 
very little light evolved. 

As the noun aiov, often signifies /ife, and sometimes 
spirtt, (as Eph. ii. 2,) it seems quite reasonable and natu- 
ral, that the adjective aiévc, should be used in the sense of 
living and spiritual. And such is manifestly its usage in 
a great number of instances in the New Testament, when 
applied to {o7, life. The Greek word %%. in those passages 
which speak of entering into /i/e, passing from death into 
life, &c., undoubtedly signifies, as Prof. Robinson defines 
it, “ happiness,” or enjoyment. It is bliss of soul, or men- 
ta) enjoyment. Hence aidnian /ife is a /iving, or spiritual 
enjoyment. It is, as Prof. Robinson defines it in his Lexi- 
con, “that life of bliss and glory in the kingdom of God, 
which awaits the true disciple of Christ after the resurrec- 
lion.” But this life is not only that, which the true disci- 
ple, and all whom the Father hath given His a shall 


inherit in the resurrection state, (See John xvii. 2, and Cor. 
xv. 22,) but that which the be liever alr eudy enjoys. Says 


Dr. Jebb, as quoted by Dr. Bloomfield, “ He who, with 
his heart, believeth in the Son, is already in possession of 
eternal life.’ This is the result of Christian knowl- 
edge, (See John xvii. 2,) and is begotten in the ‘soul by the 
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vivifying effect of the Gospel. See John iii. 16, 36, and 
iv. 14, and v. 24. Dr. Clarke, (in his Com. on John v. 24,) 
says on the phrase, “ But is passed from death unto life,” 
“ Death is the country where every Christless soul lives. 
The man who knows not God, lives a dying life, or a living 
death; but he who believes in the Son of God, passes 
over from the empire of death to the empire of life.” 
Barnes on the same passage, remarks, —“ Religion and 
its blessings here and hereafter, are one and the same. 
The happiness of Heaven, is, living to God, — being sen- 
sible of his presence, and glory, and power, and rejoicing 
in that This /ife, or this religion, whether on earth 
or in heaven, is the same; the same joys extended and 
expanded forever. Hence, when a man is converted, it is 
said that he has everlasting life ; not merely shall have, but 
is already in possession of that life or happiness.” See 
Rom. vi. 16, 23, and viii. 6. Thus the everlasting, the 
aidnian life of the Gospel, is the spiritual, the living enjoy- 
ment of the Christian. It is not measured by the lapse of 
time, nor by endless duration, but by the possession of a 
divine, a spiritual life. It is the well-spring of happiness, 
flowing from a pure and perfect faith in the living God, 
and producing holiness of life, peace of soul, and a spirit 
of charity and disinterested benevolence. This life is 
brought to light in the Gospel, and is imparted to the hu- 
man soul, through its life-inspiring precepts. And that 
the reader may enjoy this /ife, that it may impart a “ peace 
that passeth understanding,” and eventually fill the souls 
of all with a “joy unspeakable and full of glory,” is the 
prayer of the writer. D. M. K. 


Arr. IV. 
Progression. 


Tuat mankind are not only liable to err, but that they 
have deeply erred, in all that concerns mind and morals, 
theory and practice, is so certain and palpable as to have 
acquired the force and authority of a proverb. They have 
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turned aside from the light, and groped in darkness ; they 
have neglected to employ the means of advancement ; 

they have persisted in wrong, when the right was accept- 
able and more eligible ; and they have refused to be in- 
structed by their experience. Yet, with these scarcely mit- 
igated truths before us, it is more than probable that their 
prejudices , and errors, and offences, are less the result of 
yerverse intentions, than of conditions and influences 
which they knew not how to control. For it should be 
remembered that error is propagated, established, and 
maintained by similar means, and with as certain success, 
as truth. And when once conceived, diffused, and sent 
down to other generations, like some hereditary disease, 
its cont :minations spread more fully and fatally over the 
system of thought, and betray a more fearful and incurable 
malignity. That mahkind hav e, in all ages, been tried by 
the besetments of error, — that modes “of thinking and 
acting have been forced upon them, by the voice of the 
many and the power of example, — that sanguin: ary laws 

have added their terrible sanctions to all “other meas- 
ures and influences,—can neither be doubted nor. de- 
nied. The free soul, that should have inspired the 
man, has struggled for a season with the restraints which 
were thrown around it; and then passively yielded to the 
dictates of an admitte -d and overwhe Iming authority. 

Thus it has been; thus, toa lamentable extent it still is, 
with the great majority of the human race. 

It may not, perhaps, be denied without qualification, 
that men in all ages have thought; but they have not 
thought independe sntly and stric tly for themselves, in the 
creat affairs of morals and religion. They have, indeed, 
had great reason to think that there was much wrong, and 
violence, and spiritual oppression ; and they have neither 
felt satisfied nor at ease. But they have felt compe led to 
think and believe as they were taught, to submit in hum- 
ble patience to the endurance of evils, which, though ob- 
vious, they knew not how to avoid or mitigate, and to 
regard their mental struggles as trials of virtue as well as 
of temper. When a doubt has been awakened of the 
utility or truth, the consistency or scriptural authority of 
some unintelligible or unreasonable dogma, it has been 
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steady the ark of God, and violence done to the sacred- 
ness of divine institutions. And how resolutely has every 
such suggestion been repressed, as the malignant insinua- 
tion of the “Father of lie es,” and as having for its object 
the utter ruin of the soul. 

But while the masses have silently endured and bowed 
submissively to what they deemed their fate, while the 
have secretly mourned over the present, and looked des- 
pairingly to the future, there have been minds which not 
only perceived the wrong, but fixed their hold upon some 
tangible and assailable point, and aspired to move heaven 
and earth for the attainment of the right. These have in 
all ages, been the martyrs to public sentiment. ‘These are 
the men, whose opinions and efforts are ever, in one or 
more particulars, in conflict with those of their times; and 
whose history always comprehends that of the mental and 
moral condition of the country and the age. Their story 
may be told by their enemies; their opinions may be mis- 
construed by prejudice, and misrepresented by malice; 
their imperfections magnified into offences, and their very 
virtues tortured into crimes, — still we e shall learn the pub- 
lic sentiment, by learning what they opposed, and why 
they were despised, hated and persecuted.” 

‘The illustration of these truths are abundant in every 
department of human history. The religious, the political, 
and even the scientific world, have respectively furnished 
their victims; and with them, the evidence to all future 
times, of the. moral and intellectual condition of the mil- 
lion. It is well that we have even these means of infor- 
mation, since but for them, our knowledge of the real 
character of some ages would have been still more limited. 
The will and the policy of rulers, were the unresisted and 
unquestioned rule of opinion and practice among the 
masses. And it was not until within the last few centu- 
ries, that the people, as such, bore any part, other than that 
of the executioners of a master’s will, in the affairs in 
which themselves were most deeply interested. It has 
been at the self-sacrifice and life-labor of a few uncompro- 
mising men, — the wisest and best of men, too, that popu- 
lar evils, whether political or religious, have usually been 
removed, and substantial human advancement effected. 

Why were the Saviour and his apostles despised, hated, 

VOL. IV. 4 
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turned aside from the light, and groped in darkness ; they 
have neglected to employ the means of advancement ; 

they have persisted in wrong, when the right was accept- 
able and more eligible; and they have refused to be in- 
structed by their experience. Yet, with these scarcely mit- 
igated truths before us, it is more than probable that their 
prejudices , and errors, and offences, are less the result of | 
perverse intentions, seuss of conditions and influences 

which they knew not how to control. For it should be 
remembered that error is propagated, established, and 
maintained by similar means, and with as certain success, 
as truth. And when once conceived, diffused, and sent 
down to other generations, like some hereditary disease, 
its cont :minations spread more fully and fatally over the 
system of thought, and betray a more fearful and incurable 
malignity. ze het meaning hav e, in all ages, been tried by 
the besetments of error, — that modes “of ‘thinking and 
acting have been forced upon them, by the voice of the 
many and the power of example, — that sanguinary laws 

have added their terrible sanctions to all other meas- 
ures and influences,—can neither be doubted nor de- 
nied. ‘The free soul, that should have inspired the 
man, has struggled for a season with the restraints which 
were thrown around it; and then passively yielded to the 
dictates of an admitted and overwhelming authority. 
Thus it has been; thus, toa lamentable extent it still is, 
with the great majority of the human race. 

It may not, perhaps, be denied without qualification, 
that men in all ages have thought; but they have not 
thought indepe ndently and strictly for themselves, in the 
great affairs of morals and religion. They have, indeed, 
had great reason to think that there was much wr ong, and 
violence, and spiritual oppression ; and they have neither 
felt satisfied nor at ease. But they have felt compelled to 
think and believe as they were taught, to submit in hum- 
ble patience to the endurance of evils, which, though ob- 
vious, they knew not how to avoid or mitigate, and to 
regard their mental struggles as trials of virtue as well as 
of temper. When a doubt has been awakened of the 
utility or truth, the consistency or scriptural authority of 
some unintelligible or unreasonable dogma, it has been 
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steady the ark of God, and violence done to the sacred- 
ness of divine institutions. And how resolutely has every 
such suggestion been repressed, as the malignant insinua- 
tion of the “ Father of lies,” and as having for its object 
the utter ruin-of the soul. 

But while the masses have silently endured and bowed 
submissively to what they deemed their fate, while they 
have secretly mourned over the present, and ‘looked des- 
pairingly to the future, there have been minds which not 
only perceived the wrong, but fixed their hold upon some 
tangible and assailable point, and aspired to move heaven 
and earth for the attainment of the right. These have in 
all ages, been the martyrs to public sentiment. ‘These are 
the men, whose opinions and efforts are ever, in one or 
more particulars, in conflict with those of their times; and 
whose history always comprehends that of the mental and 
moral condition of the country and the age. Their story 
may be told by their enemies; their opinions may be mis- 
construed by prejudice, and misrepresented by malice; 
their imperfections magnified into offences, and their very 
virtues tortured into crimes, — still we shall learn the pub- 
lic sentiment, by learning what they opposed, and why 
they were despised, hated and persecuted. 

‘The illustration of these truths are abundant in every 
department of human history. The religious, the political, 
and even the scientific world, have respectively furnished 
their victims; and with them, the evidence to all future 
times, of the moral and intellectual condition of the mil- 
lion. It is well that we have even these means of infor- 
mation, since but for them, our knowledge of the real 
character of some ages would have been still more limited. 
The will and the policy of rulers, were the unresisted and 
unquestioned rule of opinion and practice among the 
masses. And it was not until within the last few centu- 
ries, that the people, as such, bore any part, other than that 
of the executioners of a master’s will, in the affairs in 
which themselves were most deeply interested. It has 
been at the self-sacrifice and life-labor of a few uncompro- 
mising men, — the wisest and best of men, too, that popu- 
lar evils, whether political or religious, have usually been 
removed, and substantial human advancement effected. 
Why were the Saviour and his apostles despised, hated, 
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persecuted, sacrificed ? Because, neither the people of the 
Jews, nor the masses of the Gentiles, were capable of 
judging and acting for themselves. ‘They were debarred 
from the examination of the gospe 1; they were prevented, 

by all possible means, from attaining a knowle dge of its 
principles, or appreciating the te ndency of its truths ; and 
the stern mandates of the priesthood, or the still more ‘cruel 
rescripts of the civil governor, were enforced at the sacri- 
fice of all legitimate right and all human sympathy. And 
this—not because the “people, as such, were indisposed to 
listen to the message of peace; for they often gave une- 
quivocal evidence of their deep and lively interest in those 
who aspired to teach them, and who in many ways 
evinced an inextinguishable sympathy for them. But 
they were overawed, and the policy and the will of the 
few gave impulse and character to the movements of the 
many. ‘The same reasons apply to every instance of 
general persecution for opinion’s sake, from the apostolic 
age to the present. This may be distinctly perceiv ed and 
fully understood, by calling to mind that there is not now 
a single government among enlightened nations that could 
enforce so much as one of ‘the sanguinary and persecuting 
measures of by-gone times. There is now a public mind, 
as well as character; and that mind has outlived this most 
important portion of its vassalage, and will no longer 
suffer the operation of a law which sets the first principles 
of toleration at defiance. 

From these data we learn, that the distinguishing fea- 
ture in the character of man—of the race, is PROGRESS; a 
constant tendency, with occasional and limited exceptions, 
to improvement, to elevation. Everything relating to him 
combines to sustain the belief, that his moral, social, and 
intellectual condition is higher and better in ‘the present, 
than in any preceding age. He is improved in his whole 
condition and character. He is better fed, better clothed, 
better lodged, and better governed. He is more enlight- 
ened; he feels deeper and broader sympathies; he under- 
stands more clearly his affinities, and identifies his interests 
and his happiness more effectually with his race. He has 
learned that he is at least a unit in the sum of human ex- 
istence ; and, consequently, that he bears, and must bear 
his relative proportion of good or evil, happiness or misery. 
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He has outlived his isolation from his fellows; he is slowly 
but surely rising up from his debasement ; his stinted and 
benumbed faculties are quickening under excitement ; ; his 
vacant mind is filling with ideas, alike novel and crude, it 
may be, but ideas still; and he is no longer satisfied with 
the endurance of evils at the disposal of human wisdom 
and power, and which he once deemed inseparable from 
existence. 

‘The enviable distinctions of a class are passing away, 
and are becoming the inheritance of the million,—the 
unquestioned rights of man. And how came he by all 
these things ? Came they from heaven in glorious vision ? 
Did they ina moment break upon his passive soul, and 
overwhelm him with their number, variety, and falness 1 ? 
Or did he leap at once, from the profound depths of his 
degradation, and seize the aggregate of all which he now 
enjoys? O, no, none of these things. ‘They have been 
wrought out piecemeal through long ages, in the furnace 
of affliction. ‘They are the incipient results of troubled 
thoughts, of untold sacrifices, of lives of weariness and 
unsubdued determination. They are the products of 
minds elevated above, and uninfluenced by, the consid- 
erations that sway the multitude; minds which defied the 
intervention of human authority between themselves and 
their God; minds which despised vulgar prejudices, which 
perils could not awe, and which gloried in the mainte- 
nance of the good and the true, even at the price of blood. 

Looking back as we must, from the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, we are struck with amazement at the tardy 
progress of mankind during many ages. Nor is our 
wonder abated, by the additional consideration, that so 
little was attempted or achieved, at any one time. Great 
and good men appear to have been incapable of perceiving 
or resisting more than a single error or wrong, of all the 
host by which they were surrounded; or of comprehend- 
ing more than a single elevating truth or duty, to the pro- 
motion of which they consecrated their labors and their 
lives. The most prominent, but by no means the most 
formidable evils, were more frequently the subjects of 
complaint and resistance; and were it not for principles 
involved and too commonly unseen, the sacrifices made, 
seem too great for the motive, or the end attained. In a 
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majority of instances, the reforms which were attempted in 
the church, related to visible and tangible matters, rather 
than to the deep and real causes of the existing evils. 
The manner of administering a rite, — the habilime nts of 
the clergy,— the observation “of a festiv: al; the nature, ex- 
tent, and gradation of clerical offices, and of ecclesiastical 
powers, — were, either in substance or name, the subjects 
of intense interest and absorbing consideration. It is 
difficult at this day, to comprehend the possible reasons 
why strong and sincere men should have begun and ended 
their labors. in conflict with such matters. Could we 
permit ourselves to strike out of the account the condition 
of this or that particular age; the circumstances under 
which the reformers, during several centuries, were edu- 
cated, and all the influences by which they were sur- 
rounded, we could scarcely give them credit for exalted 
intellects, or high and worthy motives. 

But under the circumstances, these contests were among 
the most important ever maint: rined by devoted men. For 
however we may regard the subjects of their controversies 
as mere “ mint, anise and cummin,” compared with those 
of more recent agitation and dispute, they were then mat- 
ters of the last consequence in the estimation of the relig- 
ious world. And those who perilled fame, and fortune, 
and life for the removal of a perceived and understood 
wrong, and for the attainment of the right, did what few 
had the ability or moral courage to undert: ike ; and at the 
same time bore their part, and “bore it manfully, in rolling 
forward the tide of human elevation and improvement. 
Something was always done, in these struggles with pre- 
scriptive usage and presumptive power; and something 
was always gained, even when the daring innovator was 
crushed by the weight of authority. Men learned to 
think, and in time, to “feel their power;— and the upward 
tendency of their movement was accelerated and con- 
firmed. 

It is not the magnitude of an enterprise, abstractly con- 
sidered, that gives it importance, but its results, its bearings 
and influences upon the minds of men. Hence, in the 
struggles of the early Reformers, we are to keep constantly 
in mind the whole of their eoudition: We areto recollect 
that they. were surrounded and beset by all the prevailing 
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influences ; that they shared in the tastes and habits, and 
were strongly imbued with the prejudices of the times. 
From some of these, and some of the worst of them, too, 
they broke loose, and planted their feet on new and un- 
trodden ground. For its defence and maintenance, they 
staked their all, and then flung themselves into the conflict 
resolved to triumph or to perish. And think as we may 
of the matters in controversy aside from their results, there 
is a moral grandeur, a moral sublimity, in the purposes 
and conduct of the early Reformers. Let the singleness of 
motive by which they were actuated, be taken into con- 
sideration, and it will be seen that they do not belong to 
the class of ordinary great men. They were not influ- 
enced by the motives or interests that govern other men; 
they had no exclusively selfish ends to answer, the possible 
gratification of which might stimulate their endeavors; 
they sought no mere secular power, and aimed at no tem- 
poral aggrandizement. No; but they sought, by what they 
deemed truth and right, to free men’s souls from mental 
bondage; to elevate the unthinking and subdued, with 
thought and hope; and to bring them back from darkness 
and degradation, to light and manhood, and to re-baptize 
the human soul with knowledge and the love of God. 

What at this day would not agitate the surface of the 
public mind nor move a hand among the million, then 
gathered around itself the most momentous considerations, 
involved near and remote consequences, and diffused over 
whole kingdoms the power and the terror of strong excite- 
ment. All this is too palpable to be misconceived or 
overlooked. But behind it all, we are to look for those 
moral and mental forces wae h inspired these mighty 
movements; and there we shall find the aspiration and the 
effort for something higher and better, and more satisfying 
to the human soul. Men asked—not all that with reason 
and right might have been demanded — but still, more 
than the age could give. They asked —what it took sev- 
eral centuries of progress to obtain; and what at this time 
we marvel should ever have been denied — the Bible, and 
liberty of conscience. 

The Reformation—the glorious Reformation— in Prot- 
estant phrase, came, with all its excitement and sacrifice, 


its extravagance and repose; and we contemplate its 
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progress and results with hearts filled with gratitude and 
admiration. It has shown itself to be the great power that 
penetrated, and which in time will dispel, the “ dark- 

ness that covered the earth,” and throw its purifying influ- 
ences over the whole family of Christians. Papacy itself is 
no longer the unclean and monstrous thing that it was. 
It has greatly mitigated its pretensions, and proportionally 
ceased to affront Heaven with its blasphemies. And with 
the same creed and the same profession, with the same 
language and the same ritual, but changed in heart and 
soul, it exhibits everywhere a more humble and tolerant 
spirit, and lives in name, while its former self has passed 
away forever. 

Protestantism, in the mean time, has taken to itself the 
right of perpetual innovation. Hence its numerous sects, 
its discordant creeds, its diversified usages, and its angry 
disputes. But all this is well; for it stimulates thought, 
and leads onward and upward, “however slowly, to the true 
ends of Protestantism — the full and free exercise of pri- 
vate judgment, and the ultimate exercise of true Christian 
charity. These things may be often overlooked in the 
controversies and collisions between sects; but as the 
means are in progress, the end will be attained in defiance 
of man’s oversight or apathy. Flint and steel, though en- 
tirely unconscious, by a little friction can be rendered 
subservient to the purposes of light and heat. The asser- 
tion of the great proposition of Protestantism, the right of 
private judgment, was the death-warrant of all spiritual 
domination. And however long the execution may be 
postponed, the time will surely come, when the Christian 
will have no sacred altar, but his own heart; no master, 
but Christ; and no object of supreme homage, but his 
“Father in heaven.” Let us then look behind the more 
obvious movements of parties, and fix our attention upon 
the great principles that are urging forward those convul- 
sive and mighty efforts. He must have observed the 
religious and moral movements since the Reformation, 
to little purpose, who does not perceive that the successive 
impulses given to the general mind have resulted in the 
enjoyment of a greater degree of religious liberty; a near- 
er approximation of opinion to a common stagdard; and 
the exercise of a more definite and broader Christian 


charity. 
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The great fact developed by the Reformation, and which 
the reader should constantly keep in mind, is, the aspira- 
tion after something better; a desire to abandon the wrong 
and to possess the right. We may at times feel to regret 
that the axe was not laid at the root of the tree of error, 
and a thorough reform attempted in the first instance. 
But a little reflection will probably satisfy us that the 
undertaking was graduated to the state of the times and 
the condition of society. Had more been attempted, it is 
morally certain that the whole would have fallen to the 
ground; and a later age would have had the honor of 
beginning and perfecting the work. Besides, it is plainly 
contrary to the established laws of human progress, that 
every necessary good should be sought or attained, and 
every evil seen and exploded, at any one time. It would 
leave too little to enterprise, and mind would stagnate for 
want of excitement. Let any one reflect a moment on 
the mental struggles, the doubts and misgivings with 
which Luther entered upon and carried forward some 
parts of his enterprise, and it will be seen that he under- 
took quite as much as he distinctly perceived or under- 
stood. And when the difficulty of achieving what was 
really contemplated is taken into the account,—the hos- 
tility encountered, the dangers incurred,—it is evident 
that enough was projected, and every thing gained that 
the times could grant. It is morally certain, that the 
attempt to arrest the miserable traffic in indulgences, cost 
the soul of Luther more solicitude than Cesar felt in 
crossing the Rubicon. 

We next come upon the age of the Puritans. With 
these men, notwithstanding their abominable cant and 
offensive sanctimoniousness, are to be found many of the 
true elements of moral advancement. They resisted every 
encroachment upon the rights of conscience. Entreaties 
and threats were alike thrown away upon them. Witha 
hatred of religious tyranny that knew no abatement, and 
with a zeal and perseverance that defied exhaustion, they 
went steadily forward to their purpose. For this they 
were prepared to make any and every sacrifice ; to forego 
country, and home, and friends; and to peril their lives at 
any moment, if so they might worship God without book, 
or the intervention of a hated priesthood. With these 
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feelings and principles, they spread themselves over the 
land; held proscribed conventicles in the cottages; ad- 
dressed all classes and conditions of men; and inspired 
them with the energies of new thoughts, and imparted a 
portion of their own indomitable spirit. A civil revolution 
followed. But it is the revolution of mind in which we are 
concerned; and it was this that wrought changes which no 


human power yet has, or ever can control. A thousand 


Hampdens, a thousand Cromwells might successively 
perish, and all the physical glories of as many Common- 
wealths pass away, without materially impeding the pro- 
gress of the principles of religious liberty which the Puri- 
tans maintained. This is the enduring monument which 
they reared for themselves; and its moral inscriptions shall 
transmit their memory to the last ens of time. 

That in many things and many ways, the Puritans were 
fully imbued with the spirit of the Ye is beyond all 
question. But when they rejected Popery and Episco- 
pacy under every form and name, they re-asserted the 
great maxim of the Reformation, in defiance even of 
themselves. Whatever they might think or intend, they 
were destined to learn, — and did. learn, what their svewad 
principles could hardly fail to tesch,-——that the human 
mind once effectually set at work, must seek advancement 
in its Own Way ; and that it is not to be controlled in its 
operations, or in its choice of means or measures by the 
authority of laws, or by ecclesiastical dictation. And 
there were men among them who understood their rights 
and their position. And they looked forward and aspired 
to establish principles and truths, on which coming gene- 
rations might more effectually act; and by which all error 
should be finally seen and removed, and simple truth and 
moral purity bless mankind. Such men not only leave 
their impress upon their own age, but they admonish all 
men in all times, that they should hold no compromise 
with wrong, no fellowship with popular error, and own no 
master but Christ. 

From that time to the present, innovations multiply 
upon us beyond all precedent. Minds long bowed to the 
yoke of orthodoxy, and bound with all its cords, have 
broken loose from their thraldom, and challenged their 
right to dissent. For ages, the fundamental doctrines of 
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the church had remained the same in all their essential 
features. Institutions and forms had felt the hand of ren- 
ovation, and changes had come over them; but still the 
dominant theology remained the same, or slightly modi- 
fied. But the time had now come, when men began to 
look deeper than the surface, and when they were deter- 
mined to scan the principles of faith, as well as the visible 
symbols and ordinances of religion. This was a fearful 
undertaking, and those who entered upon it did so with 
fear and trembling. ‘The subject was deemed sacred by 
all men; and many believed and asserted that it could 
not be questioned without impiety, nor admit of innova- 
tion without inviting perdition. 

But the desire to ascertain whether the Scriptures did, 
or did not, justify.a more rational and liberal system of 
Christian faith, was not to be repressed by menaces and 
anathemas. ‘The Protestant world had already become 
satisfied, that men had been mistaken respecting other 
matters involved by religion, — and it was natural to infer 
the possibility of similar mistakes in the graver subjects of 
faith and divine truth. And pure hearted and strong 
minded men entered upon the investigation, carried for- 
ward their labors, and, in the midst of reproach, attained 
satisfaction to their own souls. ‘They rejected some of 
the established dogmas ; and they adopted others deemed 
more worthy of Heaven, and more in accordance with 
reason and revelation. , 

Among the substantial evidences of progress, we should 
not fail to notice that of increasing indulgence to dissent- 
ers. The time was rapidly passing away, when the 
prison, the torture, or the stake, were the most available 
arguments, —or, when the powers that might deem it 
desirable, could find it prudent or safe to employ them 
against heretics. ‘This was the dawn of that day, when 
what the laws could not accomplish, was wisely to be 
left to the decisions of the public mind. And unfortunate 
as it is, that Christian charity did not advance with Chris- 
tian liberty, it is still better that those who hold, or fancy 
that they hold, the key to public opinion, should spend 
their breath in vituperation, than waste their strength, 
and outrage humanity by the infliction of physical suffer- 
ings. Prejudices may be rendered more inveterate for a 
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season by the machinations of crafty men; but integrity 
even in a heretic will command respect, and the right in 
defiance of popular favor, will finally triumph. 

Those who would reform the doctrines of the Church, 
and bring men back to the simplicity and purity of the 
primitive “gospel, s seized upon different points, and labored 
to establish positions as dissimilar as can well be im: ig- 
ined. In this, they not only acted without concert, but 
they disjoined, — or rather prevented the union under one 
common head, of truths which mutually belong to the 
great system of the gospel. ‘They saw with different eyes | 
onal labored for the attainment of different ends. They : 
perceived that Christianity, originally so intelligible and | 
comprehensible, must have been corrupted and mystified | 
to become what it then was. They knew, that reason 
had not been permitted to exercise its functions in the 
examination and adoption of the creed; and that opinions 
were maintained and held essential to salvation, at which 
reason revolted, and which revelation would not sustain. 
And agreeing in these things, each one went his way to 
perform his appropriate work — and which, when brought 
together and blended into one system, will constitute a 
consistent and harmonious whole. Some maintained that 
the paternity of God was the guaranty of illimitable 
mercy and universal salvation; others, that like all indi- 
viduals, the Deity was one; ‘and only one indivisible 
being. Altogether there was a prevalent disposition to 
test the creed by the Scriptures; and to render religion 
more intelligible, more pure, and more comforting. 

A remarkable instance of the different tendency of 
great minds in matters of faith, was furnished during the 
English Commonwealth. At the same time, it furnishes 
an interesting and striking example of the difficulty en- 
countered by honest and resolute reformers, of grasping 
more than one important particular, and carrying forward 
more than one form of religious enterprise, at the same 
time. Milton and Jeremy White —the former being 
foreign secretary, and the latter chaplain to Cromwell — 
were at the same time engaged in the vindication of 
entirely dissimilar views of ‘the Deity, and the results of 
the divine government. Milton wrote an elaborate treatise, 
repudiating the doctrine of the Trinity, and asserting the 
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indivisible oneness of God; and White composed an 
essay, in which he rejected the common belief of endless 
misery, and triumphantly maintained the truth of univer- 
sal salvation. And there is probably no creed among 
Christians, which has not furnished individuals who have 
believed and defended one or the other of these systems. 
Catholics and Protestants, with all their social and secta- 
rian prejudices, and in defiance of the restraints thrown 
around them, have respectively contributed to swell the 
number of the believers in the unity of God, or in the 
ultimate purity and happiness of all the human race. 
There have been minds among them all, that never could 
believe that one God included three distinct and equal 
persons, — other minds, that were never satisfied with the 
exclusiveness of their party; and which never could 
think, that a benevolent and holy God could exclude one 
moral being from hope and final happiness, or render one 
completely and interminably miserable. 

It is not the mere fact, that Universalism on the one 
hand, and Unitarianism on the other, were inculcated and 
ably maintained by those men, that gives the subject its 
peculiar interest. For both opinions had been previously 
asserted, and had given mortal offence. But there is the 
evidence of a mental force and moral integrity in the men 
themselves, as well as signs of human progress, which 
should not be overlooked. They lived and acted under 
the excitement and agitation of a civil war, which resulted 
in the subversion of a long established monarchy; and 
when the public mind was intensely engaged with projects, 
for founding a new government and new institutions of 
religion. And that they should at that time, of all others, 
have devoted themselves to the consideration of subjects, 
which involved the consistency of their own and the na- 
tion’s creed, can be accounted for in no other way, it 
would seem, than from the universal prevalence of reli- 
gious speculation among all classes of society. But, 
leaving the cause to conjecture, the moral courage dis- 
played in the vindication of doctrines so new, so utterly 
at variance with established faith, so repugnant to the pre- 
judices of the multitude, is not often surpassed or equalled. 
For theirs were not mere private opinions, to be read and 
wondered at, when their exponents had passed off the 
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stage. No; they were living and influencing principles 
of faith, which inspired and governed their conduct. 
Rising far above the level of the times, these distinguished 
men looked abroad and beyond the reign of error and 
mysticism, and essayed to shed the light of sober truth 
over the domain of spiritual darkness, and to temper the 
general enthusiasm by the suggestions of enlightened 
reason. ‘I'hey virtually maintained, that while the Scrip- 
tures constituted the only authoritative rule of faith, they 
could neither teach an absurdity respecting the divine na- 
ture, nor authorize opinions which contravened the purity 
and perfection of the divine character. 

Though living at the same time, and worshipping, as it 
were, at the same altar, their labors were directed to the 
attainment of very different ends. Milton addressed him- 
self to the mere rationale of the creed. He would him- 
self know, and he would have others know, whether the 
unity of God was as consistent with the Scriptures, as 
with the dictates of reason. But he took little interest, 
comparatively, in the great question respecting the results 
of the divine government. ‘T’o believe in one only God, 
to believe that Jesus Christ was his Son in some sense, 
and to live a puritan life, was, it would seem in his esti- 
mation, enough for man here and hereafter. He could 
sing of Paradise Lost and Regained; but he could not in 
sober prose hazard the expression of his belief, that the 
least, and the worst, and the last, of earth’s erring children 
would find his way back to the grace of redemption and 
the bosom of his God. On the contrary, the other seems 
not to have been disturbed by the monstrosities of the 
Trinity, or by the misnamed equity, that could inflict im- 
mortal anguish upon the innocent Jesus to screen and 
save the guilty — and all the guilty of our race. But his 
soul rev olted at the thought of man’s infinite sufferings 
for the sins of time. This touched his sympathy and 
warmed his philanthrophy into life. And he at once 
found it impossible to vindicate the divine character, on 
the supposition, that one human creature could suffer 
without end. That could not be impartiality, which 
could institute or permit an infinite distinction in man’s 
final condition; nor could that be true benevolence which 
rendered a creature miserable beyond redemption. 
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The different tendencies of religious minds, — the dif- 
ferent subjects to which the reforming process is in conse- 
quence directed, by individuals of the same age, coun 
and religion, are seldom more prominently exhibited than 
in these eminent men. ‘Their labors and writings evi- 
dently carried forward the work of moral advancement, 
among the better or higher classes of English society. 
They did not reach the public mind so directly and gen- 
erally, as others have since done ; but from their position, 
they must have exerted great infieameos over not a few of 
the strong men of the time. Nothing else can fully ac- 
count for their personal safety and great reputation, at a 
time when heresy was watched with sleepless vigilance 
and punished with exemplary severity. But imbued with 
the spirit of charity themselves, they seem to have inspired 
others with its exercise, even when openly canvassing and 
impugning some of the most cherished and sacred opin- 
ions of their cotemporaries. 

There is great danger, when minds, long confined 
within narrow limits, break forth from the restraints of 
their creed, that they will set all bounds at defiance ; nor is 
the danger least, where the subject involves the aspirations 
of human reason. Hence, most unbelievers in divine 
revelation have become so— not by giving heed to the 
Scriptures, — but by supposing that some unreasonable 
dogma was, as they had formerly believed, still taught in 
them. Neither Milton nor White fell into this error. 
They never aspired to be wise “above what was written.” 
What they rejected, they satisfied themselves, after diligent 
search and patient thought, was not taught in the Bible — 
and what they believed and taught, they were convinced 
by the same reasons, was sustained by divine revela- 
tion. ‘They carried forward towards its results, the great 
position of the Reformers — not for the purpose of render- 
ing the Scriptures less authoritative, or their teachings less 
precious to the soul of man — but with the intention of 
showing their consistency, and to inspire man with com- 
forting hopes. They affected no refinements of the simple 
teachings of Jesus; they attempted no fastidious quali- 
fication of his miracles ; and they entertained no doubts 
of his divine authority. So far from this, they believed 
him to be a “ Teacher sent from God,” divinely inspired 
VOL. Iv. a 
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and spotless in purity. And they contemplated the history 
of his blameless life, his marvellous works, his persevering 
fidelity, his patient endurance under sufferings, with de- 
vout gratitude ; while they drew sustaining hopes and 
unfailing consolation from the proofs of his resurrection. 

It might be thought singular, that these two men should 
apparent! ly wholly overlook the fact, that their respective 
theories were but parts of the same great system, were 
not similar instances too numerous and palpable to be 
mistaken, occurring among us every day. No successful 
pretensions, however, can be made to rational and liberal 
Christianity without their union. Both are indispensable to 
the consistency, and the benevolent character, of the 
gospel. For it cannot be pretended that the doctrine of 
the Trinity was ever perceived or understood by any 
process of reasoning; or, that it is any evidence of gen- 
uine benevolence in the Deity, to render any of his moral 
offspring completely and perpetually miserable. And the 
fact, that the doctrine of the restitution and that of the 
divine unity, still have a separate existence in theory 
as well as profession, by no means diminishes the evi- 
dence, that he who ascribes to God an all-embracing 
paternity, and who yet denies to any of God’s children, 
the blessings implied by that affinity, has not perfected his 
title to the exclusive appellation of liberal Christian. Nor 
can we by any means understand, by what process of 
reason it has ever happened, that any one who believes in 
the “grace of God that bringeth salvation to all men, 
can suppose that grace to have been purchased or won 
from the “God of all grace,” by the pains and sufferings 
of the unoffending Jesus. ‘To inflict infinite sufferings on 
the most obdurate transgressor, is more than enough to 
excite the horror of all reflecting beings ; but the horror 
of such infliction is immeasurably augmented when it is 
supposed to fall on the innocent. And it would seem to 
imply a depth of selfishness altogether unknown in any 
other human concernment, that can accept even salvation 
on terms so utterly revolting. 

But different as were the ends pursued, or the means 
employed for their attainment, by Milton and White, they 
still bore a useful part in the work of religigus progress. 
They have respectively left the most undoubted evidences 
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of the onward course of their own minds; and the prin- 
ciples and doctrines which they maintained and defended, 
have rendered the prevalent systems of Christianity de- 
cidedly more intellectual and more benignant. They did 
something for human reason and human charity ; and at 
the same time, rendered the Scriptures more attractive, by 
showing that their teachings were less repulsive and less 
exclusive. And, regret as we may, that peculiar structure 
or tendency of mind, which induced them to overlook or 
disregard the importance of each other’s views, and 
indeed their undeniable affinity; still we have great rea- 
son to thank God that they did so much, and did it so 
well. 

From the time of the English Commonwealth, numer- 
ous successive instances have occurred, in which individ- 
uals have broken loose from the real or supposed bondage 
of a party, and asserted their right of dissent from the 
doctrines and usages once firmly believed and held sacred 
by themselves. ‘This has sometimes been effected, with- 
out materially disturbing their previous social relations, or 
dissolving their religious connections. But it may be 
presumed that, in such instances, we are not always to 
impute the forbearance and indulgence to the exclusive 
influence of Christian charity. Innovation is more com- 
monly followed by protracted and angry controversy, and 
the ultimate expulsion of the supposed heretical offender ; 
and in due time, by the organization of a new party, 
another sect or denomination. Thus, while the dis- 
tinguished men to whom we have referred, neither aban- 
doned their religious connection, nor sought to establish a 
new and more reformed communion, their successors 
in the same general enterprise were eventually compelled 
to do both. 

It was not until the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
that either Unitarians or Universalists became, in the pro- 
per meaning of the terms, distinct and separate denomina- 
tions. Lindsay, Priestley, and others, having groped their 
way out of their respective communions, with great faith- 
fulness and at considerable sacrifice vindicated the oneness 
and the paternity of the Deity. Their efforts were not 
limited to the critical investigation of the Scriptures, and 
the publication of a dew expository essays; they en- 
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deavored to reach the public mind more directly and 
effectively by the establishment of places of worship, 
where all that would come might come, and hear the 
doctrine of the divine unity. 

I1 was even perceived, that the rejection of the doctrine 
of the Trinity involved that of several kindred errors. 
The long established views respecting the atonement, and 
of the origin and extent of human depravity, were discov- 
ered to be as unfounded and repulsive, as those relating 
to the tripersonality of the Deity. Hence, the rejection of 
the ‘Trinitarian hypothesis was ‘but the incipient step in a 
series of important innovations upon the popular creed. 
In most other instances, however important the particular 
doctrine rejected or established, the general faith was 
scarcely implicated. But it was impossible to exclude the 
Trinity from the creed, without involving its concomitants. 
The doctrine of the divi ine oneness could not be engrafted 
upon the old theology,— it could not be maintained but 
at the sacrifice of some other fundamentals of the conumon 
faith—and it could not form the exclusive subject of a 
new and distinct system of Christian belief. 

In the meantime, others, whose names will never be 
forgotten, devoted their life-labors to the establishment and 
promotion of the doctrine of Universal salvation. Relly 
in England, and Murray, Winchester, and others in the 
United States, were each, in his own way and sphere, 
aspiring and toiling to convince mankind of the bound- 
less and saving grace of God. With little pretension, and 
with very inadequate means, these pure-minded and 
thinking men wrought effectually for the reformation of 
Christian doctrine, as maintained by the church. And 
they reached the general mind, with a power and success, 
scarcely paralleled since the age of the apostles. ‘They 
taught what was of deeper and more abiding moment to 
the sympathies and the hopes of man, and they did more 
for Christian charity and human happiness, than had 
been achieved by all others since the Reformation. They 
were the instruments under God, of enabling men more 
effectually and confidingly to look up to him as their 
“Father in heaven,” — whose paternal kindness never 
fails; which cannot be exhausted by the number or the 
wants of its objects, nor turned away by human miscon- 
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ception, frailty, or ingratitude. ‘To know and to feel all 
this, ‘o confide, in consequence, in the purposes and re- 
sources of that Father, is of far greater moment to the 
soul — is productive of more true devotion, and more 
substantial happiness, than any and all the merely rational 
theories, that have yet been the subjects of human specu- 
lation. There is nothing in the abstract consideration of 
the doctrine of the divine unity, or any of its palpable 
appendages, essentially calculated to reach and aflect the 
heart. It is as easy and as natural—and observation 
proves that it is quite as certain, that men can love and 
adore a God in three persons, as in one — provided his 
character and purposes, in other respects, are the same. 
But not so, in regard to the great matter of salvation. 
There is an infinite difference between the Deity who 
renders, or permits some of his moral offspring to become 
endlessly and completely miserable — and the God of the 
Scriptures, who, though he punishes, does so for their 
reformation, and who will in the final issue make them all 
good and all happy. ‘The student who attains to some 
new intellectual truth, may very properly feel gratified 
with the capabilities and triumphs of reason; but his 
heart is not necessarily nor probably touched with the 
feelings of tenderness and gratitude, that warm and in- 
spire the soul of the child of want and affliction, for some 
small proof of sympathy or kindness. And how infinitely 
touching and impressive is the benignity, that forgives 
our sins and redeems us from all guilt, sufferings, and sor- 
rows! 

That these eminent and devoted advocates of Univer- 
salism were, in all other particulars, fully imbued with 
the doctrines of the prevalent orthodoxy, needs neither 
denial nor proof. In this respect they were not, perhaps, 
exceeded in absurdity by any men of their time. But, 
with all their zeal for not a few of the standard and pre- 
scriptive corruptions of the primitive gospel, they have the 
merit of laboring, faithfully and successfully, to free the 
souls of men from the most terrific and revolting item in 
the catalogue of religious errors. And, far as it might be 
from their wishes or their thoughts, to open the way for 
further innovation, it could scarcely take the prophetic dis- 
cernment of Isaiah to foresee, that those who became con- 
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vinced of the error of the church, in a matter so momen- 
tous, as that which involved the final issue of the plan of 
stibwasions: would also suspect the divine authority of other 
and Jess important doctrines. The reflecting Universalist 
would not be long satisfied with the dictum of the church, 
when contradicted by the sober convictions of his own 
mind. He would seriously doubt, whether a God, whose 
very nature is love, had been won to the exercise of that 
perfection towards mankind, by the interposition and suf- 
ferings of his own equal Son. It would naturally follow, 
and it did follow, that individuals perceived that the good- 
ness of God was the fountain, whence flowed full salva- 
tion ; and, consequently, that an infinite sacrifice, by way 
of atonement, was not necessary, and had not been made, 
forman. And it further followed, as an inference from 
the personal labors of Christ, that his a were 
viewed, — not as in any sense the cause Why God’s grace 
was extended to man, but as the consequence of conflicting 
with human prejudice and perverseness, in making that 
grace known. ‘I‘his great change in the views of Univer- 
alists , Spread at once over the whole denomination ; and, 
while it gave consistency to their faith, it added an impulse 
to their efforts and their success in its propagation. 

In connection with these advances in the work of restor- 
ing the gospel to its primitive simplicity and purity, was 
another, of vital moment to the moral dignity and virtue 
of man. For many ages, it had unfortunately been the 
belief of all Christendom, that man was inherently, and of 
necessity, Wholly depraved ; and, by consequence, utterly 
incapable of “ thinking right, or acting well.” ‘Than which, 
perhaps, no mere opinion ever had an equal influence in 
paralyzing human virtue. Morality may well languish, 
under the belief that all attempts at its practice must fail ; 
and virtuous aspirations will naturally be suffered to die 
away in the soul, when the endeavor to cherish or act 
upon them, might aggravate the intensity of guilt and 
of punishment. Without pretending to specify the argu- 
ments or proofs, on which the advocates of the moral ca- 
pability of man proceeded, we may suppose that two 
great questions must have presented themselves for solu- 
tion: whether the Deity could consistently create and love 
a being, whose whole moral nature w ould “become, and 
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did become corrupt; and whether, under any circumstan- 
ces, such a being was worthy of the benevolence of the 
gospel, by which unfortunately he could not be in the least 
benefited, without the intervention of a perpetual miracle ? 
But whatever were the grounds on which they proceeded, 
the result is, that Universalists, as a denomination, believe 
in the natural ability of man to understand his duty, and 
to practise the moral virtues. ‘They maintain, that how- 
ever debased and defiled by sin, there are within him the 
elements of moral greatness; that he is a creature of God, 
with the divine image still impressed upon his intimate 
nature ; and that, under more favorable circumstances, his 
capability will develope itself in works of purity and peace. 
That it was for these ends that the gospel was sent to 
man, — not to effect a new creation, but to reform the ex- 
isting one,— to give to him instructions concerning his 
destiny, — to influence and win him to obedience, by the 
example of Christ, — to inspire him with just conceptions of 
his worth, — and to fill his soul with lofty aspirations after 
the true and divine good. 

It is believed that the present age is principally indebted 
to Universalists, for another and very important doctrine; 
which, though one of manifest revelation, was obscured 
or lost in the existing creeds of the dominant religious 
sects. It is the doctrine of present rewards and punish- 
ments, under the divine government. This is, necessarily, 
one of the most momentous subjects to the interests of 
morality, that was ever brought under consideration. And 
it comes so sustained by Scripture authority and human 
experience, as to commend itself to the faith of the reflect- 
ing Christian of all parties. It is, therefore, extending 
with great rapidity, and working its ‘influences , directly or 
indirectly, where, but a few years since, it was neither re- 
cognized nor known. It is difficult to conceive by what 
mental or moral obliquity, this doctrine was so long over- 
looked, and its practical and experimental evidence so 
long disregarded. ‘The supposition, that the Deity neither 
rewaids men for their virtues, nor punishes them for their 
vices, in this state of existence, is almost a denial of his 
government over the world. At least, it implies that he 
permits its moral affairs to go on at human discretion, 
without any present encouragement to those who do well, 
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or restraint upon transgressors. All has been left to the 
uncertain and unavailing influence of futurity; to the 
power of the hopes and fears which centre and terminate 
there. Few things have tended more to cumber theologi- 
cal science, to involve it in embarrassment, and to render 
it suspicious in the estimation of many reflecting minds, 
than the reference of both virtue and vice to a future world 
for adjudication. ‘The approvings of conscience for vir- 
tues done, and the most pungent guilt for sins committed, 
have been regarded as mere trifles, only felt as the fore- 
shadowings of final destiny. ‘The scriptural assurances 
of mental peace, as the reward of virtue, only so long as 
it was practised, and that sufferings for sin should termi- 
nate on reformation, have been carried forward for appli- 
cation to a world, where it was supposed that changes 
would never be known, and where, if they were possible 
in the creature, they could neither secure nor produce a 
solitary beneficial influence. It is all but self-evident, then, 
that while the doctrine of present judgment, according to 
human works, restores to man the conviction of God’s 
government over the world, it directly tends to render 
Christianity less gloomy and more practical. 

The great question involved by the foregoing is, whether 
all this is progress? Has man been morally enlightened ? 
Has reason been honored and elevated? Has human 
brotherhood become better understood? Has the Bible 
received more consideration, are its precepts more venera- 
ted, its truths more loved? If so, then there is all neces- 
sary proof of the moral progress of the Christian world. 

‘That mankind have, in various ways, become more en- 
lightened, more civilized, is no longer a question; the 
precise point involved is, whether they are morally and 
religiously enlightened? Are there undoubted evidences 
of progression, in these respects? and if so, in what do 
they consist? Changes are neither always, nor necessa- 
rily, the evidences of improvement. On the contrary, 
whatever their immediate or remote benefits, they are gen- 
erally regarded as hurtful, as calculated to unsettle estab- 
lished principles or usages, and to throw men back upon 
some false or exploded position. Of this, the illustrations 
are too numerous and obvious, to need even reference ; 
they will occur to all who have ever thought on the ope- 
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rations of the human mind, or observed the progress of 
human affairs. Neither does the admission of any given 
proposition, certainly establish its truth. If it did, there 
is, perhaps, not a dozen follies or fallacies on record, whose 
truth would not be demonstrated by the general consent of 
mankind. And in no instance, is this more susceptible of 
illustration and proof, than in relation to matters that con- 
cern religion. 

Where, then, are the proofs of moral and religious ad- 
vancement ? — in what do they consist? Precisely where 
the evidences of every other form of progress are to be 
found; and in the facts evolved by the mere progress of 
time — in the present condition of man, as compared with 
what it formerly was. ‘The moment we compare the 
moral condition of the world, at the advent of Christ, or 
at the period of the Reformation, or at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, with what it now is, we are impe- 
ratively convinced of man’s moral advancement. ‘That 
for a season—a long season, after the establishment of 
the gospel in the Roman empire, the Christian world was 
threwn back from the simplicity and purity of its doe- 
trines and morality, is demonstrated by the pervading ig- 
norance and corruption which called for and produced the 
Reformation. And that throughout Christendom, there 
has been an advancement both in knowledge and virtue, 
is proved — not alone by the admission, but by the moral 
facts written out upon the present character of the religious 
world. 

‘The evidence of human enlightenment is proof of the ele- 
vation of mind —of reason. ‘here can be no real progress 
in the one case without implying the other; since it is 
mind alone that perceives the wrong which needs correc- 
tion, and discovers the right to be adopted and pursued. 
Thus, if we ask, by nvleet instrumentality the atrocious 
wrongs of the papacy were detected by the Reformers? the 
answer is—by their reason. By the same means, they 
adopted principles and measures, ultimately calculated to 
secure the attainment of the true and the right. It was by 
the application of reason to the critical investigation of the 
Scriptures, that the doctrines of the moral capability of 
man, of the divine, oneness and paternity, and of the final 
holiness and happiness of all mankind, were brought out 
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and established. And it is by the same instrumentality 
that many of the most obnoxious views, long cherished 
and held sacred by the great body of Christians, have been 
exploded, as alike unscriptural, absurd, and oflensive. 
Revelation and reason are thus co-operating in the im- 
provement of man’s moral condition; nor can they again 
be separated, so long as simple truth i is loved, or mind has 
any part in the adoption of principles. "We may perhaps 
expect that reason will occasionally ran mad—that so we 
may be reminded of our perpetual dependence upon the 
infinite wisdom of God; and to make us more sensible 
of the riches of that enduring g goodness which revealed the 
divine Mind, for the support “and guidance of the fallible 
mind of man. 

One of the never-failing proofs of a low and corrupt 
moral state, is the want of fellow feeling, or charity, for 
man. ‘The extremes of ignorance and bigotry are certain 
to meet, and mingle their worst influences in personal and 
national hostility and intolerance. And lamentable as still 
is the want of Christian charity among men, there is, nev- 
ertheless, good reason to believe, that the philanthropy in- 
culeated by the gospel is exerting a far wider and more 
salutary influence than in any former age. But though all 
has not been done that the wise and the good have desired 
and labored to attain, yet something effective has been 
accomplished—progress has been made in the acknowl- 
edgment of the great principle of human_ brotherhood. 
The truth that “ God hath made of one blood all nations,” 
is recognized and admitted by Christians of all denomina- 
tions. And this admission, so important in its practical 
bearings, is not easily neutralized. Nor has it been done. 
Public charities have been established, and munificently 
endowed, for the relief of the needy, the sick, the insane, 
the widow and the orphan. Provision, has been made, or 
is making, in many countries, for the education of the 
masses—light has been poured into the cell of the prisoner 
—the condition of the slave has been mitigated, and the 
spirit of universal emancipation is abroad—and even the 
spirit and practice of war have felt the touch of a human- 
izing power. And when man shall look up from earth to 
heaven—when he shall discover that the chain which 
binds his destiny to that of his race, also binds him in filial 
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affinity to his God, the impulses of his sympathy will be 
sent abroad over all humanity, and become as benignant 
as the grace that secures and perfects his own redemption. 

But in the pride and progress of intellect, is there any 
advance in the knowledge of, and reverence for, the Scrip- 
tures? Perhaps no other question connected with our 
general subject, is so difficult of solution. For here, as in 
all other things, familiarity prevents the freshness of im- 
pression, and neutralizes the force of appreciation. Still, 
a blessing is none the less real and positive, because en- 
joyed as a matter of course, or because human sensibility 
is not always alive to its full power of impression. It may 
follow, therefore, that the Bible may be better understood 
and better loved, than at any former period ; and yet, that 
some of the most natural and most looked for indications 
of the influence of that knowledge and veneration be ap- 
parently wanting. It is no proper evidence that mankind 
have no just appreciation of the benefits of light, that they 
do not express themselves in mere emotion. We rather 
look to their manner of employing it —to the uses which 
they make of it, for proof of their sense of its importance. 
It is in the application of the great principles of divine 
revelation that we should seek, and where we shall proba- 
bly find, the legitimate evidences of progress in biblical 
knowledge, and veneration for revealed truth. 

It will not be questioned, that men, in whose hands the 
Bible has been placed — who enjoy all the helps of exposi- 
tion and elucidation that the most elaborate investigation 
and criticism can furnish — possess a much higher and bet- 
ter knowledge of its contents, than was possible to those 
who only knew that such a book existed. Nor are these 
advantages confined to the learned, the rich, or the power- 
ful. A process of simplification has been so conducted, 
as to bring the most important facts of biblical science 
within the reach and comprehension of nearly all minds. 
The pulpit has directed its mighty energies in part to the 
attainment of the same end; and altogether, there is an 
amount, particularly of religious information —a diffusion 
of Christian knowledge, which never before existed. 

With the progress of religious or biblical knowledge, the 
love and veneration of the Bible in some measure corres- 
ponds. And this, not alone because that book is perused 
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by more persons, but because it lays the foundation of 
deeper and better principles. ‘There may be less passion- 
ate gratitude for the possession of the sacred treasure— 
there certainly is less superstition respecting its teachings 
and requirements—and there are proportionally more ra- 
tional views, more established sentiment, more well- 
founded faith, and more triumphant hopes. Need any 
one be told, how precious its simple and beautiful, yet 
sublime truths are, to the heart of tried, and suffering, and 
sorrowing man. ‘I'he impression made by its influence 
upon the heart, is deeper, holier, and more comforting, than 
was ever exerted—than ever can be exerted, by the ser- 
vants of the church, upon minds and affections steeped in 
ignorance of divine truth. Its grave and impressive au- 
thority, its attested miracles, its divine doctrines, its simple 
morality, its sustaining promises, open a wide field for 
thought, make the Deity known, and instruct man in his 
destiny. And if, among the millions who are every mo- 
ment made wiser, and better, and happier, by the truths of 
divine revelation, we occasionally find an unfortunate un- 
believer, does it follow that therefore the Bible is not 
loved, its truths not venerated? O no; they constitute but 
a very meagre exception to a general ‘rule, and furnish no 
substantial objection to our position —that progress has 
been made in the knowledge and love of the Scriptures of 
divine truth. 

That the moral influence of the Bible has been most 
efficacious on man, is proved, by the decidedly superior 
virtue everywhere perceptible where it is best known and 
most read. This fact alone should induce skeptics to 
pause, before they attempt to weaken the faith of others in 
the divine record. Bad as the world is, it is incontrovert- 
ibly better under the light and influence of Christianity, 
than it ever was, or is, where that is wanting. Are they 
prepared to hazard their pretensions to superior morality 
and philanthropy, upon a theory which carries no evi- 
dence of improving the virtues of society? Would they 
take away the faith whose influences they admit to be 

ood, under the pretence that it originated in imposture, 
for the sorry purpose of substituting what, at best, is of 
doubtful moral tendency? And are they certain, that the 
moral influences felt by themselves, are not’ principally 
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derived from an education in a Christian land, and per- 
petual association with believers in the gospel? If they 
have not derived their morality from this source, by 
what fortuitous concurrence of circumstances are they 
more virtuous than those beyond the pale of Christian 
knowledge or its influences ? 

But wherein does the evidence of the moral advance- 
ment of man consist? Without going so far back in the 
history of mankind, as when Jesus rebuked the hypocrisy 
of the Jews, or when Paul reproved the superstitions of 
the Gentiles, it is believed that the evidence may be found. 
What were the great subjects of complaint, before and at 
the period of the Reformation? The utter licentiousness 
both of the clergy and laity; that truth and decency, 
honor and honesty, were almost wholly disregarded — that 
partisan enmity or envy excited perpetual conflict, and 
personal dislike was only extinguished by blood. The 
enormities perhaps most frequent and flagrant, cannot 
even be named without offence ; and humanity is shocked 
at the brutality of scenes of common occurrence. All 
this, and immeasurably more to the same effect, neither 
admits of denial nor contradiction. And without pretend- 
ing that human virtue has attained its maximum, or pre- 
suming that there are no vices still to lament, —it is 
obvious that a reforming power has gone abroad and 
wrought important changes for the better, in the Christian 
world. The Catholic Church has greatly improved in its 
moral character; the Protestant sects have also improved ; 
and the masses in every Christian country have attained 
higher views of the importance of moral virtue, and a 
better observance of its requirements. And the security 
of person and property has advanced in all Christendom, 
more than a hundred fold, within the last four centuries. 

And why ¢hose, more particularly? Shall we be told, 
that it is the result of a better civilization? Be it so,— 
and what has fostered and carried forward that civiliza- 
tion? ‘There is every reason to believe, that during the 
crusades, and even subsequently, the balance was in favor 
of Oriental civilization. Why was it not retained? Plain- 
ly because the Reformation brought the great doctrines of 
revelation within the immediate notice of mankind — the 
practice of the moral requirements of the gospel was 
VOL. Tv. 
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urged, instead of the observance of formal ceremonies ; 
and virtue was made to consist in acts of integrity, justice, 
and beneficence, rather than in deeds of austerity and 
penance performed at the bidding of an ecclesiastic. 
Then, when Christian truth reached the hearts of men, 
and exerted its social and humanizing power over their 
lives, it brought forth, in progression, a better morality and 
a higher civilization. And we add, at the hazard of being © 
thought fanciful, that there seems to be an affinity be- 
tween the religious impulses that have moved the mind of 
the Christian world, and the activity and enterprise which 
prevail in the same portions of the globe. It is quite cer- 
tain, that the first momentous subject of intense thought, 
which succeeded the mental stagnation of a thousand 
years, was religion —the Christian religion. And as men 
learned to think, and found themselves capable of thought, 
they ventured to look around and abroad, and embrace 
subjects of personal and general concern. Thought is the 
incipient preparation for action; and hence have fol- 
lowed, in succession, the discoveries and improvements 
which have added so much to human comfort, and the 
institutions and attainments that have greatly promoted 
general intelligence, liberty, and happiness. 

As amember of a particular religious community, it 
will perhaps be inferred, that our notions of progress only 
relate to the growth of a party,—to the successful ad- 
vancement of the peculiar doctrines which it maintains. 
And were this assumed, it is believed that, from the nature 
and influences of the dootwine of the restitution, it could 
be satisfactorily shown, that the evidence of its progress 
would be proof of moral and intellectual advancement. 
But this is not intended; our field is wider than the 
limits of any one class or party —it is as ample as the 
Christian world. It is not required, however, that we refer” 
to the past, or that we go far abroad, for illustration. Our 
own age and country furnish ample proof of the general 
diffusion of a spirit of moral improvement, and a disposi- 
tion to criticise and reform the most venerated and firmly 
established creed. And without adverting to particulars, 
it appertains to our subject to remark, that one of the most 
inflexible systems of religion, that ever fastened its hold 
upon the faith or the affections of man, has undergone 
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important modifications both in Europe and America. 
The doctrine of predestination and election, whose ele- 
ments had slumbered in the Catholic Church for ten cen- 
turies, was stripped of its Romish investments, and in all 
its nakedness made the creed of the Protestant Church of 
Geneva. From some unaccountable cause, this doctrine 
spread with astonishing rapidity, and with a power and 
success that enabled it to give tone to the religion of the 
Protestant world. Its most prominent merit is its self- 
consistency. But its Deity is neither infinitely good nor 
impartial; and his service is extorted from unwilling 
hearts by infinite and indescribable terrors. Such was Cal- 
vinism. But even this rigid system has felt the hand of 
reformation. Its stern and forbidding features have finally 
relaxed into something like complacency under German 
criticism, and resolved themselves into modern Evangel- 
ism}; and both its spirit and its power have passed away 
from its ancient seat forever. Its limited grace and irre- 
versible decrees have given place to boundless mercy and 
free-will ; and its charities have gone far abroad beyond its 
ancient landmarks, embracing those which it once repro- 
bated, and offering grace and redemption to souls which, in 
its day of triumph, it had marked for eternal perdition. 
Few American readers, who give much attention to 
what is passing in the religious world, are strangers to the 
name of Prof. M. Stuart, of the Theological Seminary at 
Andover, Massachusetts, — a man of untiring industry and 
patient research. He is not to be suspected of favoring 
the doctrine of the restitution. And yet, the tendency of 
his mind is, beyond all question, to greater liberality than 
comports with the exclusiveness of his denomination, or 
with the intention of the founders of the institution, of 
which he is the most important official. He may not be 
aware of his own progress, or sensible that he is slowly, 
but surely, sapping the foundations of the very system 
which he ostensibly vindicates and maintains. However 
this may be, many of his readers have regarded the nu- 
merous indications of the progress of his mind, with very 
deep interest; and in particular cases, his more rational 
and practical expositions of portions of the Scriptures, 
have excited unfeigned admiration. As an instance, — 


his “ Hints on Prophecy,” though directly and professedly 
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aimed at the extravagant misconceptions and misinterpre- 
tations of a class of modern fanatics, — have placed him 
in a new and singular position, as respects the established 
views of his own party. Throughout his entire book, he 
has gone in the very face of his denomination, and 
brought down the meaning of some important prophecies 
to events which have long since passed, instead of follow- 
ing his predecessors in applying them to future times. 
How can he now violate his own principles of exegesis, 
and apply them, as his sect has always done, to the 
affairs of distant future time, or to those of eternity? If 
he is the man that his book would seem to imply, he will 
never do this. It is far more reasonable to suppose, that 
he will continue to face his own orthodoxy, and substan- 
tially maintain his principles. Such a course is quite in 
keeping with his past public life. But whatever may be 
the result, this much is certain — he has done something, 
and done it effectually, towards modifying the views of 
his denomination respecting the import of the particular 
prophecies which he has considered. We will not say 
that the tendency of all this is to greater liberality ; but it 
can scarcely fail to mitigate or remove the apprehensions 
of the credulous, and render the teachings of the prophets 
of more practical avail to his people. 

A recent example of the prevailing spirit of mental in- 
dependence and religious progress, has been furnished in 
Prof. Bush, of the New York University. ‘This learned 
and eminent divine, in a work professedly on the Resurrec- 
tion, embraced the consideration of the more generally re- 
ceived doctrine relating to a general judgment. He found 
that the postponement of the adjudication of human 
affairs, to some unknown and unrevealed period in eterni- 
ty, was attended with several strong objections, if not 
with insuperable difficulties. And with manly fortitude, 
and great candor and ability, he girded himself to the task 
of exposing the perplexities, and af solemnly rejecting the 
views of his denomination respecting the judgment in the 
world to come. 

Whatever may be thought of the views which the Pro- 
fessor labors to establish, it must be conceded, that their 
voluntary publication contains some proof of, the triumph 
of conviction over the predilections for a party. And it is 
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something, that every man has not the moral courage to 
attempt, — to face the reproach of his friends by throwing 
off the restraints of his sect, and repudiating the very 
opinions which he, himself, once solemnly professed be- 
fore God and man. And though we may find little else 
in his book, to excite admiration, it is still gratifying to 
know, that he honors divine revelation ; and that he applies 
his energies for the purpose of rendering its teachings 
more obvious, and its truths more acceptable to the human 
mind. ‘To rest the defence of his theory upon the Bible 
critically investigated, .is to deserve respect, even when 
both his proofs and his arguments fail to convince. But 
if it were admitted, that he had imbibed and maintained 
errors in other matters of opinion, it will by no means 
follow, that he is either necessarily or certainly wrong re- 
specting the judgment. Jt would rather serve to confirm 
the remark, already repeated, — that men advance slowly, 
and seldom explode more than one palpable error at a 
time. And a wider step could scarcely be taken, than that 
between the established opinion of the Presbyterian 
church, and that of the Professor, respecting the judg- 
ment. 

In reviewing his particular case, we are quite disposed 
to yield him the merit of originality, — not that his views 
of the judgment are by any means entirely or substan- 
tially new. But it seems utterly impossible that he could 
have acquired them at second-hand, and not at the same 
time have learned something more. We are, therefore, 
left to contemplate him, as a conscientious man struggling 
with the burden of his creed, and casting off a portion 
which had become insupportable, in the hope of being 
able to carry the remainder with greater ease. In this 
again, he has acted upon the general principle of human 
progress, and yielded nothing that prejudice or conscience 
would allow him to retain. But thus far, he appears to 
have gone firmly; and to his conclusions, more or less 
modified, his denomination is destined to follow. Nor 
will his subsequent mystifications avert, though they may 
delay, that event. The most absurd fancies, as well as 
the grossest errors, may attach to a general system which 
comprises much of truth; and whatever becomes of the 
errors, the truth will stand forever. 

6* 
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There is one important feature in the moral and intel- 
lectual position of the present age, that merits our earnest 
and most profound consideration. It is the tendency to 
the practical application of principles, and to the rejection 
of all those not decidedly benevolent. A religion that 
does not make men better — that does not cherish and pro- 
mote the kindlier affections, may be tolerated, but cannot 
long prosper, for it cannot be loved. It is no longer - 
enough that men profess religion, and that its externals 
are decorously and punctiliously observed. ‘The world 
demands something more, and insists that the profession 
of Christianity is, or ought to be; the pledge, not only of a 
decent, but of an elevated morality. There is a careful 
scrutiny into the principles of professors, as well as a vigi- 
.lant observation of their conduct. And by the very unan- 
imous consent of all parties, some of the dogmas that were 
once prevalent, but always revolting, have been expunged 
from the profession, if not from the creed, of most Chris- 
tians. ‘l'o give the catalogue of particulars which have 
passed, or are passing away, would only be an enumera- 
tion of monstrosities, that few can fail to recognize. But 
the impressive and instructive fact, developed by this gen- 
eral movement, is — that in every instance, the rejected 
dogmas have been succeeded by more benignant doctrines. 
The very soul of the nominal Christian world has been 
humanized, its formal deadness has felt the quickening 
power of moral life, and its exclusiveness is giving place 
to an expansive and ever-growing charity. 

One of the most prominent and interesting indications 
of progress in benevolent principles, is found in the melio- 
ration of the laws. These bear all the marks of a growing 
and diffusive humanity. And for some time past, such 
has been the rapidity of advancement in this respect, that 
we look in vain for its parallel in human history. One 
after another, the cold and remorseless statutes, that crushed 
their victims to the earth with an iron hand, have been 
modified or become obsolete ; and man, though guilty and 
fallen, is beginning to be regarded as one who still has 
rights, over which power itself has no legitimate control. 
Criminal jurisprudence is directed rather to devising 
means and measures for the prevention of crime, than to 
the specification of the nature and amount of punishment. 
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And by almost unanimous consent it is agreed, that the 
best moral results are obtained by the certain infliction of 
even light correction, instead of the more severe and 
relentless modes of punishment. The felon, though re- 
strained for the safety of society, is no longer treated as if 
the sole object was to produce in him the constant feeling 
of misery. The public heart softens towards even ol- 
fenders, its sympathies are becoming deeper and broader; 
and while light has been let into the dungeon, words of 
kindness have been spoken to the criminal. The sacred- 
ness of human life has become the theme of philanthropists, 
and its inviolability has already oceupied the most pro- 
found regard, both of legislators and their constituents. 
And, if we may argue of the future from the past and the 
present, the time is not far distant when the death-penalty 
will be expunged from the statute books of every Christian 
nation. 

The great fact developed and sustained by the preced- 
ing illustrations, is — that there has been a perpetual and 
irrepressible mental effort, for the attainment of better and 
higher moral light — for a more benevolent and more prac- 
tical Christianity. In all the instances given, and they 
might be multiplied to any extent, we witness the constant 
aspiration of the wise and the good, after the right and the 
true. It may be that the progress has been slow, that long 
years have interposed their duration before a single step 
was attained ; and that even then little was apparently ac- 
complished. Still, so much was gained which the cireum- 
stances demanded — so much was done that was essen- 
tial to further advancement. It is the result evolved by 
time, which gives consequence to a measure or a move- 
ment, that otherwise might appear unimportant. 

It would have struck the mind of Luther with amaze- 
ment and horror, could he have foreseen that his principles 
or his labors would have had the remotest tendency to in- 
duce the rejection of any one of the doctrines which he 
maintained. And yet, all unconscious as he was, nothing 
is more certain than that the great principle assumed by 
him and his coadjutors —that every man possesses the 
right of private judgment in matters of religion — has 
merely been maintained and acted upon in every innova- 
tion made or attempted in the religious world, from that 
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day tothe present. Time, then, constitutes the true test of 
the importance of a moral movement; and a few cen- 
turies have abundantly proved, that the aspirations of an 
obscure monk have sent abroad over Christendom the ele- 
ments of an ever growing moral power—of perpetual 
moral progression. 

If our position is correct, that men have advanced slowly 
in the great matters of Christian simplicity and moral ele- 
vation —that their progress has been piecemeal, and by 
successive and isolated efforts — then it follows, that the 
high moral and Christian privileges which distinguish the 
present age, are the results of the mental struggles, and 
toil, and self-sacrifice of many great minds and devoted 
men through a succession of ages. There are probably 
few among the many who have attempted any thing wor- 
thy of adoption, to whom we do not owe something. Their 
thoughts , their conclusions, have become ours — and, how- 
ever ‘unconsciously, we have become their debtors, And, 
what is tous a source of proud congratulation may have 
cost the deepest anxiety, or protracted sufferings, or violent 
death. Thus it is, that “other men labored, and we have 
entered into their labors.” It is not sttended, that if those 
men had not lived and acted, the world would have re- 
mained stationary. Far from this. ‘There is good reason 
to believe that the times would have produced such men 
as Wickliffe and Luther, had they never existed. How- 
ever this may be, successive advances have been made, 
until progress has become the order of the day — reason is 
taking its place, and exercising its rights and its influence, 
and Christianity is becoming what it originally was — 
worthy of is divine Author, and purifying and comforting 
toman. Our work is not yet accomplished. ‘There is 
still something to be done, and something for us to do. 
Each one of us has a sphere of duty and of labor, the 
influence of which cannot be foreseen. We should aim 
at progression — at the improvement of our own souls in 
knowledge and virtue, and the elevation and happiness of 
our race. But in our endeavors to advance, we should 
be careful not to fall back upon the gloomy errors of the 
past, ner sacrifice the fundamental principles ,of truth by 
the adoption of captious and equivocal refinements. Faith 
should not be evaporated in speculation, now the consola- 
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tions of a well-grounded hope dissipated by the fallacious 
insinuations of a misnamed philosophy. Let not the light 
of divine truth be obscured by the mystifications of bye- 
gone days, nor its sublime morality cancelled by a gor- 
geous and useless ceremonial. Let not reason be hood- 
winked or prostrated under pretence of submission to 
divine authority ; nor elevated above revelation to hide the 
shame of infidelity. Let mind have its place, as the dis- 
tinction and glory of man— as what alone made him the 
object of the divine communications, and by which alone 
he is capable of appreciating their nature and importance. 
Let it be what God designed it should be — the instrument 
by which revelation becomes available in imparting a just 
and true knowledge of our Father in heaven, of his be- 
neficent purposes, and of the means which secure and 
promote the present and continued happiness of the hu- 
man race. 8. R. S. 


Art. V. 
Plato’s Views of Immortality. 


Ir is our desire to define in this article, as fully as our 
limits will allow, and as clearly as the nature of the sub- 
ject and our own ability will permit, the views of Plato 
upon immortality, with particular reference to his doctrine 
concerning the condition of the soul in its disembodied 
state. It would seem to be an important acquisition to 
our knowledge, if we could understand thoroughly the 
faith, and appreciate the hopes, of a mind like that of the 
first among Greek philosophers, — a mind which had at- 
tained probably the perfection of heathen culture, and 
whose intellectual development may be assumed, there- 
fore, to be the goal and limit of uninspired thought. But 


1 The materials for the present article are mostly drawn from 
Cousin’s French Translation of Plato’s Dialogues, in thirteen volumes, 
Paris edition; and the references, accordingly, are made to that work, 
as the best modern version of the Greek philosopher, and probably the 
easiest of access to those who are unacquainted with the original. 
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the difficulties are proportioned to the interest of the task. 
We are not acquainted with any exhaustive examination 
of the question, and the conflicting results of commenta- 
tors only perplex the mind, giving us no assurance and 
little valuable aid. Besides, few subjects offer more per- 
plexities to criticism, than a complete analysis of the Pla- 
tonic writings for the purpose of unfolding a clear, dog- 
matic, symmetrical result. It is exceedingly difficult 
even to give, in modern terms, an accurate statement of 
the leading points of Platonism ; and probably the variety 
of opinions, inconsistent and even contradictory, which 
learned men have evolved from the words of Plato, can 
only find a parallel in the variety of creeds and doctrines, 
which equally learned and honest critics have unfolded 
from the Scriptures. According to his commentators, 
Plato becomes a Kantian or an Eclectic, a Gnostic or a 
Swedenborgian. His works form a sort of philosophical 
kaleidoscope: turned by one man, Plato appears a modern 
Orthodox; shifted again, he is a modern ‘Transcendeutal- 
ist. Cold-blooded men, like Mr. Norton, find nonsense in 
a dialogue where warm-hearted, poetic spirits, like the 
German Ackerman, detect delicate filaments of the Chris- 
tian faith; so that it depends very much on the position 
and relations of the reviewer, whether we get a dissertation 
on Plato the skeptic, or Plato the polytheist, or Plato the 
Christian, or Plato the fool. Even the theory of ideas, 
which lay at the base of his speculative system, which is 
at once the corner and key-stone of his philosophy, has 
had almost as many interpretations as interpreters, and 
remains, to-day, an unexhausted subject for criticism and 
dispute. It must be an amusing task» for the spirit of 
Plato to observe the various judgments of different 
thinkers ; to see his system, as it passes through different 
minds, receiving from each a subjective hue and form; 
to range side by side the motley group of Platonisms 
which the ages have produced, from the dissertations of 
the Alexandrian school, who found a mystic sense in 
every name, and a subtile meaning in the number of 
interlocutors, to Sewell,2 who detects in the Republic a 


® Sewell’s Introduction to the Dialogues of Plato; a ppwerfully written, 
and very amusing book, 
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dim instinct or nisus as it were of the Church of England, 
and Mr. Tayler Lewis,? who grieves that amid so much 
gospel doctrine of vindictive punishment and eternal woe, 
he can find “ nothing of that great atonement which forms 
the basis of the Christian scheme.” 

‘The cause of this diversity certainly cannot be attributed 
to any lack of precision in Plato’s terms ; for his diction is 
clear and pure, a transparent medium of thought. The 
English critic, alluded to above, finding a similar obscurity 
in the Scriptures, takes occasion to hint, as a solution, that 
Plato possibly is inspired. If we are not disposed to 
acquiese in this opinion, we may find a more probable 
explanation in the nature and design of Plato’s works. 
Perhaps it is needless to inform our readers that no defi- 
nite, dogmatic statement of his philosophy was ever given 
from Plato’s pen. His writings are isolated, and form no 
organic developed whole. ‘hey consist chiefly of dia- 
logues upon various topics of morality and religion, 
through the most of which, Socrates is introduced as the 
central figure, for the purpose of controverting the opinions 
of others; himself examining and refuting ¢ propositions by 
the use of a rigorous analysis and dialectical skill, but 
rarely proposing positive opinions of his own, or leaving 
a definite impression upon the reader’s mind. Plato never 
speaks in his own person, or with a purely didactic aim. 
He loved the dialogistic method; he was the greatest 
artist in composition, probably, that ever lived ; and this 
form offered a wider scope and less restraint to the range of 
his taste and powers. When we consider, therefore, that 
his dialogues amount to more than thirty; that many of 
them were written seemingly for no other end, than a 
display of logical acuteness or artistic skill; that, through 
their dramatis persone, they embody the opinions of al- 
most every prior and contemporary school ; that some may 
be intended to represent scenes from the History of 
Socrates, and develope opinions which Plato did not 
endorse ; and that they were composed at widely different 
periods of life, some running back probably to his early 
youth, and others employing his dying moments in their 


3 Plato against the Atheists, or the Tenth Book of the Laws, with 
notes, &c., by Tayler Lewis, L.L. D., the last classical development of 
orthodoxy. 
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revision ; we may well suppose that it is a task of no 
ordinary difficulty to condense and arrange his views into 
a consistent body of didactic statements and opinions, 
nicely balanced and scientifically evolved. 

Besides, at the very outset of our researches into the reql 
nature of Plato’s views, we are met and staggered by the 
question,—have we any trusty sources from which to draw 
his secret doctrines? are his published writings authentic 
records of his honest thought? has he imparted in his 
dialogues, without reservation, the essence of his views as 
they existed i in his own mind, or as they were delivered to 
his ‘pupils i in the retirement and confidence of the school ? 
This is a point which demands more space for a thorough 
discussion than we can afford for our whole subject ; but, 
as it is an essential condition to critical success in any de- 
partment of his system, we must give a few words to it by 
way of introduction. 

From the circumstances of the time, from a few passages 
of Plato himself, and from the spirit and structure of many 
of his works, we are convinced that while the great body 
of the dialogues indicate, hint, and suggest the elements 
of his philosophy, in no one of them, nor in all of them, 
can we find an entirely unreserved and honest expression 

of his views. He lived among a people who certainly 
had not shown a great attachment to innovations on the 
popular creed. Anaxagoras had been banished, and 
Socrates condemned, for the purity of their speculations, 

and the long established feud between philosophy and 
paganism had not sufficiently subsided, to render it safe 
for any man to evince extraordinary boldness in the 
domain of morals. A wise prudence was the better rule 
of war; and Plato had every warning, in the fate of his 
predecessors, to deter him at least from a rashness which 

would have proved fatal to success. The long life and 
quiet death of the philosopher would seem themselves to 
indicate that he used some policy in his public dealing 
with the popular faith of the time. Moreover, we find in 

some of his works expressions which, if rigidly interpreted, 

forbid us to expect any thorough exposition of his philos- 
ophy in written disquisitions. In the Phedrus, for in- 
stance, Socrates makes a decided and somewhat ‘lengthy 
attack upon writing, as a medium for imparting clear ‘and 
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solid knowledge. He labors to show that severe dialecti- 
cal discourse is the only method of instruction. Written 
statements can be moulded into any form according to the 
readers’ mind ; they know not with whom to speak or with 
whom they should maintain silence ; unjustly attacked, or 
misunderstood, they cannot answer, but, like a weak child, 
constantly need their father’s aid; and therefore the best 
written compositions are useful merely to awaken remin- 
iscence in the minds of those who know already the sub- 
jects of which they treat.4. The letters of Plato, of which 
thirteen are left, would seem to be explicit on this point. 
In the second and seventh he expressly declares that the 
deepest science cannot be taught in words; that after a 
pure life of meditation it bursts forth like a spark, like 
gold becoming pure only after long years and toil, and 
that every man seriously occupied with things so serious, 
should restrain himself from treating them fully in writings 
intended for the public.° He confesses that his writings 
are not without merit, but declares that they do not contain 
that deep and pure science which conversation and reflec- 
tion can alone bestow. It is proper to state that the gen- 
uineness of these letters has been questioned and severely 
tested by many modern critics. 'The whole evidence of 
antiquity, however, is in their favor, and they have been 
rejected mainly on account of those passages that speak of 
an esoteric wisdom which the dialogues do not convey.® 


4 Vol. vi. pp. 125, 124. 
5 Vol. xiii. Letter 2, p. 61. Letter 7, pp. 96, 100. 


6 Cicero quotes from the 5th and 7th Letters, and in the Tusculan Ques- 
tions remarks, “ Est preeclara epistola Platonis ad Dionis propinquos ;” 
also, Ad Atticum, I. xiii. mentions that a certain Hermodorus was accus- 
tomed to publish the books of Plato. (See Tennemann’s Lehren der 
Sokratiker tiber Unsterblichkeit, page 22, note.) Plutarch uses the 7th 
Letter very freely in his life of Dion, quotes twice from the 4th and 
mentions the 13th. (See Langhorne’s Translation of Plutarch, vol. vii., 
Life of Dion, pp. 144, 147, 149, and throughout.) Cousin boldly rejects 
the Letters, although he includes them in his translation of the Dialogues, 
As in many other cases of critical difficulty, however, he cuts the knot 
without unloosing it, settling the question by a bold French generaliza- 
tion, an Eclectic leap. He calls them “more affected than profound,” 
“ superficially Alexandrine,” &c. (See Cousin’s Plato, vol. xiii., note on 
page 229.) Boeckh regards the 7th alone as genuine, which is the most 
important as connected with our question. 


VOL. IV. 7 
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If we take these declarations of Plato in the sense which 
probably they require, namely, that no one of his works 
contains a full and exhaustive treatment of his system, and 
that in them are many accommodations to popular preju- 
dice and superstition, they are certainly sustained by the 
evidence of the dialogues themselves. Most of these are 
plainly intended to be guides and aids in the acquirement 
of precise thinking, and the attainment of the dialectic 
method of philosophy. ‘They are admirable as hints and 
suggestions of truth which they do not state. They shine 
with what Heraclitus would call a humid light. We can 
account for and explain their artful obscurity only by 
keeping in view the Academy where they were more 
clearly unfolded, or the severity of whose lessons they 
were perhaps intended to recall. In different dialogues, 
opinions entirely contradictory are unfolded with seem- 
ingly equal honesty. He speaks at times, too, of the 
popular worship in terms of great respect, although the 
whole was the antipodes of his own belief. Often we are 
led through the most intricate avenues of metaphysics in 
chase of a sophism, and frequently, after tiresome discus- 
sions, and when the light seems ready to break upon our 
vision, the curtain falls and the discussion ends. The 
most important dialogues close with gorgeous myths 
drawn either from tradition or the sources of his own 
rich mind, and through these, as through a highly colored 
transparency, he throws his light upon the imagination of 
the reader, impressing by symbols upon the fancy what he 
refused to do by words upon the reason. And no reader, 
even now, can study his works without confessing with 
Ast, that “ the peculiarity of Plato’s compositions is that he 
has no peculiarity,” that they are valuable chiefly as exer- 
cises in mental gymnastics, to train the mind to habits of 
patient thought, hinting truths which they will not tell, 
leading us up ideal heights and refusing at last to be our 
guide, but pointing the way to higher progress, making us 
feel indeed that the Platonism which they teach is inferior 
to the Platonism which they inspire. 

Taking this view of the Platonic books, the only one, 
we believe, capable of explaining them, it is evident that 
mere verbal or textual criticism cannot succeed as a 
method of interpretation. It finds itself cénfused at once 
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‘with a thousand embarassments.’ The clue to the Cretan 

labyrinth, or the solution of the Sphinx’s riddle, were easy 
in comparison. ‘The only proper and successful method 
is a free, liberal treatment, with a single eye to Plato’s 
method and the general spirit of each piece. Like a tan- 
gled skein they yield easily to loose and patient handling, 
but if forced or strained at all, become knotted into an in- 
extricable mass. 

Especially must we bring this liberal and patient spirit 
to an examination of Plato’s views of the future state. 
For it is over questions connected with the nature and des- 
tiny of the soul that the greatest obscurity is thrown. We 
might readily suspect it would be so. Upon these points he 
was brought immediately in contact with the popular relig- 
ion, and there was great temptation to a guarded and in- 
complete publication of his opinions. Besides, Plato had a 
highly poetic mind. He had determined in early youth, 
previous to meeting Socrates, to devote himself to poetry ; 
and throughout his works we discover a marked relish for 
allegories and myths, to which he always turned with 
eagermess, not only as a relief from the dryness of abstract 
discussion, but as a medium through which to hint ideas 
which reason could not grasp. Nothing was better fitted 
to feed this poetic turn than speculations upon the condi- 
tion and fate of the dead. It was a question removed be- 
yond the boundaries of science; revelation had not dis- 
pelled the gloom and mystery which lay around the future 
world ; it offered, therefore, a fit field for the revels of a 
highly imaginative and spiritual mind. The mythology of 
his country and of the East, too, was rich in fables illus- 
trative of the future destiny of souls; and therefore policy, 
together with the severe temper of his scientific method, 
compelled him to adopt that allegorical and legendary 
dress for his speculations, which his poetic genius so 
dearly loved to weave. The Platonic myths and stories 
are often contradictory with each other, embracing mate- 
rials which it is impossible to harmonize by verbal criti- 


7 An amusing instance of the beauties of this method may be seen in 
Mr. Norton’s expositions of Plato, scattered throughout vol. iii. of his 
“ Genuineness of the Gospels.” The final cause of the spirit that wrote 
the preface to the “Statement of Reasons” certainly was not to be the 
expounder of the Greek Transcendalist. 
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cism, and thus our only method is a poetic abandonment 
of mind to the influence of the pictures, rather than a mi- 
croscopic analysis of words. No two writers whom we 
have ever consulted agree in their abstract of Plato’s views 
of immortality ; scarcely can one be found who is entirely 
consistent with himself. The trouble has generally arisen 
from a false or too rash method of interpretation. It is a 
hopeless task, to extort the meaning of poetry by logic: 
“ Spiritual things are spiritually discerned.” 

In passing, then, to a direct consideration of his views 
concerning the sou] and its destiny, we must remark that 
the writings of Plato form an epoch in ancient philosophy. 
Socrates impressed a new tendency on speculation. He 
brought into use the psychological method. Before his 
time the philosophy of Greece was conversant with little 
else than physical inquiries, explanations of the origin of 
the universe. It was entirely ontological. Speculation 
seems to have been lawless, busying itself with the myste- 
ries connected with the genesis of things, unrestrained and 
undirected by any rules of scientific thought. Philosophers 
were mostly physicists ; no base had been laid for a moral 
system ; science was dissipated into theories and hypoth- 
eses, based, however, on no facts, at the mercy of the next 
thinker, and held together only by the speculative inge- 
nuity of the author’s brain. Socrates swept it all away. 
He saw that it was aimless, profitless and barren. He 
brought back philosophy to its true starting-point, — the 
human soul. His motto, his method, the Alpha and 
Omega of his system was — “ Know thyself.” He made 
psychology the portal to the temple of science, and thus, 
gave to speculation a moral aim. Socrates left no works. 
His greatest legacy to the world was Plato’s mind. The 
scholar was thoroughly imbued with the master’s method, 
and in his works for the first time do we find the true 
canons of philosophy observed, and a rigorous moral sys- 
tem raised upon the results of psychological analysis, and 
induction from the facts of consciousness and experience. 

At first sight, we are struck with the spiritual character 
of Plato’s system. He has no compromise, no sympathy 
with materialistic views. With him man was a living 
soul, the body merely an organ, instrument and slave. 
The natural order of things, reversed in most of the schools 
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of Grecian speculation, was restored by him. Spiritual 
interests in his philosophy are always supreme. So far 
from the spirit being dependent on material organization, 
it existed before the body, sustains the body, and is in its 
very essence immortal, indestructible. That Plato held to 
the prior existence of the spirit, no student of his philosphy 
can doubt. It is a fundamental point of his moral system. 
But when we go beyond this fact, and seek to define his 
view of its former state, and the manner of its passage 
into an earthly form, we are embarassed by a crowd of 
contradictory statements entirely insoluble. “To know 
the soul in itself,” said he, “ requires a divine wisdom, and 
dissertations without end.” Plato seems clearly to have 
understood and recognized the boundary line between 
science and speculation. His mind was poetic but not 
mystic. Strange as it may seem, we see proof of this in 
his treatment of the question of pre-existence ; and it is 
on this ground alone, we believe, that the contradictions, 
so perplexing to most commentators, can be explained. In 
establishing the fact of pre-existence and the superiority of 
the soul, his method is scientific. He draws his argument 
from the facts of our mental experience and the laws of 
bodily organization. The sources of this proof are found 
in the Pheedon and the Meno. By an examination of the 
principal ideas of the mind, such as the true, the good, the 
beautiful, equality, &c., Plato discovered that their charac- 
teristics are such as to forbid the supposition of sensual 
origin. ‘They cannot be traced to sensible impressions ; 
they are beyond the reach of our bodily organs. The 
sight of material things awakens them immediately in the 
mind ; and therefore, since their origin is not in this state 
of existence, they come into consciousness by reminis- 
cence, and must have been acquired in some former state, 
and brought with us here as part of our mental furniture.® 
The ideas of science and duty also, both demanding free- 


8 Vol. i., Pheedon, pp. 219-231. Vol. vi. Meno, pp. 174-191. In study- 
ing the genesis and comparative anatomy of philosophical schools, rela- 
tionships and affinities quite unsuspected may be brought to light. Thus 
it was the existence in the mind of certain and super-sensuous knowledge 
which led Plato into his theory of reminiscence and ideal realism, Kant 
into his discovery of the categories of pure reason, and his system of sub- 
jective skepticism, and Cousin into the doctrine of impersonal reason, and the 
possibility of arriving at absolute, ontological science. 

7* 
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dom of the spirit from the ties of sense and matter, imply 
the independence of the soul, and hence its priority.” ‘The 
evils of life, moreover, spring from too intimate union of 
the soul with flesh, and moral order is attained only as the 
soul acquires and feels its native superiority to earthly 
bonds." ‘The soul also is the principle and source of mo- 
tion, and therefore prior to material organization, which is 
merely the channel and instrument of motion. The body — 
dissolves at death; but dissolution is possible only with 
the composite. The soul is formless, substantive and 
simple, hence indissoluble and superior to all organiza- 
tion.!! Neither can it be the harmony of the body, a 
result of the arrangement of its forces, dependent on matter 
like the music of a lyre upon strings. A harmony has no 
substantive essence ; it exists only in the conditioning ele- 
ments ;— while the soul is conscious of substantive exist- 
ence, can distinguish and separate itself from bodily ele- 
ments and make war upon them.’ Hence it is a prior 
individual unity. 

All these arguments are based on psychology. The 
logic is wretched, but the method true. ‘The fact of pre- 
existence, then, we believe to be a firmly established ele- 
ment of Platonism'? But beyond this mere fact, to the 


9 Vol. i., Pheedon, pp. 200, 205. 
1 Tid. 209, 210. 
11 Tbid. 283-300. 
12 [bid. 263-271. 


13 Coleridge, (Biog. Lit. ch. xxii.,) in a note to Wordsworth’s beautiful 
“Ode on Immortality,” referring to the doctrine of pre-existence hinted 
there, remarks, that a competent reader, “ will be as little disposed to 
charge Mr. Wordsworth with believing the Platonic pre-existence in the 
ordinary interpretation of the words, as I am to believe that Plato him- 
self ever meant or taught it.” If this refers to the mythic description of 
the soul’s former condition, the remark is just; if applied, however, to 
the fact of the priority of spirit to bodily forms, the skepticism is too 
sweeping and indiscriminate. 

Tennemann, (System der Platonischen Philosophie, vol. iii., p. 109,) 
makes a distinction between the hypothetical and mythical in Platonism, 
which, he says, must not be overlooked. Thus, “when Plato admits 
the pre-existence of the soul on account of super-sensuous knowledge, 
it is an hypothesis ; when, however, he seeks to represent the condition 
of pre-existing souls, their dwelling in the stars, and their travels 
through various bodily forms, it is a myth.” This hypothetical hypothe- 
sis, does not, we think, explain all the allusions to ‘pre-existence in 
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manner of pre-existence, and the worldly origin of souls, 
induction could not reach; and then Plato designedly 
abandons himself to speculation and hypothesis, sporting 
freely in a poetic element, careless, of course, about the 
consistency and harmony of his fanciful plays. Accord- 
ingly, in the gorgeous imagery of the Phedrus, he shows 
us the cars of the original souls, moving in the train of the 
Deity, and borne around the heaven in contemplation of 
ideas. In the Timeeus we see the elements of human souls, 
at the command of Deity, mixed by demi-gods from the 
remnant of the first creations, and scattered upon the stars, 
where they first become acquainted with ideas; while, in 
the Philebus, the souls are emanations from the great 
world-soul, the first creation of the Almighty.’* Plato 
founds, however, no important doctrine on the tenet of 
pre-existence, and in all the poetic passages as to the cir- 
cumstances of the soul’s former state, he warns the reader 
against receiving them as truths or as anything more than 
fanciful guesses and badinage.'® Holding fast to the idea 
of pre-existence, as a fact of his philosophy, a wise criti- 
cism, instead of trying to reconcile the irreconcileable, 
will transfer the details of the soul’s former state, from the 
region of scientific to that of poetic Platonism. 

Passing from a consideration of the nature, to the dura- 
tion, of the soul, we may say, that Plato undoubtedly had 
firm and constant faith in immortality. It was with him, 
not merely a matter of speculation, but of science. The 
same arguments which decided his faith in a pre-existent 
state, were conclusive in favor of the soul’s independence 
and enduring life. We read him with perfect confidence. 
There is no hesitation, no wavering, no insecurity of faith 
betrayed in any of his dialogues, where mention is made 
of immortality. The idea is involved and connected by 
numberless nerves and fibres, with the whole scientific 
structure of his philosophy. For aught in his writings to 
the contrary, it was as much a matter of certainty, as his 


Plato, so well as our own theory, that the fact is scientific, the details 
mythical. 

14 We have made no allusion to the Tenth Book of the Laws, be- 
cause there, evidently, the passages on pre-existence refer to the gen- 
eral priority of mind to matter, and not to individual] pre-existence. 


15 Vol. vi., Pheedrus, p. 96; vol. xii., Timeus, pp. 118, 203. 
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belief in God, or his confidence in present existence. To 
him belongs the honor of first placing the idea of immor- 
tality on a rational basis; to him alone, throughout the 
ranks of ancient philosophers, is due the praise of holding 
to-it firmly, as the only solution to the mysteries of our 
moral nature, and the ever present sanction of the moral 
law. It is a difficult and quite unwelcome task to proceed 
to a critical analysis of his views, concerning the future 
condition and destiny of the soul. Could we collect and 
arrange the passages that refer to the subject, which 
would be the proper method for the treatment of most 
authors, and thus present the tenor of his views in his 
own language, we might hope for some success, notwith- 
standing the mass of materials it would be necessary to 
sift. But this is impossible. There is no outward unity 
or consistency in his statements. It would be compara- 
tively easy to work the vast Platonic mine, and disclose to 
general view its rich veins of moral speculation, if they 
ran in any order. Buta strange caprice governs their de- 
velopment. They break off so suddenly, and branch out 
in so many directions, and with such lawless irregularity, 
that there seems to be no possibility of tracing unity or 
plan. The impressions left upon the reader’s mind, by a 
first and hasty reading of Plato’s various passages on 
future life, are extremely confused and chaotic. Not only 
are we perplexed by different treatments and develop- 
ments of one fundamental conception, as in the case of 
pre-existence, but different and entirely hostile modes of 
future life, are posited with equal freedom and seeming 
indifference. In attempting a solution, we must bear in 
mind, that it is this part of his philosophy, probably, 
which Plato treated with the greatest artistic liberty in his 
writings, reserving a clear and consistent development for 
the retirement of his school. Although the same distine- 
tion between the scientific and poetic, to which we referred 
in the remarks on pre-existence, may be equally applica- 
ble here, still there are many inconsistences and trouble- 
some questions concerning Plato’s conception of the 
soul’s final destiny, which, we think, a patient examina- 
tion can reconcile and solve. At any rate, we are confident 
that it is possible to establish a negative, to show what he 
did not believe, and thus to rescue his systém from being 
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implicated with doctrines sometimes imputed to it, but for 
which it is not at all. responsible. 

The first difficulty that presses on us, relates to the tenet 
of metempsychosis, or transmigration of souls. From 
many passages in his works, it would seem, that he held 
to this theory as the mode and form of eternal existence. 
The dialogues which contain allusions to, or statements 
of, the doctrine of transmigration, are the Phedrus, Meno, 
Timeeus, Pheedon, the Tenth Book of the Republic, and 
the Tenth Book of the Laws. In the Phedon, which 
contains the last conversation of Socrates with his friends 
just prior to his decease, and where the subject is, the 
soul and its destiny, we find it alluded to in the following 
manner. After having argued for the independent nature 
of the soul, from conscience, the idea of science, &e., 
Socrates, in passing to speak of its eternal duration, com- 
mences'® by referring to “the very ancient opinion, that 
souls in quitting this world go to the unseen state, and 
thence again come back to life after the passage of death.” 
This gives rise to a discussion upon the law of contra- 
ries; all things spring from their opposites, as the colder 
from the warmer, smaller from greater, quicker from 
slower, night from day, &c. This ceaseless flow and 
change is the law of nature. Things are continually re- 
turning into, and reissuing from, their opposites. Cireulus 
arterni motis. Existence is an active circle, whose ex- 
tremities perpetually return upon themselves, and thus, in 
order to maintain the stability of this universal order, 
death also must give place to life, birth must be the com- 
pensating opposite to dissolution, else all being would 
finally become stagnant and dead." The natural comple- 
ment and climax of this argument, of course, should be, 
that the number of souls is limited, that the series of 
earthly lives is continually refreshed by the spirits of the 
departed, and that natural birth in this world is the imme- 
diate return of the spirit to existence. But Socrates, as if 
conscious of the tendency of this theory, and recoiling 
from its logical results, artfully breaks the discussion, and 
passes immediately to the argument for the soul’s inde- 
pendence from reminiscence, and after settling that, re- 


16 Vol. i., Phedon, p. 213. 17 Tbid. p. 218. 
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sumes '* the consideration of its future condition. But 
here the demands of his rigid law of contraries are for- 
gotten. The theory of metempsychosis has itself experi- 
enced a metamorphosis from a scientific necessity as 
before, to a moral condition of punishment. “ The soul, 
which is immaterial, goes to an abode like itself, pure, 
excellent, and immaterial. If it pass pure, without drag- 
ging with it anything corporeal, it returns to the divine, 
immortal, and wise, and there is happy, delivered from 
error, folly, fears, dissolute love, and all other human 
evils ; as they say of the initiated, it passes, truly, eternity 
with the Gods. But if souls withdraw from the body 
corrupted and impure, loaded with the bonds of the ma- 
terial envelope, they fall, and, dragged anew towards the 
visible world by terror of the immaterial, and of that 
world without light which is called hell, go wandering, 
as they say, among monuments and tombs as a punish- 
ment for their first wicked life, until the natural appetite 
of the corporeal mass which follows them, leads them 
back into a body, and then they re-enter, probably, into the 
same habits which made the occupation of their first 
existence.” Those who were abandoned to intemper- 
ance and sensual excess go into the bodies of asses and 
like animals ; those who loved injustice and tyranny, into 
wolves and hawks; peaceable, mild souls, undisciplined 
by philosophy, pass into social and peaceful animals, as 
bees, wasps and ants, or perhaps return to human bodies 
and form good men. But to attain the rank of the Gods 
is permitted only to the philosopher. 

A careless reader, unacquainted with Plato’s method, 
and the license of his art, would at once conclude from the 
above cited passage, probably, that the tenet of metem- 
psychosis formed an element of his creed. In fact, we 
have given the most perplexing passage first. Generally 
his allusions to transmigration are veiled in mythic dress, 
and form a rich embroidery, an ornamental fringe to his 
abstruser speculations, while here they seem to shoot like 
a golden thread across his logic. A thorough study of his 
works, however, is fatal to the theory. Not only, as in the 
very instance of the discussion in the Phedon, does he 


18 Phedon, p. 239. 19 Vol. i, Ibid. substance of, pp. 239-243. 
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artfully elude an implication of his argument with the nat- 
ural consequences of transmigration, but he is so entirely 
inconsistent with himself in his different modes of repre- 
senting it, as to force upon us the conclusion that he used 
it for an artistic embellishment, borrowed from his favorite, 
Pythagoras, and as a convenient vehicle through which to 
impress upon the imagination the moral results of sin. A 
careful examination and comparison of the passages where 
the theory is introduced, we are confident, will substan- 
tiate our position. In the Phsdon, as we have seen, no 
notice is taken and no solution offered of the question — 
how the souls are united at birth or re-united at death with 
an earthly form. In the Phedrus, the most poetic and 
unscientific, as well.as one of the most gorgeous and fas- 
cinating of the Platonic dialogues, the first appearance of 
the spirit in a body is ascribed to sin. ‘The soul in its pre- 
existent, empyrean flight, become heavy and dull through 
forgetfulness or vice, loses its wings and falls to the earth. 
But it is forbidden to animate the body of any beast at the 
first generation. The fallen spirits consist of nine degrees, 
and make up, accordingly, nine different ranks of human 
character; the first and purest rank entering philosophers 
and men whose lives are consecrated to Love, Beauty, and 
the Muses. The others are arranged in the following 
order: — just kings and warriors, statesmen, athletes and 
doctors, priests, poets and artists, artisans, sophists and 
demagogues, and lastly, tyrants. After death, the souls 
return to the other world for judgment, and according to 
their improvement of the first probationary state, are pun- 
ished or rewarded for a thousand years. At the expiration 
of this period, a make choice of a new earthly exist- 
ence: each being free to select the condition which it pre- 
fers, whether of beast or man. And only through a circuit 
of ten lives and a disciplinary and retributory punishment 
of ten thousand years, can the souls regain their heavenly 
state; except the philosopher, who, after three successive 
virtuous lives, and a discipline of three thousand years, 
may recover his wings and resume his flight.” 

All other reasons set aside, this passage would be value- 
less as a sober, trustworthy statement of Plato’s belief, 


20 Vol. vi., Phedrus pp. 53, 54. 
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from the fact that it occurs in a discourse attributed to 
Stesichorus, a celebrated author of lyrico-epic poems, 
which Socrates recites to Pheedrus while seated upon the 
banks of the Ilyssus, and yielding to the luxury of dreamy 
musing and contemplation. In accordance with Plato’s 
mimetic art, the ideas and form of the address are suited 
to the imaginary author, philosophic severity being sacri- 
ficed to poetic license and consistency of character. No- 
reader of Plato can fail to remark, besides, the discrepancy 
between this statement as it respects the fate of the philos- 
opher, and his usual dogmatic positions on that point. 
Always in his dialogues and myths he allots to the lover 
of wisdom an immediate return to the life of the Gods; 
while here he subjects him to a probation of three worldly 
existences and a discipline of three thousand years. ‘The 
nine lives and return to purity after the tenth cycle of pun- 
ishment, shows us that he is using a Pythagorean doctrine, 
under their mystical veil of numbers. Almost all com- 
mentators are agreed that this is among the earliest, if not 
the very first of Plato’s written works, marked by the lux- 
uriance of youthful fancy, betraying throughout a lack of 
art in subordinating properly the poetic and mythical to 
the philosophical and scientific elements, and so ill bal- 
anced that the author found it necessary to warn the reader 
against an undue fascination with its form, with the twice 
repeated confession that it is a poetic myth, “a kind of 
mythologic hymn to Love who presides over beauty.” *! 
The work most commonly cited to substantiate the 
theory of metempsychosis, is the ‘Timzeus, a composition 
which pretends to give a solution of the origin of things, 
and to embody Plato’s speculations upon nature and the 
theory of the world. Here, too, the details of the state- 
ment are entirely different. After the creation of higher 
orders, the souls of men were mixed by demi-gods from 
elements furnished by the Almighty, and were then divided 
among the stars, one great soul to each star. Before the 
first birth, which is the same to all, the souls are made to 
mount upon a chariot, “that they may see the nature of 
the universe, and observe its inevitable decrees.” After 
death, if the soul has lived justly, it returns immediately to 


21 Vol. vi., Phedrus pp. 96, 189. ° 
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its proper star. If it sin, it is changed into a woman at the 
second birth, and if then it does not improve, it passes 
through a lower round of change corresponding tc its 
vices, until by discipline it becomes worthy to recover its 
first and excellent condition. The creation of lower ani- 
mals is ascribed to this degradation of human souls by 
sin; each degree of evil and debasement manifesting 
itself in the creation of a new and appropriate bodily 
form. ‘The apparent freedom of the passages in the Ti- 
meus from any mythie mixture, and the dogmatic form in 
which the doctrine is stated, have caused greater stress to 
be laid upon it as authority for Plato’s faith in transmigra- 
tion. ‘Too much credit has been given, however, to the 
Timeus as an exposition of Plato’s sober views. The 
whole structure and form of the work remove it from the 
category of his severe scientific productions. It is not 
cast in the dialogistic mould; the dialectic method em- 
ployed in his other great works, such as the Theetetus, 
Philebus, Gorgias, Phedon and Republic, and which 
Plato declares to be the only medium for conveying 
truth, is abandoned. Moreover, his usual mouthpiece, 
Socrates, is thrown aside ; and the substance of the work 
is given as a long recital upon nature, from Timeus, a 
Locrian, and a celebrated teacher of the Pythagorean 
school. Consistently with Plato’s usual aim after dra- 
matic propriety, therefore, we discover in it much of a 
peculiarly Pythagorean cast, and accordingly, as in the 
case of the Phedrus, we find that Plato introduces a 
caveat, lest he be held responsible for the literal statement 
of opinions, confessing that all which he has said is a 
philosophical recreation, a wise and moderate amusement 
for the mind when it lays aside the study of what is eter- 
nal.2* That the T'imeeus discloses many physiological 
views which Plato really held, we have no doubt; but its 
transcendental speculations bear all the incidental and 
positive testimony that can be givén to prove that they 
were mere philosophic myths and jeux d’esprit.* 


22 Vol. xii., Timeus pp. 118, 174, 203. The passages in this dialogue 
which refer to metempsychosis may be found pp. 137-141 and 242, 243. 

23 Mr Norton (Evidences of the Gospels, vol. iii., p. 104,) calls the 
Timeus a mere work of imagination. ‘Tennemann, noticing the incon- 
sistency between the Phedrus and the Timeus relative to future life, 
VOL. IY. 
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In the tenth book of the Republic, we have still another 
poetic statement of the theory of transmigration, clothed 
in all the luxuriant drapery of Plato’s inimitable art. ‘The 
details differ from those of all the rest. According to the 
recital, the information concerning the future state was 
communicated by Er, an Armenian, who had been slain 
in battle, but whose corpse was preserved from the funeral 
pile, until the twelfth day after his decease. When alt | 


with a short-sightedness unusual in him, places greater stress on the 
representations in the Timeus as a riper and later book. The Timeus, 
it is true, is a later book, but lateness has nothing to do with the veracity 
of poetry. Afterwards, however, he refers to the Timeus for proof that 
Plato held his speculations to be mere guesses upon questions removed 
from knowledge. (“System der Platonischen Philosophie,” vol. iii., pp. 
96, 97.) And farther on, (p. 124,) speaking of Plato’s statement that the 
soul, at its second birth, enters a female form, he adduces evidence from 
the Republic, where Plato allows an equal dignity to the male and female 
natures, for proof that he did not affirm the doctrine “in full earnest.” 
Again, referring to the return of the wicked into the souls of beasts, 
Tennemann contends that Plato “held it not as rigid truth, but as a 
feasible mode of representing the moral condition of the soul after 
death.” (See his “Lehren der Sokratiker uber Unsterblichkeit,” p. ie) 

Stallbaum, a German editor of Plato’s works, and who has been calle 
“one of the greatest living scholars in the Platonic writings,” in criti- 
cising the mythical passages relating to metempsychosis scattered 
throughout the Phedrus, Phedon, Timeus and Republic, contends that 
a serious study of them all easily demonstrates that they are mere plays 
of fancy; to use his own words—‘“Philosophum in hoc argumento 
tractando ingenii lusui nonnihil indulsisse, ut in re que mentis humane 
intelligentiam superaret.” (See Cousin’s Plato, vol. xii., p. 345, note.) 

Cousin himself is not committed to any decisive opinion. His criti- 
cism is remarkably eclectic, or rather synchretic. He touches both sides. 
In his preface to the Phedon, he hints the idea that the tenet of metem- 
psychosis may be only a symbolic envelope for the dogma of the unity and 
incorruptibility of intellectual substance, (vol. i., p. 181.) This opinion 
is still more decidedly advanced in the notes to the Meno, (vol. vi., p. 480.) 
In the notes to the Timeus, however, he rejects Stallbaum’s view, and in- 
clines to the opinion that it is neither a jeu d’esprit, nor a doctrine Plato 
would be willing to endorse, but “a specious noted opinion, more or 
less true, borrowed from his favorite Pythagoras, and constituting his 
own mythology through which he addresses the imagination and the 
soul, after having arrived at the limits which separate the certain from 
the probable, and having exhausted rational demonstrations,” (vol. xii., 
p. 346.) It is hard to define the difference between this view and Stall- 
baum’s; and at the close of his notes on the Timeus, Cousin protests 
against the tenet of animal transmigration in good earnest, calling it 
mal a propos, and declaring that “ we could very well have spared an 
ornament which degrades instead of elevating the majesty of Plato’s 
ideas of the animal kingdom and the universe.” 
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preparations had been completed for his obsequies, he 
suddenly revived, and related what had been revealed to 
him in the other world. We have not room to present 
even an outline of this statement, the particulars of which 
would fill several pages. The substance, however, is, — 
that immediately after death, all souls, according to their 
characters, are despatched by different routes to the abodes 
of the happy or the wicked. In these dwellings they 
remain a thousand years, each soul receiving tenfold 
reward or punishment for the deeds of its earthly life, and, 
at the end of this period, the spirits are permitted to make 
choice of a new existence. In working out this gorgeous 
picture, one of the finest gems of imagination which 
literature contains, and upon which Plato seems to 
have bestowed more artistic labor than on any other, he 
seems not to have restrained his fancy at all, by the desire 
to be consistent with his other statements, but rather to 
have constructed it without reference to them and from 
new resources. Accordingly, no moral distinction is 
made between the value of animal and human forms, as 
in the Phedon and Timeus, and they are selected not in 
obedience to spiritual necessity, but from considerations 
of convenience, or at the suggestion of arbitrary whims. 
The spirit of Orpheus selected the soul of a swan, from 
his hatred of women who had once caused bis death, not 
wishing to be dependent again upon that sex for birth. 
Ajax, son of Telamon, disgusted with human life, and 
remembering the judgment which deprived him of the 
arms of Achilles, took the nature of a lion. Agamemnon, 
too, averse to the human race because of his past misfor- 
tunes, selected the condition of the eagle. Ulysses, cured 
of ambition by the memory of his severe reverses, chose 
the tranquil lot of a private man, which the other souls 
had disdainfully refused ; while Thersites, very properly 
concluded to reanimate the body of a monkey.** No 
difference is posited between male and female as in the 
Timeus, for sexes are changed at will Atalanta had a 
strong desire to become an athlete, and Epeus, son of 
Panopeus, returned into the lot of an industrious woman. 
No peculiar fate is reserved for the philosopher, and not a 


24 Vol. x., Republic, Book Tenth, pp. 291, 292. 
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hint is dropped relative to the point, whether this return is 
part of a long system of purification, as in the Phedrus, 
or whether it is the general law of earthly existence and 
reproduction. ‘The beauty with which the whole myth 
is wrought out cannot be surpassed; art everywhere 
shines through the story, and we can imagine no more 
thorough cure for a tendency to believe, that Plato really 
held the doctrine of metempsychosis, than a study of this 
fiction in a proper attitude of mind.” 

These inconsistences in working out the details of the 
soul’s future condition, and the poetic license everywhere 
betrayed in the treatment of the separate myths, seem suf- 
ficient to condemn them as expositions of Plato’s views. 
For surely he would have evinced more care, and would 
have shown more anxiety about the consistency of the 
outline and form of his pictures, although he might be 


25 Cousin thinks, that the substance of the whole fable is Oriental, 
embellished, but not originated, by Plato, (vol. x., p. 377.) 

%6 The mythic passages in the Meno hardly require a passing notice. 
This dialogue, as we have before stated, is one of the chief sources for 
the doctrine of reminiscence and pre-existence. Before the discussion 
is introduced upon the question, that all knowledge is merely memory, 
Plato weaves in, as a sort of poetic prelude and preface, “the opinion 
of Pindar, and many other men skilful in divine things, that the soul is 
immortal, sometimes becoming eclipsed, sometimes re-appearing, but 
never becoming totally extinct. For Proserpine, at the end of nine 
years, returns to the light of the sun those souls who have paid to her 
the debt of their ancient sins; and from these souls spring illustrious 
kings, celebrated for their power, and men remarkable for their wis- 
dom,” — vol. vi., pp. 170, 171. The passage is left thus in its poetic 
form, the latter portion quoted, being, etliely. a fragment of some lost 
ode of Pindar, and the scientific investigation into the nature of know- 
ledge begins. The whole bears marks too plainly stamped to be mis- 
taken, that it is poetic embellishment, an artful management of the 
transition in discourse, and a-relief of dialogistic skill. 

In the ninth book of the Laws, (vol. viii., p. 185,) occurs another allu- 
sion to metempsychosis, unimportant, however, in our examination, 
since it is a reference to the doctrine of the Eleusinian mysteries, and 
is introduced for illustration, Plato is speaking of the proper punish- 
ment for the crime of murder, and in a preamble to his legislation upon 
that point, remarks, that it is proper to include in it the doctrine of the 
mysteries, which many men religiously believe, that in hell are reserved 
punishments for these murders, and that the guilty man, commencing a 
new life, is condemned to undergo the same punishment, and thus ter- 
minate his days by the hand of another, and by the same kind of death, 
The design of the allusion, of course, is to strengthen,the force of the 
law, by adding to it the sanctions of the popular religion, 
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arbitrary as to his materials, if he really intended to con- 
vey through them his decisive views as to the future state 
of souls. But it may be objected, that, although Plato 
might not have intended the myths to be clear and accu- 
rate expositions in detail of his religious views, and, 
therefore, in his treatment of them, very properly subordi- 
nated scientific precision to imaginative freedom, still they 
may be authoritative as expressions of his faith in the 
fundamental fact of metempsychosis, on which they rest, 
and which they reveal. 'That the myths may be received 
as hints of a progressive and ceaseless activity of spirit in 
its freer life, and that under the picture of continual 
changes, he may have mtentionally veiled the theory of a 
moral cycle of conditions in the soul’s future history, is a 
somewhat plausible, though we think an indemonstrable 
hypothesis. The allusions to future life in the Tenth Book 
of the Laws would seem to favor it. For there, a gradual 
progress of souls towards higher degrees of happiness, or 
lower degrees of misery, is hinted as the result of the expe- 
rience “of this life, and of all the deaths we successively un- 
dergo.” It is impossible, that a single soul can escape the 
established order of Heaven, “ were it small enough to pen- 
etrate into the recesses of earth, or great enough to soar even 
to the sky ; but it must bear the punishment awarded by the 
gods, either on earth, or in hell, or in some other and still 
more frightful abede.” ” The theology and theodicy of the 
laws, however, present so many inconsistences between 
the principles and the details; they are adulterated by so 
much that is palpably exoteric, that it is not safe to draw 
a conclusion upon such a point from their testimon 

alone. But, that in such a cycle, a return to earthly life 


27 Vol. viii., pp. 266, 267. 

8 The Tenth Book of the Laws is a perfect riddle. No person can 
read it, without feeling elevated by its noble views of God’s omnipres- 
ence, and the moral providence which reaches all men, and which is 
never withdrawn for an instant from the soul. The imagery often 
recalls passages from the Psalms and Isaiah, and the statement seems at 
times as clear and pure as the language of Paul. In its fundamental 
principles, the book is a complete system of Optimism, and recalls at 
once the Theodicy of Leibnitz. And yet before it closes, the popular 
worship is sanctioned ; the evils of life are assumed to be greater than 
the goods, — just the reverse of what had before been definitely proved ; 
and the hypothesis of two souls is introduced to account for evil, when 
the whole preceding argument had been directed to exhibit the com- 

N* 
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under a bodily vesture, was not really included, we think 
is evident on other grounds. A mind so critical as Plato’s 
would not have entirely overlooked the physiological 
question suggested by transmigration, viz.: how is the 
return to mortal life effected, and what connection exists 
between departed souls and human generation? Even if 
no solution should be hinted in scientific form, a myth 
might easily have suggested to the mind some probable- 
explanation. But Plato is entirely silent on this point. 
In the Republic and Laws, he treats at length of marriage 
and the true method of sexual union, and it would hardly 
seem possible, that, holding such a theory of birth as must 
necessarily be involved in metempsychosis, he should not 
even allude to it in such a treatise. On the contrary, all his 
directions and laws are hostile to the view of transmigra- 
tion; the two theories cannot be reconciled ; and since in 
such passages we may, of course, presume, that Plato 
unfolds his honest views, his silence with respect to met- 
empsychosis may be taken as decisive evidence against the 
supposition, that he held the theory as a scientific dogma.” 

As yet, however, we have left the main argument 
against metempsychosis untouched. It is not included in 
some of the most elaborate myths. In the two, which 
form the conclusion of his severest moral dialogues, the 
Pheedon and the Gorgias, the idea of transmigration is not 
admitted. The mythical elements of the picture at the close 
of the Phedon, although artistically treated, are borrowed 
from the popular faith, The common distinctions be- 
tween the realm of the blessed and Tartarus are affirmed ; 
punishments are expiatory, except for offenders of the last 
degree; and philosophers are reserved for a purer life, 
entirely bodiless, in dwellings more beautiful than those 
allotted to innocent but less cultivated souls. Socrates 


plete and ceaseless agency of God in the government of human life, to 
show that, “He, who directs all things, has disposed them for the pre- 
servation and good of the whole; that each part experiences or does 
only, what it is fitting it should experience and do.” 

*9 Schleiermacher, who seems to hold to the tenet of metempsychosis 
as a Platonic fact, mentions this difficulty in his notes to the Republic, 
and says, “ we cannot suppose it escaped Plato.” He attempts a solu- 
tion of it, which is quite ingenious as a German hint, how the matter 
might have been reconciled, but which, unluckily, has no foundation in 
the Platonic books, 
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closes his description with the politic warning to his 
friends, that although things may not occur precisely as he 
described, still, the only wisdom is in piety during life, 
“for the prize of the combat is beautiful, while the hope 
is grand.” At the close of the Gorgias, which is the 
loftiest, the best sustained, and the most terrible of all his 
works, the same facts are used as a basis for a myth. 
Nothing can exceed the sublimity of the scene into which 
Plato introduces the disembodied soul. The chief topic 
of discussion in the dialogue had been justice, and its 
relation to rhetoric. It is a masterly attack on the ethics 
of the time. Socrates, in a personal conversation with 
three distinguished rhetoricians, had completely riddled the 
morality of the sophists and pleaders, and had shown that 
their whole art was false, having no relation to the moral 
wants of men. Justice, he showed to be the greatest 
good, and its administration disciplinary, and therefore 
the unkindest act which a wise man could commit, would 
be to save his friend from a punishment which he de- 
served. And at last, to prove the final impotence of the 
sophist’s office, he shows, that if it be able to protect from 
righteous retribution in this life, it is powerless with the 
terrible judges of the lower world. The soul nor the body 
at the moment of separation— says he — is different from 
what it was asaliving man. The body preserves its char- 
acter, the well marked vestiges, both of the care it has 
received, and the accidents that have befallen it. Ifa 
person in life possessed a great frame, the gift of nature 
or the result of training, his corpse is large. If he were 
fleshy, his corpse is so. If he delighted in the cultivation 
of his hair, many locks remain. If, living, he bore upon 
his body scars of the lash, or any other wound, all will be 
found there after death. If any member were broken or 
dislocated in life, when dead these failings are still visible. 
And so with regard to the soul; when it is disrobed of 
the body, it preserves evident marks of its character, and 
of the accidents it experienced in consequence of the life 
which it embraced. When, therefore, men arrive before 
their judge, he examines the soul of each without know- 
ing who he is; and often, having in charge the great king 


30 Vol. i., Phedon, pp. 312, 313, 314. 
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or some other potentate or monarch, and discovering 
nothing healthy in his soul, but seeing it ail cicatrized 
with perjuries and injustice by the stamps which each 
action has engraven there; here the windings of falsehood 
and vanity, and nothing symmetrical, because it had been 
nourished away from truth; there monstrous deformities, 
and all the ugliness of absolute power, efleminacy, licen- 
tiousness, and debauchery; seeing it thus, he sends it- 
ignominiously to prison, where it will no sooner have 
arrived, than it will undergo fitting chastisement. This 
punishment is proportioned to the offence, and sinners of 
the deepest die, who cannot be reformed, are used as 
warnings for the rest, and condemned to eternal pains.*! 
The whole picture, which seems a dramatic transparency, 
lighted by the fires of the abyss, reveals no hint of the me- 
tempsychosis; punishment prepares the soul for more 
spiritual life, and the scene is closed without any reference 
to a return to bodily form and worldly state. 

With regard to the much vexed question of transmigra- 
tion, then, the whole facts are these. The theory is devel- 
oped in a mythical form, dressed in the drapery of imagi- 
nation ; or it is introduced as an ancient opinion, in ac- 
cordance with the usual license of Plato’s dialogistic art, 
which induced him at times to quote Homer and Hesiod, 
as authority for moral truths; or it is communicated 
through the lips of some poet or Pythagorean, from whom 
it proceeds with dramatic propriety, and accompanied by 
a warning from Plato to the reader, against receiving it as 
anything more than a probable statement, devoid of scien- 
tific value. It is inconsistent in its details ; is unsupported 
by any allusions to it, or any provision for it, in his phy- 
siological system; and is, moreover, entirely absent sind 
equally elaborate myths, which are introduced to reveal the 
future condition of the soul. Besides, it is never con- 
nected, for a moment, with the idea of a pre-existent, bodily 
life on earth, as is said to have been the case with Pytha- 
goras.* Many discrepancies in the Platonic dialogues 


31 Vol. iii., pp. 407, 408. 

32 Mr Norton, in the third volume of his “ Genuineness of the Gospels,” 
attributes this opinion to Plato. He quotes no passages, however, and 
makes no allusion to any; but nowhere have we discovered a trace of 
such a doctrine. . 
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have been reconciled by reference to the time of compo- 
sition ; statements, in the earlier and less severely con- 
structed works, being made to yield, very properly, to the 
more authoritative and careful passages of the later writ- 
ings. But this solution is denied to us in the present in- 
stance ; for the Pheedon and Gorgias, whose myths contain 
no allusion to transmigration, are universally classed with 
the most trusty sources of his philosophy. Keeping in 
view therefore, the great freedom in the scope of the Pla- 
tonic dialogues, remembering the poetic character of Pla- 
to’s mind, and his artistic as well as scientific aim, and 
balancing, with an even hand, the testimony of all the 
sources, an impartial criticism must decide, that the theory 
of transmigration borrowed from the East and from Pytha- 
goras, together with the details of the popular mythology of 
his country, were indifferent to Plato as poetic materials 
for the clothing of his views, and that he used both with a 
license which his followers could easily interpret, as media 
for impressing upon the imagination, by over-statements 
and highly wrought pictures, ideas which reason and dia- 
lectics could not clearly establish or convey. 


33 Ritter, in his History of Philosophy, vol. ii., p. 373, throws his influ- 
ence in favor of metempsychosis, as a clear and decided opinion of 
Plato, and not a merely figurative or mythical exposition of the soul’s 
life after death. He thinks it in accordance with Plato’s physical sys- 
tem. But he takes the details of transmigration entirely from the 
Timeus, without attempting to reconcile the conflicting forms of the 
hypothesis, and without previously settling the claims of that dialogue 
to credit as ascientific work. Moreover, in order to harmonize the theory, 
as stated in the Timeus, with what he calls Plato’s ie system, Ritter 
is obliged to deny a fundamental ethical position of Platonism, viz., that 
the soul of the philosopher may expect an entirely incorporeal existence, 
and return to immediate communion with the divine. The license of 
criticism, which allows him to reject that, is not required to dissi 
the whole theory of transmigration as a dogmatic element of Platonism. 
Fries, on the contrary, (Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. i., p. 329,) con- 
tends for the symbolical treatment, and, without reference to Ritter, 
since his work was written first, asserts that there is no physical back- 
ground for it in the Timeus, 

No point of Ritter’s exposition of Plato is more unsatisfactory than 
the pages on the future state. He fails as a critic of Plato, by reason 
of that quality of mind which fits him for an admirable exponent of Aris- 
totle — a lack of imagination, and too exclusive reliance on words, with- 
out appreciating the forming spirit of a piece, which the words do not 
exhaust, but which pervades them magnetically, and gives them form. 
Platonism, in Ritter’s pages, is like beauty anatomized —the flesh and 
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In criticising a system like Plato’s, in which the scien- 
tific and poetic are so closely blended, considerable im- 
portance should be attached to the harmony of a tenet with 
the general moral spirit of the whole. Applying this canon 
to the two forms in which he has left his speculations on 
the future state, we should at once conclude in favor of 
that which speaks of a final, future condition, entirely sep- 
arate from earth, and should therefore be inclined to accept’ 
the mythical statements of the Gorgias and the Pheedon as 
the truer sources of his religious creed. It is rather dan- 
gerous, we know, to rely too confidently on such a rule; 
but the mysticism, which could hold honestly the tenet of 
transmigration, would be very apt to betray itself in moral 
speculation ; and therefore the clearness, the severity, the 
admirable purity of Plato’s ethical code, furnish strong col- 
lateral testimony against his faith in a literal succession of 
bodily forms. Present to the mind of an impartial judge, 
acquainted with Christianity, but ignorant of Christian 
parties, the three parables —the prodigal son, the rich man 
and Lazarus, and the sheep and goats, and it would not 
require much critical rashness to decide their comparative 
value as expressions of the moral spirit of the gospel. 
The two last mentioned would be accepted, of course, as 
equally appropriate with the first to the object they were 
designed to illustrate ; still the first is immeasurably supe- 
rior as an exposition of the central idea of Christianity — 
the love of God, while the others contain elements designed 
merely for a local application, and are given in a form 
suited only to the culture of the time. And we cannot 
but feel that the same injustice is done to the symmetry of 
Platonic ethics, by fastening upon it the tenet of transmi- 
gration, as would be done to the purity of Christian the- 
ology, by literally applying the imagery of Abraham’s 


bones and nerves all there, but the beauty gone. From a note of Cou- 
sin’s, (vol. vi., p. 480,) it would seem that Ritter, in a separate history of 
the Pythagorean philosophy, endorsed the view, that the metempsycho- 
sis in Platonism, was merely a symbolical statement of the persistence 
of intellect under the mutability of forms. We have never seen that 
work, but in Ritter’s exposition of Pythagoreanism, (Hist. of Phil., vol. i.,) 
he intimates, that with Pythagoras, the theory was a holy myth, “much 
of it obscure, and indicative only of the soul’s immortality.” It is a queer 
freak of criticism to attribute the theory as a myth, to Pythagoras, and as 
a dogmatic tenet, to Plato, 
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bosom, and the impassable gulf, and the details of the 
judgment to the eternal world. 

Great value, too, in an examination of this kind, mus 
be attributed to incidental allusions, and sideway hints, 
and unconscious intimations, with respect to the future 
state. For in these we are more apt to detect the real 
opinions, the stable faith of a mind like Plato’s, than in 
more labored artistic passages. We observe his mind in 
its undress when it is not taking attitudes for display. 
And these allusions, which are very numerous throughout 
his works, are hostile to the view of transmigration. ‘They 
refer always toacoming state of continued, but severer 
discipline. The form in which these allusions are con- 
veyed belongs to the popular mythology, but the key-note 
to the whole is, the declared belief of Socrates in the Phe- 
don, that “there is a destiny reserved for men_ hereafter, 
and which, according to the ancient faith of the race, must 
be beiter for the good than for the wicked.” ** In the dis- 
cussion in the Gorgias, too, it is stated that “the greatest 
of misfortunes is to pass into the other world with a soul 
loaded with crimes.” * The allusions to the future world 
in the “ Apology of Socrates,” all imply a disembodied 
being,* and in the Pheedon, previous to the introduction of 
“that ancient opinion,” as to metempsychosis, Socrates 
speaks of the occupations of the spiritual state, when, 
“freed from the follies of the body, we shall converse, I 
hope, with free men like ourselves, and shall know, by 
ourselves, the essences of things.” In the eleventh book 
of the Laws, also, the souls of the departed are spoken of 
as “ taking still some interest in human affairs ;” and in the 
twelfth book, speaking of the soul, he says that the body 
is its temporary image, its simulacrum, and that it passes at 
death into another state, to find other judges, and, “as tra- 
dition says, to render an account of its actions, an account 
as cheering to the good, as it is frightful to the wicked.” * 





# Vol. i., p. 198. 3 Vol. iii, p. 403. 
3% Vol.i., pp. 118, 119. 37 Vol. i., p. 206. 
38 Vol. viii., pp. 310,376. See also Epinomis, vol. xiii., p. 2; Repub- 
lic, booki., p. 9; Book iii., pp. 122 et seq. ; Book vi., p. 33; Timeus, p. 143. 
We cannot refrain from ree in this connection, to a celebrated 
passage in the seventh letter of Plato, which is hostile to the idea of 
transmigration. As the letters have been suspected by many critics, and 
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Our excuse for dwelling so long upon the point of 
transmigration must be the strange diversity ia the judg- 
ment of commentators respecting it, the fact that no 
thorough examination of all the passages referring to it 
has ever fallen under our notice, and a desire to rescue the 
moral system of Plato from the stain of a doctrine so 
absurd, and so foreign to Plato’s honest thought. As the 
review of this question has brought out nearly all the- 
allusions in the dialogues to the future state, the nature of 
Plato’s views relative to man’s final destiny may be readily 
anticipated. We have no data to warrant the positive 
assertion that he held to the final purification of all souls 
from sin. It will be readily seen from the tenor of the 
passages we have introduced, that future conscious exist- 
ence was not only with him a speculative belief founded 
on psychological analysis, but also a demand of our 
spiritual nature, to satisfy the claims of the moral law. 
Under whatever forms, or with whatever poetic license he 
depicted the circumstances and fixed the details of the 
soul’s future condition, that condition itself was never ar- 
bitrary in his thought, but always a necessary result of the 
soul’s moral development. The severity of his ethical 
views involved the idea of immortality as indispensable, 
not indeed to restore, but to perfect the order seemingly 
violated here. He looked upon the spiritual life of men 
as a circle, of which the present state is but an arc, but 


rejected by some as spurious, we have hardly been willing to strengthen 
our argument by giving great prominence to their testimony. Our own 
opinion is in favor of their genuineness, and as we have before stated, 
Boeckh has thrown his ballot for the authenticity of the seventh, which 
is the only one we quote. The testimony of this document, if received, 
is the more valuable, as we may fairly presume that opinions expressed 
in the frankness of social correspondence may be more safely trusted as 
an honest expression of Plato’s views, “Inanimate beings,” says he, 
“can experience no good or evil; but every soul must experience them, 
both during its union with the body, and after it shall be separated from 
it. We must confide in the holy doctrine that the soul is immortal, that 
after its release from the body, it finds judges who are strict, and 
punishments severe, and consequently, that it is a more trifling evil 
to suffer than to commit injustice Unhappiness is inseparable 
from all injustice, and a fatal law condemns the unjust soul to draw with 
it this impiety wherever it may sojourn, in this world, and during its 
wandering courses under the earth, providing for it, everywhere, the 
most shameful and miserable experience,” (vol. xiii., letter 7, pp. 88, 89.) 
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whose full sweep requires and includes the progressive 
experience of futurity. It has been charged upon Plato 
that he held to the immediate efflux of all souls from God, 
and to a re-absorption of spirit into the Divine Essence. 
We do not know a single passage which gives even 
plausibility to such a view. Everywhere the future life 
is posited as a state of spiritual development, as pavena 
agents, either in an upward or downward course.” This 
is the soul of his moral system; and it was to express this 
fact that the metempsychosis and the imagery of the popu- 
lar mythology were used with such poetic freedom and 
complete indifference. Accordingly, whenever they are 
introduced, no matter what sacrifices may be made to the 
demands of dramatic propriety or to elegance of form, the 
idea of retribution and of continuous moral development 
is preserved as the central and stable fact. Neither can it 
be denied that generally he affirmed the punishments of 
the coming state to be disciplinary. His view of the rela- 
tion between this life and the future was not that of 
modern orthodoxy. Nothing is farther removed from the 
spirit of his philosophy than the idea that life is a proba- 
tionary state, and that the experience of the future is to the 
guilty an unalterable penalty for sin. Under the veil of 
transmigration, in the successive manifestations through 
forms, the cycles of whose changes would at last restore 
the soul to purity and spiritual freedom, was hidden Plato’s 
view of the future as a disciplinary state. This reappears 
in every myth ; and in the Gorgias and Phedon especially 
he shows the efficacy of punishment in reclaiming the 


39 Mr. Norton asserts (Gen. of the Gospels, p. 109, note,) that “as 
regards the generality of men, Plato’s scheme was wholly inconsistent 
with a belief in their personal immortality.” This is the most monstrous 
perversion of Platonism that can possibly be framed. There is no justi- 
fication for the remark in the letter, or the spirit, of a single dogmatic or 
mythical passage throughout the range of Plato’s works. In fact, the 
very next passages of Mr. Norton’s note are inconsistent with the state- 
ment. Plato held firmly to the personal immortality of every soul, and 
to a graduated scale of disciplinary punishments, applied to individual 
sinners according to the nature of their crimes. Many other instances 
of misapprehension might be quoted from the allusions to Plato in the 
third volume of “'The Genuineness of the Gospels.” Mr. Norton, though 
apparently well read in the Platonic writings, very rarely seizes the 
spirit of Platonism, and, on the whole, is one of the least trustworthy of 
Plato’s commentators. 

VOL. IV. 9 
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great majority of souls to a life of purity. But in the last 
mentioned dialogues, he speaks of some who are too far 
gone to be reclaimed, and whose punishment is continued, 
not with the hope of benefiting them, but as a warning to 
other offenders. It is somewhat singular that it is tyrants 
mostly who are thus delivered over by Plato’s justice to 
eternal woe as incurable. “I think,” says he, “that the 
greater part of those, thus used for spectacles, are tyrants, 
kings, rulers and politicians. For it is they who, by reason 
of the power with which they are clothed, commit actions 
the most unjust and impious. Homer, too, is on my side. 
Those whom he represents as tormented eternally in hell, 
are kings and potentates, like Tantalus and Sysiphus.”® 
In the Phedrus, too, as we have seen, the ninth and last 
degree of fallen souls become tyrants; and in the tenth 
book of the Republic, those whose crimes are remediless 
and who are tormented by devils, are said to be Ardys 
and others, “of whom the most part were, like him, 
tyrants.”*! When we bear in mind the frequent accom- 
modations to the prevailing religious conceptions of the 
time which are scattered throughout the Platonic dia- 
logues, it is somewhat difficult to decide the value of the 
few passages that speak of eternal punishment. The 
theory of transmigration, certainly, is more favorable to the 
idea of universal restoration; for in the mythic forms 
under which that is conveyed, although no picture is pre- 
sented of a complete return, the language is generally 
favorable to the hypothesis, and no degree of corruption is 
spoken of as too stubborn to be cured. The idea in- 
volved in the metempsychosis is the one expressed in the 
Timeeus, that condemnation to successive animal forms 
“will not cease till, governing by reasoning its grosser 
nature, the soul renders itself worthy to receive its first and 
excellent condition.”*” The power to amend is given to 
the soul even in its most degraded state, and a fair infer- 
ence from the general language used in stating the theo 

of transmigration, would be that a return to virtue will 
finally be effected. Accordingly, it may be doubted 
whether— since punishment in the coming life is so 


40 Vol. iii., Gorgias, pp. 408, 409. 41 Yol. x, p. 283. 
#2 Vol. xii., Tim., p. 139. 
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generally stated to be disciplinary — the exception in the 
case of tyrants, while it was necessary in order to preserve 
the consistency of the myths as representations of the 
popular belief in eternal woe, may not have been intended 
to express Plato’s horror at unjust and arbitrary govern- 
ment as the most heinous and least expiable of crimes. 
And, certainly, if Plato really held the doctrine of utter 
perdition, there is a dissonance, an insoluble discord, be- 
tween the outward artistic form and the inward moral 
spirit of his philosophy. Looking at his religious princi- 
ples when abstractedly stated, they are pure and lofty, 
above, we must say, much of the theology of the Church 
to-day. Good, in Plato’s system, is the fundamental qual- 
ity, the essential character of God. He is the author solely 
of good. In his model state, Plato would permit no poets 
to ascribe the misfortunes and calamities of men to the 
design of Deity, unless they should maintain that chastise- 
ment is no misfortune, and that punishment has turned to 
the advantage of the criminal.* All natural phenomena 
are so ordered as to subserve some purpose of good. 
“ There is a Providence which extends to all men. ‘Thy- 
self, mean mortal, insignificant as thou mayest be, art of 
some account in the general order, and related to it inces- 
santly. If thou murmur, it is from lack of knowledge how 
thy private good is related at once, to thyself and to the all, 
according to the laws of universal existence.” “* ‘I’o a mind 
animated with such views of Deity, of course the problem 
of evil must have presented itself as a knotty subject of 
speculation. There is abundant evidence, in the dialogues, 
that it troubled Plato exceedingly, and that he grappled 
with it often, anxious to obtain a clear solution. His ex- 
planations of it are various, many of them visionary (such 
for instance as the myth of “the Statesman,”) and desti- 
tute, doubtless, even to his own mind, of scientific value. 
But he always clung with invincible tenacity to the entire 
freedom of the human will. He is ultra, uncompromising 
on this point; and in no dialogue has he, to our knowledge, 
attempted to show the consistency of this entire freedom 
with a controlling Providenee. It is always stated in the 
boldest form. Plato’s piety would not suffer the character 


43 Vol. ix., Rep. p. 113. 44 Vol: viii., Laws, p. 263. 
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of Deity to be implicated for a moment with the question 
of evil. “God leaves to the disposition of our will the 
causes on which the.quality of each depends.” ** “ Virtue 
has no master: it cleaves to him who honors it and aban- 
dons him who rejects it. Each is responsible for his 
choice. God is guiltless.”** And with this responsibility 
was connected the dignity of the soul. “ No man,” said 
he, “is willingly evil.’ ‘his is a fundamental and con-— 
tinually recurring point of Platonic ethics. He borrowed 
it from Socrates, and was faithful to it throughout. 

No man desires to be subject to evil. The end of every 
volition is not the act committed, but that for the sake of 
which the act is committed, and this in every undertaking 
is ultimate good.” In the last analysis, the true and the 
good are one. Evil therefore is moral ignorance ; and since 
the soul is essentially reason, it cannot voluntarily ‘be 
subjected to ignorance, and is not therefore voluntarily 
wicked.® ‘The virtuous man is the true artist who has his 
aim and can attain it; and vice must be attributed, not 
really to the will, but to lack of art. The only consistent 
theory of eternal punishment, then, for Plato, is eternity of 
sin, which is itself contradictory to the last mentioned 
view of the harmony of the soul with virtue. We see, 
therefore, that the idea of eternal punishment as depicted 
in the Gorgias and thg Phedon, is entirely hostile to 
Plato’s declared views of God and man, and moral order. 
It is contrary to his views of God, for he must not be 
charged with the commission of any evil, but arranges all 
things for the best; of man, since the very essence of the 
soul is free causality and natural harmony with good; of 
moral order, since to suppose that God removes from the 
soul this freedom, or that it loses this love of good, would 
not only violate his scheme of human nature, but would 
destroy the very principle which solved for Plato the origin 
of evil. Olympiodorus, one of the Alexandrian commen- 
tators of Plato, takes up the passage in the Gorgias which 
teaches eternal punishment, and attempts to account for 
its introduction there. “ Punishment,” says he, “ cannot 


45 Vol. viii., Laws, p. 265. 46 Vol. 10, Rep., p. 287. 
47 Vol. vi., Meno. 48 Vol. xi., Sophist. 
49 Vol. iv., The Second Hippias, 
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be eternal; much better to say that the soul is perishable. 
An unending pain can do no good, for it is useless. But 
God and nature do nothing in vain.” He accounts for the 
passage by contending that Plato used the word efernal 
with reference to the order of the heavenly spheres. The 
moral cycle of the world corresponds to the motions of the 
planets, and when the whole system shall have returned 
to the same relative positions from which they started with 
respect to each other and the sun, a new period will com- 
mence. ‘The cycle includes many thousand years, and it 
is to this period that Plato refers in his use of the term 
everlasting. The criticism does honor to the benevolence 
of the commentator, who, with all the Alexandrine school, 
we believe, rejected the doctrine of eternal woe.” But it is 
entirely fanciful as a solution of the passage in question, 
and we must fall back upon the inconsistency of the tenet 
with Plato’s ethics and theology as affording reasonable 


50 See the whole commentary quoted by Cousin in the notes to his 
translation of Plato, vol. iii., Gorgias. We cannot help contrasting this 
view of the ancient philosopher, with the glee which inspires a modern 
Christian critic, Dr. Tayler Lewis, in detailing the facts of Plato’s myths. 
He seems quite delighted with the aid which Plato brings to his theology, 
and more than once forces him into the field against “ modern semi-infide 
and neologists.” We doubt whether Plato would be elated with the honor 
of a Doctorate in Calvinistic Divinity ; at any rate, when modern ortho- 
doxy shall become Platonic, Christianity will have occasion to rejoice over 
her freedom from many a theological excrescence ; and the world of woe, 
at least, may expect to be visited and cheered by some rays of mercy from 
the throne of Love. Dr. Lewis’ admiration seems almost equally divided 
between Plato and the Bible. He defends some of Plato’s wildest flights 
of fancy by the letter of Scripture, as in the case of the animation of the 
heavenly bodies. Plato at times seems to imagine that the planets have 
souls and are intelligent beings, which Dr. Lewis considers a very plaus- 
ible idea, and seeks to defend from the Old Testament. “The Bible 
teaches us,” says he, “that even the ordinary courses of physical events 
are under the controlling agency of angelic beings. He maketh his angels 
winds, his ministers a flaming fire. Why not an angel of the sun, of the 
moon, and of each planet ? Was it simply a sublime personification, when 
it was said, He bringeth out their host by number, he callelh them all by 
their name 2? or when we are told that, at the creation of our earth, THE 
STARS OF THE MORNING sang together, and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy?” And yet withall Plato’s orthodoxy, Dr. Lewis’ mind seems not 
entirely at ease upon the question of his salvation. Could he trace any- 
thing of the doctrine of the atonement “ in the lives or writings of Plato 
and Socrates,” he should “ indulge more hope of their salvation from it 
than from any of those moral lessons — truly beautiful and sublime as they 
are — which have been left to us in their immortal dialogues.” 

* 
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proof that, like the whole myth in which it occurs, it was 
borrowed from popular superstition, and was preserved in 
obedience to the law of artistic consistency, as an embel- 
lishment to the severe moral discussion of the Gorgias. 

It may easily be seen from the rapid survey we have 
taken of Plato’s passages on immortality, that the task of 
criticism is no pastime. And so far as results in plain ~ 
black and white, in dogmatic sentences, are concerned, it 
certainly is unsatisfactory. “ Myths,” says Cousin, “ can 
never be translated.” It is almost impossible to convey by 
analysis the fresh impressions produced by the perusal of 
an author like Plato. He is an artist. In his dialogues, 
as in his mind, the philosophic and the poetic, the beau- 
tiful and true, unite and blend. No author is less likely to 
be appreciated, or more likely to be misunderstood, by a 
cold, severe and unimaginative thinker. He must be read 
by an eye that can look beneath the words; he must be 
criticised by a spirit in sympathy with the author’s aim, 
and which can resign itself to the influence of the dia- 
logues, often trusting to feeling as its guide, rather than to 
a microscopic analysis of senterices. Such a mind, while 
from the diversity. of the materials, and the various poetic 
developments of the thought, it feels the difficulty of 
stating with precision the form of Plato’s views, will rise 
from the study of them, impressed with their power and 
elevated by their purity. It will no more impute to Plato 
the literal views developed in many of his gorgeous philo- 
sophic poems, than it would judge the theology of Phidias 
by his head of Jove, or the faith of Goethe by his picture 
of Mephistophiles. The results to which a criticism fitted 
to disentangle the Platonic dialogues would arrive as to 
their doctrine of immortality, would be immeasurably 
more accurate, we believe, as they would be more noble, 
than could be developed by any textual harmony. It 
would grant that concerning every thing connected with 
the soul and man’s spiritual nature, Platonism is vastly 
superior to any other form of ancient, we may almost add, 
even of modern speculation. For Plato never faltered in 
his spiritual view of man. The superior principle and 
governing agency of the universe, was one infinite, con- 
trolling Mind, entirely independent of material forms. 
And so the spirit in man, with him, was superior to its 
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fleshly envelope, an indivisible, eternally subsisting entity. 
The proofs brought to establish this point may seem futile 
to modern logic ; but the moral end and aim of existence, 
the relation of the soul to duty and the moral law, every 
where implied in Plato’s system, compel us to rank it next 
to, though far enough removed from, the ethics of the 
Gospel. Plato keeps the soul ever in the light of eternity. 
His theory of life is based upon a consciousness of the 
enduring nature of the spirit and its nearer relation, in its 
disembodied state, to eternal justice, the discipline and 
retribution of impartial wisdom. The limit which divides 
the abstract theology of Platonism from the abstract 
theology of Christianity, is the boundary line which sepa- 
rates the intellectual principle of justice from the higher 
quality of love. 

Looking about in modern times for some man with 
whose views to compare Plato’s theory of the future state, 
we should say that it has a nearer affinity with the specu- 
lations of Swedenborg than with those of any other 
thinker ; inasmuch as the central idea of most of the Pla- 
tonic myths would seem to be that the soul creates its own 
objective circumstances according to its inner character, 
with the difference, however, that, with Swedenborg, the 
condition of the soul in future life is fixed and final from 
the beginning, while with Plato, there is a constant devel- 
opment of life, the successive cycles of its discipline prom- 
ising at last to restore the soul to good. The man who reads 
Plato, expecting to find logical arguments for immortality, 
applicable to the present state of science, will certainly be 
disappointed. There is no danger that the Christian will 
be anxious to exchange the grounds of his belief for the 
supports of philosophy alone. Still, no man can become 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Plato’s views, without 
being better able to appreciate the simplicity and purity of 
the Gospel; and it is a valuable and inspiring truth which 
Platonism sufficiently reveals, that the human mind, in pro- 
portion as it becomes more spiritual, and learns to live 
within itself, feels a witness of its dignity and destiny, 
and is elevated to a sense of certainty as to its enduring 
life, which logic, though it may not be able satisfactorily 
to establish, is entirely unable to weaken or remove. 

% 6. we 
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Literary Notices. 


1. The Statesmen of the Commonwealth of England; with a Trea-. 
tise on the Popular Progress of English History. By John Forster, of 
the Inner Temple. Edited by J. 0. Choules. New-York: Published 
by Harper & Brothers, No. 82 Cliff-street. 1846. 8vo. 


WE have seldom opened an historical work that so deeply in- 
terested us, as this of Forster’s. With a style, sufficiently correct 
indeed, but of little beauty, and somewhat cumbersome, the author 
succeeds, to a remarkable degree, in placing before us the great 
characters of the Protectorate, in their living, speaking, and acting 
features. We feel, too, while reading, that he has not written in 
a spirit of adventurous generalization, but from a minute acquaint- 
ance with the facts of the time, and withthe men themselves, after 
examining and weighing all the documentary evidence, now ac- 
cessible, of the parts they acted. The character and course of 
the Earl of Strafford, in particular, were always an enigma to us, 
till we found them unriddled in the clear and natural account here 
presented, confirmed as it is, apparently, by the fullest proof. Sir 
John Eliot, on the other side of the great question, was almost 
unknown to us, though he was one of the earliest and most devot- 
ed champions of English liberty. Are not the portraits, in gene- 
ral, which Forster has filled up, truer to the originals than the 
dazzling sketches of Carlyle, who could not, perhaps, appreciate 
such a character as Hampden’s, or recognize the perversities in 
such a powerful Titan as Cromwell. In the case of Sir Harry 
Vane, we must confess, our author seems to labor rather hard to 
clear away, from his religious speculations, the appearance of 
mysticism and extravagance. ‘The value of this work, however, 
is, by no means, confined to the gratification of our curiosity with 
respect to the affairs of the Commonwealth, and the leaders of the 
parties in that age. It exemplifies, ina striking manner, the influ- 
ence which faith in eternal principles exerts, at all times, on the 
destinies of nations and governments. Some of the noblest char- 
acters, in all history, belong to the times of Charles I. and Crom- 
well. ‘They are such as we need, in our own country, at this day ; 
such as our young men especially ought to study. After centu- 
ries of eclipse, their fair fame is shining out in its brightness.— 
Even the central figure in the group, if it indeed be that of one 
who eventually fell, appears not ‘less than an archangel ruined.” 
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2. A Universal and Critical Dictionary of the English Language: to 
which are added Walker’s Key to the Pronunciation of Classical and 
Scripture Proper Names, much enlarged and improved ; and a Pronounc- 
ing Vocabulary ofmodern Geographical Names. By Joseph E. Wor- 
cester. &c. &c. Boston: Wilkins, Carter & Co. 1846. Royal 8vo. 
pp: Ixxvi. 956. 


In the neighborhood of Boston, Mr. Worcester’s Dictionaries are 
becoming the standard, at least for orthography and pronuncia- 
tion, in our common schools, as well as in the higher seminaries of 
learning. How they are regarded in other parts of the country, 
we know not. It seems probable, however, that they will be 
eventually received as the current authority, in those respects, 
throughout New England ; unless, indeed, some new work of the 
kind shall appear among us, under higher patronage. 

The present volume is a Critical Dictionary, as its title claims. 
It begins with an Introduction of nearly 80 pages, consisting of 
remarks on the principles of pronunciation, on orthography, some 
account of the origin, formation, and etymology of the English 
Language, its grammar, notices of its archaisms, provincialisms, 
and of Americanisms, anda brief history of English lexicography. 
The last-120 pages are occupied by a Key, enlarged from Walk- 
er’s, to the pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and Scripture proper 
names, and by a catalogue of geographical names with their pro- 
nunciation. The Dictionary proper, which of course forms the 
bulk of the work, is very full. The authorities are generally 
named, for the sense that is given to the words respectively ; and 
in cases of disputed pronunciation, the decisions of the different 
orthoepists are signified. 

We are not qualified to pronounce on the merits of a critical 
work of this kind. So far as we can judge, however, Mr. Wor- 
cester appears to have performed his laborious task with great 
faithfulness, with discrimination and good taste. We hope that, 
in a future edition, he will give usa still fuller catalogue of geo- 
graphical names ; for, in this branch of reading we are often at a 
sad loss how to frame our utterance aright. 


3. Sacred and Miscellaneous Poems. By William B. Tappan. Bos- 
ton: Published by Benjamin B. Mussey. London: Chapman, Brothers. 
1847. 8vo. pp. 332. 


We admire the strong and thorough religious spirit, which is 
the distinguishing excellence of these poems. It is not of the ef- 
fervescent kind, sparkling here and there, for the sake of effect ; 
it is a steady, quiet and pervading vitality. On this account we 
commend them, notwithstanding a few occurrences of Trinitarian 
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ideas, in rather an offensive and even shocking form. What 
could make Mr. Tappan so far forget the reverence due to God, 
as to write thus, of the scene in the Garden of Gethsemane ?>— 


ee where its olive sheds perfume, 
The God lies weeping on the ground. 


The great Creator bows his might, 
A lowly angel strengthens him. 
And God, the Maker, borrows power 
To bear the grief, and drink it up.” 
pp. 20, 21. 
It is but seldom, however, that flagrant offences, like these, break 
the still current of piety, that runs through the whole of Mr. Tap- 
pan’s volume. Generally speaking, we can commune with the 
heart of the writer, and feel the chastening spirit which breathes 
around him. But when we have mentioned this religious element, 
we have exhausted the praise that is due to the work. The poetry 
is seldom above mediocrity ; shall we say that it is sometimes be- 
low it? The Muses have been sparing of their inspiration to the 
verse ; there is hardly enough of imagination to give it life, or of 
poetic taste to preserve it from occasional awkwardness, and pro- 
saic flatness. Though there seem to be some attempts at bril- 
liance, we may observe, what is really favorable to the character 
of the whole, that they do not conceal the mediocrity, nor will they 
be likely to mislead the reader into an undue admiration. 

The publisher has done his work better than the poet ; the vol- 
ume being one of the most tasteful, in respect to typography and 
binding, that, within our knowledge, have appeared this winter, 
from the American press. 


4. Scriptural Temperance. A Sermon, delivered inthe Hollis Street 
Meeting-House, Boston, on Thanksgiving-day, Nov. 26, 1846. By Da- 
vid Fosdick, Jr., Minister of Hollis Street Society. Published by Re- 
quest of the Society. Boston: W. Warland Clapp & Son. 1846, 8vo. 
pp. 26. 


Riding in the country, some years ago, we sawa church, a lit- 
tle out of the village. ‘“ Hallo, Friend, what church is that?” 
asked we. ‘It belongs to the Jug-Baptists, Sir.” ‘ Well, but 
who, in the name of Legion, are the Jug-Baptists?” ‘“ Why, 
Sir, they had a long fight with the old Baptist Church, down yon- 
der, because it went against the rum-jug,” said he,‘ and now 
they’ve left, and settled a minister of their own to preach against 
the temperance folks.” 

The Sermon, mentioned above, seems to have, been addressed 
to a sister Jug-Church, and is valuable as the only theological ex- 
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position, we have seen, of the tenets of this tribe of our Israel._— 
Logically, its doctrine would be that temperance is moderate in- 
dulgence, and that we ought to practise this in all things, (pp. 8, 9.) 
—that we ought to indulge moderately in slave-holding, rum-sell- 
ing, rum-drinking, war, and other evils. But apparently, its 
meaning is, only, that we ought to be moderate in condemning 
these sins, while, on the other hand, * we ought to speak out, against 
the intemperate demeanor” of those who are trying tocheck slay- 
ery, rum-selling, rum-drinking, &c. It is written in familiar style, 
with a fair appearance of scholarship ; and is illustrated by a num- 
ber of texts from Shakspeare’s Plays, which would seem to be 
the Sacred Books of the tribe. We looked, in vain, for that very 
apposite passage, “If I hada thousand sons, the first human 
principle I would teach them, should be, to forswear thin pota- 
tions, and addict themselves to sack.” _Is this an interpolation in 
our secular copies ? 


5. The Universalist’s Assistant; or an Examination of the principal 
Objections commonly urged against Universalism, &c. &c. By a 
Believer. Boston: Abel Tompkins, 38, and B. B. Mussey, 29 Cornhill. 
1846. 18mo. pp. 234. 


Though we have not had leisure, as yet, to give this little book 
a thorough perusal, yet we are satisfied, by a cursory inspection, 
that it may be safely recommended, and that it will do good. Its 
brevity will be a convenience with such as are stinted with res- 
pect totime. The peculiarity which distinguishes its plan, from 
that of other works published among us with a similar purpose, 
is two-fold: 1. It takes Universalism, in its broad and true sense, 
as the doctrine of the ultimate salvation of all mankind through 
Jesus Christ, without confining it either to the particular theory of 
universal salvation at death, or to that of a limited future punish- 
ment ; and 2, the subject is treated chiefly by way of answer to 
objections which have been made against the doctrine. So faras 
we have read, the work is written in a style of perfect candor, 
and apparently with a spirit of impartiality not always found in 
polemic treatises. 

To our taste, there is rather too great an array, of cheap, sec- 
ond-hand Greek criticism, such as any body may write, who has 
learned the alphabet, and got a few current English works in 
point. We, Universalist authors, flourish considerably with this 
sort of learning, for want of better, and sometimes make whole 
Greek Indices to our books, no doubt to the admiration of the 
“‘ natives.” But for ourselves, having partially repented of some 
early misdemeanors of the kind, we intend, by way of expiation, to 
lash every one who yields to “ the sin that doth so easily beset 
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us.” We havea rod in pickle for some of our brother offenders, 
and are biding our time to lay it on. 

We do not mean that the fault alluded to, is such as to impair 
the usefulness of this work ; it only offends against what we call 
good taste. On opening at the last page, where we usually begin 
to read, and seeing in the margin, a word which we thought was 
never affixed but to Greek editions, what was our joy in suppos- 
ing that some friend had sent us a clean and handsome copy of 
one of the Greek fathers! A little irritation may be forgiven us, 
in the disappointment of finding it an English book, after all. 


6. A System of Moral Philosophy, adapted to Children and Families, 
and especially to Common Schools. By Rev. D. Steele, anda Friend. 
Boston: James Munroe and Company. 1847. 18mo. pp. 80. 


This little work appears well to deserve the patronage to which 
it aspires. It is perfectly simple in its plan and execution, intelli- 
gible we think even to children, and yet written in a style by no 
means distasteful to persons of mature age. The striking illus- 
trations with which it abounds, drawn from every day’s experi- 
ence and from universal consciousness, render it peculiarly in- 
teresting, and suggest, to all readers, some of the most important 
lessons of practical life. We cannot better describe its moral 
character, than by the following words from the commendatory 
notice of Rey. Dr. Bond, editor of the Christian Advocate and 
Journal, New York: “The authors base the whole system of 
morals on the one law of love, illustrating and applying this law 
to every feeling of the soul, and every relative duty of life. The 
code is complete; the obligation to obey it, and the benefit of obe- 
dience, are clear, and are cogently enforced, and the necessary, 
unavoidable consequences of disobedience to this law are shown 
to be suffering—mental or corporeal—in all cases. They cannot 
be prevented or evaded.” We recollect but one word in the 
book, to which we should object, (p. 28.) But so great are its 
excellences, so thoroughly sound is its general doctrine, and so 
pure the influence it must exert, as to make us forget a sin- 
gle questionable expression. We earnestly commend the work to 
the patronage of all who feel an interest in the moral education of 
the young. 
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Art. VII. 






Analogy between the Present State and the Future. 










Our views, on this interesting topic, have been so well 
presented and argued by others, in former volumes of this 
publication, that we should be obliged to repeat much of 
what they have said, were we to go over the whole ground. 
We shall, therefore, devote a large part of our labor, here, 
to the general principles involved in the subject, and to . 
some incidental questions that have been associated with . 
it ; contenting ourselves with a briefer statement, when we an 
come to the central points in the case. For a more thor- | t 
| 










ough illustration of these, it will be sufficient to refer to the 
articles in which the work has already been done, with so 
much ability and completeness. 

Perhaps the term, analogy, has incurred some odium, 
in the controversies that have risen on the subject. Still, * 
it seems expedient to retain it, here; because that, whether 
it be the best word that could be chosen for the purpose, or 
not, it has been so commonly employed in this connection, 
as to have become familiar to our readers, in the general 
purport at least that we have in mind. Its particular use, 
‘too, has been already explained, * as carefully, perhaps, as 
we should be likely to define that of any other term, were 
we to select anew. 

A few words, however, to guard against hasty misap- 
prehensions, may not be out of place. By analogy, we 
mean, here, not any merely casual resemblance between 
the two states of our existence, but the action of some prin- 
ciples and laws that must be common to both, such as are 
necessary to man in all possible circumstances, as a human 
being under the divine government. It is important to 
mark this definition, at the outset, because it appears to 
have been sometimes overlooked. For a like reason, it 
may be well to observe, also, that analogy must not be 
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confounded with sameness, or identity ; the term never be- 
ing used in this sense. We cannot say, for example, that 
a thing is analogous to itself; though we might say, if we 
had occasion for a sheer tautology, that it is the same as 
itself, — identical with itself. Neither, according to com- 
mon usage, can we say that there is an analogy between 
things that are the exact counterpart of each other, — we 
mean in those particular respects in which they are fac-sim-- 
iles,— as between two houses built’on one plan, and out 
of one material. It is a more distant relation that is ex- 
pressed by the term. When we say there is an analogy, 
for instance, between truth and light, nobody understands 
us to mean, either that they are identical, or that they are 
alike in their details: that truth is a physical substance, as 
light is supposed to be; that it moves through space at 
the rate of two hundred thousands of miles a second; that 
it passes through glass, and not through boards; that itis 
reflected by mirrors, drawn to a focus by lenses, and sep- 
arated into rays of different colors by prisms, &c. And so, 
in any other case, in which there is analogy. ‘The term 
itself implies, and is always understood to imply, that the 
subjects are different from each other, just as clearly as it 
asserts that they have some property or characteristic in 
common. And the proposition that there is an analogy 
between our future state and the present, is, in cther words, 
simply this: that, together with a difference of circumstan- 
ces, and of modes of being, in the two, there still are some 
properties and laws of action common to our nature in 
both, and that the essential principles of the divine govern- 
ment are not changed in passing from one to the other. 
Should we begin our inquiry into the general subject, 
with the bald question, Is there any analogy at all between 
our present state and the future? we presume that every 
believer in another life, would answer, Yes. For, to doubt 
this, would be to question whether there be any positive 
connection whatsoever between this and our next existence; 
whether our personal identity will remain ; indeed, wheth- 
er any element of our being will survive, as ours; in other 
words, whether itis we who shall live hereafter. If we are 
to exist there, no matter in what mode, nor in what circum- 
stances, all that is really essential to our conscious being, 
together with all its primary laws, must, of’.course, pass 
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into the future state, and live and act there, under the same 
immutable principles of the divine government that oper- 
ate here. ‘Though we may there lose many of the simply 
accidental peculiarities we have here acquired; though we 
may be developed in different forms than at present; and 
be subject to new influences, and even to additional laws ; 
still, to say the very least, the ground-work of our person- 
ality and character must re-appear, the same in that world 
as now. All these intellectual and moral idiosyncrasies, 
which constitute us human creatures, and which distin- 
guish us from each other as individuals, must remain in 
active force ; or else the future state is not for us, but for 
some other beings in our stead; in which case we neither 
have, nor shall we ever have, any concern with it, except 
in the way of curiosity, or of good-will towards that yet 
unknown race which is to enjoy it. 

There is an unguarded manner of talking, on this point, 
~which might seem to imply that we are, strictly speaking, 
to be created over again, hereafter; that our present being, 
so far as respects its peculiar intellectual and moral organ- 
ism, is to be abolished or absorbed, and a new psycholog- 
ical constitution substituted in its place, without any self- 
conscious, vital connection with the old; that no element’ 
of the character which belongs to us will pass on from the 
present to the future; that the series of personal develope- 
ments, begun here, is to be entirely cut off at death, and 
never to be resumed ; that the whole process of existence, 
thought, purpose, and feeling, will commence absolutely 
anew, independent of all previous growth, and of all influ- 
ences from the past; or, at all events, that such may be the 
case, for aught that we can judge of, to the contrary. We 
do not suppose, however, that this is actually what is 
meant; because it would be too obviously absurd to call 
such a future state, ours. We should have no more con- 
nection with it, nor interest in it, than we have in the fu- 
ture state of the fairies, if there be such creatures. 

We see, then, that all which is essential to our nature, 
as persons, must be commof to both states of our exis- 
tence. Now, this constitutes a very wide field of analogy, 
in the case. Some of this field is doubtless beyond the 
reach of our ken, since we do not know all thatis essen- 
tial to our nature; but some of it, also, lies within the 
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sphere of our consciousness, as distinctly as any thing else 
does. And so much we may properly take as premises, 
from which to reason, and draw conelusions. ‘T'o all this, 
we must add whatsoever we know of the immatable prin- 
ciples of the divine government ; for as these never change, 
they are the same hereafter as here. In these two classes, 
then, of primary elements, human and divine, we have the 
grounds of analogy, from which we may, to a certain ex-- 
tent, make rational deductions. Indeed, wheresoever we 
recognize an analogy, we cannot avoid reasoning from it, 
after some fashion, if it once engages our. attention. All 
men, who believe in their own future existence, do thus 
reason upon it. A very large part of their ideas respecting 
that state, are formed in this way. No one can wholly 
shut eut the suggestions that flow in from this quarter. 
We shall see, in the sequel, that even they who, in words, 
disclaim the method of analogical deductions on the sab- 
ject, do nevertheless employ it, as well as they who explic- 
itly avow it. The chief difference between them, in this 
respect, is, that the former use analogy in determining a 
certain set of questions on the future state; and the latter, 
in another set of questions, of the same general nature. 


The main subjeet of this article may be conveniently 
considered in two parts: 1. ‘The differeace, which the term 
analogy implies, between the two states; and 2. ‘I'he rela- 
tion it asserts in the case. 

But, before we proceed to the discussion of these, let us 
mark the limits that naturally belong to all analogical 
reasonings, when employed on this matter. It should be 
distinctly observed, that, under neither of the heads just 
named, can analogical. reasoning lead us farther than to 
conclusions of a very general kind. Though founded on 
certain permanent principles, it can nevertheless deduce 
only their general operations ; it cannot fix the several sta- 
ges through which they will pass, nor follow them out. to 
the particular forms in which they will successively result, 
On the one hand, it cannot @etermine precisely the amount 
of changes that will distinguish the two states; nor on the 
other, precisely the degree of resemblance that will be pre- 
served. How far the person will be influenced by the cir- 
cumstances of his position, and how far by the forces of 
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his own mind and character; what new impulses will be 
given, with what power they will act upon him, and in 
what direction; how susceptible he will be to the motives 
bearing upon him, and how vigorously his nature will 
spontaneously unfold itself by its own energies—these are 
questions which analogy cannot decide with much pre- 
cision. With respect to them, it can do little more than to 
dertermine that all the agencies of this kind, whatsoever 
they be, must work some effects, and that these effects must 
be such as agree with the laws of those agencies. So much 
however, it can determine with certainty. In other words, 
the general bearings alone can be ascertained. 

And here, it is important to remark, that such is also the 
case, when we reason from analogy on the developement of 
individual characters, in the present life. We know, for 
instance, that what a man is to-day, will he/p to make him 
what he will be to-morrow; but, to what extent, we cannot 
positively decide. Neither can we tell what unforseen 
circumstances and motives will come in; nor, were these 
even known, could we anticipate exactly how they will 
combine with his previous tendencies and existing con- 
dition, to give his mind anew turn. The acting forces 
are infinitely too complex to be calculated in detail. And 
yet, nothing is more certain, than that we can draw some 
conclusions from them ; for example, that his present char- 
acter will, somehow, affect his character for the rest of his 
life. The influence of the former is one of the elements— 
only one indeed, but a very powerful one—that will go to 
make up the latter. It may be overborne, it may be grad- 
ually transmuted, by a multitude of other elements; but 
there it is, nevertheless, performing its part among them, 
and making the result different than.it would otherwise be. 
We know, too, that, as a general rule at least, the conse- 
quences will, for a considerable period, hold on in their 
original direction, and continue to be good or evil, accord- 
ingly as the man’s habits are now right or wrong. Never, 
indeed, do their tendencies wholly change around, in a 
single instant. This is a work only to be accomplished by 
degrees. It might seem, ata cursory glance, that so much 
uncertainty rests on the developement of human character, 
as to involve the whole subject in darkness, and to set all 
reasoning at defiance. But it must be observed, that the 
10* 
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uncertainty rests only on the particular steps in the process, 
not on the permanent laws by which it is evolved. Noth- 
ing could be more absurd than to argue, from our igno- 
rance of the former, that we are also ignorant of the latter. 
What should we think of one who should seriously con- 
tend that we can form no rational judgement of the gen- 
eral bearings which moral principles have on subsequent 

life! we mean, in the present world. 

Keeping in view, then, the proper limits of analogical 
reasoning, in this matter, we may proceed to see how far 
itcan be applied to the future, under the divisions in which 
we have proposed to consider the subject. 

1. That there is a great difference in circumstances, and 
in the modes of being, between the two states, needs not be 
proved to any one who receives the Scriptures as authori- 
tative. The disclosures which they make of the future 
life, though but few, leave no room for doubt on this point, 
notwithstanding the diverse interpretations given of partic- 
ular passages. Itis not our business, in this article, to en- 
ter into the controversy respecting the meaning of those 
passages; we take only the general and unquestioned Bib- 
lical fact, of a spiritual instead ofa fleshly existence, here- 
after, or of a resurrection to incorruption and immortality. 
Now, reasoning from analogy, we should conclude that 
this will materially affect the developement of our character. 
We know that changes of circumstances, and especially of 
constitution, though comparatively trivial, have an influ- 
ence, here, on the intellectual, moral, and religious nature 
of man; and why not the far greater change, hereafter ? 
It would be absurd to say that we cannot carry such an 
inference across the gulf from the present to the future, on 
account of the acknowledged difference of circumstances 
that intervenes; for, this argument would presuppose that 
the very cause which affects us, (namely, the change of 
circumstances,) may be the cause to prevent its affecting 
us; or, that our characters may be so changed as to be al- 
together bayond its reach, and still be not changed at all. 
Itis one of the primary laws of our nature, that we are 
susceptible of influences from without us, and that these 
operate as motives to modify our character in-ssome way. If 
we yield to them, they of course leave their impression up- 
on us; if we resist them, the effort works with no less force 
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on our minds,—only in a different direction. So long as 
this remains the law of human nature, any important 
change in circumstances, and especially in the mode of our 
being, will somehow affect the nature of the person him- 
self. Indeed, we cannot conceive of such a creature as 
man, so perfectly isolated in his being, so completely shut 
up within himself, and hermetically sealed, as it were, 
against all external relations, that the world in which he 
exists, be it the present or the future, should have no influ- 
ence upon him. Even the isolation itself, were it possible, 
would make him altogether a different creature than he is, 
since it would destroy his susceptibilities, and the thousand- 
fold agencies which they exert, together with their results. 

The change, then, which death must introduce in his ex- 
ternal condition, cannot, according to the nature of the case, 
fail of having some important influence on the develope- 
ment of his character. This point, however, has been so 
clearly illustrated in a former article, by another hand, that 
we can do little more than to refer to it, for a satisfactory 
exhibition of the fact.?, It appears tous unreasonable to 
represent death, or the change of worlds, as but a simple 
transition, if we-mean that it is attended by no disenthrall- 
ment of our spiritual powers from the domination of our 
mortal senses, or if we imply that such a liberation will be 
followed by no moral effects. The implication is obviously 
inconsistent with every principle of analogy, and with all 
that we know either of the laws, or of the actual workings, 
of the human mind. Account for it as we please, it is mat- 
ter of fact, that there is hardly any change whatsoever of 
our exterior condition, which does not have some bearing 
on our developement. And, in the case before us, thereis 
an almost total shifting of circumstances, — one that is far 
greater, at least, than any that befalls us in this life; must 
not its internal consequences be proportioned to its mag- 
nitude ? 

Here, however, we must be careful to distinguish the 
point on which alone those consequences can bear. It is 


2 Universalist Quarterly, Vol. iii. Art. xxviii. particularly pp. 398— 
405, gives the most complete and satisfactory exposition we have ever 
seen of this part of our subject. Vol. ii. Art. iv. pp. 50, 51, also presents 
an important consideration with regard to the ulfimate result of all the 
sin which divine providence here permits, 
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not that they will set aside the laws of our nature; but 
simply that they will affect the operation of them. It is 
not that they will make us morally better, without any vol- 
untary and purposed action of our own, (for this would be 
a violation of those laws ;) but only that they will give some 
impulses to our activity in this respect. It would be an 
enormous blunder to confound virtue, or holiness, with 
mere physical change, such as death, or to suppose it the- 
immediate product of any possible combination of circum- 
stances, such as attends that event. It can be produced 
only through the workings of the will and affections ; which 
may indeed be gradually wrought upon by circumstances. 
It should be distinctly observed, of the brief illustration 
we have attempted, and of the more thorough one referred to, 
that neither goes on the absurd ground that death, with its 
accompanying change of condition, is itselfa change of our 
moral character, or that itcan produce such a. transmuta- 
tion simultaneously, or in any way but as occasioning cer- 
tain processes of our voluntary agency, — in one word, 
that it can strip offour sinfulness, as we strip off the husks 
from an earofcorn. Whatever value the argument has, it 
rests only on the principle that the transition, from the cor- 
poreal to the incorporeal state, will loosen the hold of our 
fleshly affections, and that the new circumstances and in- 
fluences, hereafter, will furnish new incentives to spiritual 
advancement; our moral nature still continuing to operate, 
under them, according to its own laws. This leads us to 
consider the second division of our subject. 

2. Were it the case, as is implied by more than one 
hypothesis, that man is but a creature of circumstances, 
and his mind but the combined action of them, as music is 
the harmony of sounds, which have no abiding existence, 
— then, indeed, his character would, at once, be wholly 
shifted, on a total shift of circumstances, so as to begin 
absolutely anew ; just as a new tune comes by a new com- 
bination of notes, without any connection with former airs. 
But man is a substantive agent, by himself; his mind isa 
living personality, instinct with power, and having its own 
centre of action, as well as its own laws. It is separate 
from circumstances, underlays them, and controls them 
at the same time that it is influenced by them. Through 
all external changes, it continues a distinct ekement; how- 
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soever influenced by them, it still runs on, with its active 
forces at work according to its own nature, — like a broad 
river flowing through darkness and sunshine, in pure or 
-turbid currents, through meadows and quicksands, now in 
a smooth channel, and now over cataracts; but itself never 
lost, and never precisely what it would be, but for what it 
has been in some other stage of its descent. No really en- 
tire change is possible with man, while this personal ele- 
ment continues, — no utter annihilation of all its previous 
tendencies ; for it is itself one of the agencies that work 
out the result, in every successive stage of its progress. 
At any given moment, the action of its vital forces must be 
produced by what itself is, at that moment, as well as by 
the extraneous causes then operating upon it; and what 
it is, is just what it has grown to be. After it has once be- 
gun to put forth its activities, each succeeding step com- 
municates with the next, and modifies it. 

Take man at the instant he enters on the future state; 
what do we necessarily find in him, of his former self? 
The same being, the same individual person ; though on 
the point of beginning to act under new influences. Though 
less encumbered, perhaps, than before, here is the same na- 
ture, still, with its idiosyncrasies. So much of the eles 
ments in the case, is necessarily the same; so much of the 
agencies then about to operate, comes from the past, and 
receives its direction from the past. How is it with his 
moral character? we mean, at the instant in question. If 
he has any sin, or holiness, it must be substantially that 
which he has brought with him from the preceding state ; 
for, both sin and holiness are the immediate results of per- 
sonal acts; and he has not yet acted in his new state, 
though he is about to act there. For the same reason, if 
he has neither, it must be because he had none before, 
And then, as to his previous growth, both intellectual and 
moral; what has this to do with him in the state he is en- 
tering? Unless the universal chain of causes and effects 
is entirely cut off, at death, whatsoever he has become, up 
to this event, must influence the character which he now 
has, so asto make it different than it would otherwise be, 
Just how it will affect him, in subsequent stages of his de- 
velopement, amidst the multitude of other influences, we 
may not be able so positively to determine ; but the gene- 
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ral fact itself appears to be certain. Character is not as a 
garment that one may wrap over us, or strip off from us, 
without our own agency. It is integral with ourselves; it 
is the product of our mental growth; the result of a volun- 
tary process of developement. Circumstances and influ- 
ences may hasten or retard this developement, or be the oc- 
casion of its taking a new direction; but it is a process, — 
still; an internal, not an external one; having its immediate 
cause in our will. 

Having thus pointed out what we deem the general 
principle of the case, we refer, as under the former head, 
to the work of another, whose clear, forcible and thorough 
exposition, saves us the labor of pursuing the subject into 
details.2 It is important, however, to remark, that the 
ground, occupied by the foregoing statement, will be found 
to leave room for any new revelations that may be given 
in the future world, and for all kinds of influences that may 
operate, there, on the individual, and even for all changes of 
his character that may be made consistently with the laws 
of his nature, and with the action of moral principles. 
These we have supposed to be eternal; for were they set 
aside, the identity, both of the creature and of those princi- 
ples, would be destroyed. We should greatly mistake the 
purport of our argument, were we to infer that, because 
our present developement will influence the future, it must 
therefore influence it in but one direction straight on through 
eternity. Such a supposition would be against all analogy, 


3 Universalist Quarterly, Vol. ii. Art. xxii. pp. 255—278. We take 
this opportunity to express our admiration of the ability with which this 
part of our subject is discussed, in the pages noted by the reference. 
We do not refer to the introductory pages of that article ; because we 
do not, perhaps, understand what is there said of the respective offices 
of Reason and Revelation. When once convinced that we have, in the 
Scriptures, a revelation from God on any point, we mean inthe com- 
mon sense of that phrase, the authority of that revelation is, of, course, 
the authority of God to us; and consequently paramount to every other. 
The truth revealed is a fact, established with us, and takes its place with 
other facts, which reason must receive as the data, from which it infers 
its conclusions, — not as hypothetical propositions, which still need to 
be verified. But if, on the other hand, the term, revelation, be used 
ambiguously—if it be meant that there is no other revelation than the 
action of our speculative reason, it is absurd to distinguish the two. 
Nothing is more prolific of inextricable entanglements, than an attempt 
to reason by means of a double-entendre. 
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as we have shown. Our tendencies, though always con- 
secutive, are perpetually swerving from their previous 
course, now diverging, now returning, now deviating still 
more widely, and not seldom changing by degrees around 
to the very opposite direction. Evil itself, under the con- 
trolling economy of divine Providence, results eventually 
in good. We have sometimes heard it represented, in a 
stiff, machine-like way, that ifany disadvantage attend us, 
hereafter, it must there operate forever as a disadvantage, 
keeping us so far back, eternally, from the stage we should 
otherwise attain. If two individuals, it is said, begin the 
future state, the one in advance of the other, they must for- 
ever continue just so many degrees apart; as if they were 
to be fixed in an iron frame, and to progress only by the 
movement of the frame onwards. ‘This may be very good 
mechanics; it is not psychology. But let us return. 

To us, the supposal of no intellectual and moral connec- 
tion of the present with the future is so incongruous with 
all our forms of thought, that we never could bring it dis- 
tinctly before us, and still retain the idea of another exis- 
tence for ourselves. We do not know, indeed, that any one 
entertains the supposition, fully to this extent; but is it not 
sometimes implied, at least in a negative way? Let us 
not, however, be understood to impute it to others, in the 
form, perhaps exaggerated, in which we are accustomed to 
contrast it with the views we have offered. ‘That death isa 
non-conducting medium, as it were, through which no in- 
fluence whatever can pass from this world; that all our 
personal developments perish there ; that God’s dealings 
with us, here, in providence and even in the work of re- 
demption, are absolutely shut up within the present life, 
and have no effect or ena beyond ; that all the joys 
and sorrows, through which we are disciplined, bear no 
fruit but what we gather here, and that the seeds of this 
have no second growth ; that the last hours of our agony, 
and so many other sufferings, are but waste pain; that our 
characters, good or bad, the product of so much toil, die 
utterly and forever, with our bodies, — all this is so abhor- 
rent to our very nature, that we would give but little for a 
future being, under these annihilating conditions. Say, 
that what remains of us, will be clothed with inconceivable 
glory ; still, so much of ourselves is taken away, that the 
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glory can hardly be regarded as ours, more than that of 
some other creature in our stead. More desirable to us 
would it be, that our existence should go on, with its char- 
acteristic properties to be regulated by continuous laws, 
even at the expense of some imperfection for a while, than 
to have it utterly broken asunder, cut off from all sympathy 
with our present being, stripped of all that is dear in our 
experience and growth, and resolved back again into its’ 
primitive elements. It is on the same general ground, 
that we would prefer another life, with some evil, to the 
horrible blank of annihilation. 

If our reasoning, however, be correct, there must be an 
intimate and vital connection between the two states: the 
present communicating moral as well as intellectual ele- 
ments to the future, to be there modified under new influ- 
ences. ‘To sum up the whole in few words, — there are 
two sets of agencies, which, from the nature of the case, we 
must recognize in the future; one of them, the same essen- 
tially as at present, namely, the inherent powers and qual- 
ities of the individual’s own being, such as ithas become; 
the other, different, namely, the new circumstances and in- 
fiuences that will bear on those properties. We say, these 
two sets of agencies; but, then, both of them must work 
under the same immutable principles of the divine govern- 
ment that operate here. 


We can hardly suppose the objection will now be made, 
that we set up the evidence of analogy against the Scrip- 
tures ; for, we neither know of a passage, or a doctrine, of 
the Bible, which interferes with our conclusions, nor have 
we ever heard, or seen, one alleged directly in support 
of such acharge. Were there anything of the kind, we 
readily grant that it would be decisive against our ar- 
gument, either in whole or in part. In that case, even 
analogy itself, if loyal to revelation, must take the reveal- 
ed fact as one of the unquestionable points, in its premises, 
and deduce its inferences accordingly. 

A more plausible appeal against us, however, may per- 
haps be made, under the form of an enquiry, whether we 
are not adding to the inspired. doctrine, and attempting to 
« fill up that which is lacking in it,’ by means of analogy. 
To this, we should answer, In no other sensé¢, than as all be- 
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lievers in revelation do so, and are obliged to do so, on ev- 
ery general topic. We respect the motives of the enquirers ; 
but the question seems to arise from an oversight of the char- 
acter of the inspired testimony, or rather of all language, 
written or spoken. This is always supposed to be address- 
ed to rational creatures, who, as such, have already forms 
of thought, by which one idea, when suggested, calls up a 
multitude of others around it, and who, when informed of 
a general fact, will of themselves analyze it, to a certain ex- 
tent, and place it in natural relations, unless otherwise in- 
structed. We have been told, for instance, of such a city 
as London, that there is an immense number of houses and 
people there. But nobody has, as yet, thought it needful 
to tell us, explicitly, that those houses and people are anal- 
ogous to such as we have seen, here; that the former are 
built of physical substances, of the nature of other matter, 
with something to stand on, &c.; and that the latter have 
skin, flesh and blood, and souls, &c. All these, anda 
thousand other particulars, not expressed, we are expected 
to supply from analogy. Any important deviation from 
this rule, is usually specified ; — as, the strikingly peculiar 
customs among the Londoners, or the malformation of feet 
among the Chinese. To say nothing of the grounds on 
which we affix any meaning whatsoever to terms; were 
we to allow no ideas to be suggested beyond the bare 
verbal statement, we should have but a dead, skeleton-no- 
tion of its import, even in case of the most elaborate and 
exhaustive description. To describe elaborately, howev- 
er, and in detail, is not the method of the Scriptures. What- 
soever the subject, they usually announce but the leadin 

facts, or perhaps give only some significant feature, an 

leave the rest to be filled up by suggestion. When they 
treat of our future existence, they presuppose that we have 
some conception of what is naturally implied by existence ; 
some notion of iis adjuncts and correlatives, — of the pecu- 
liarities that belong to the existence of man, as distinguish- 
ed from other creatures, and to that of ourselves, as distin- 
guished from other individuals of our race. They pre- 
suppose, on our part, a multitude of analogical ideas, which 
are associated in our minds, with the given fact; and there- 
fore, they enter into no details, except such as are impor- 
tant to be known, and still are not likely to be otherwise 

VOL. Iv. 11 
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suggested to us. ‘They do not assert, that man will, here- 
after, continue to be but a finite creature, as he is now; 
shall we, therefore, abnegate all judgement on that point, 
lest we add to their doctrine? They do not assert that he 
will there retain his identity, his self-consciousness, nor his 
memory, nor that he will have any character at all, nor that 
he will preserve his reason. Nor was itmecessary that they 
should go into the endless task of enumerating such par- 
ticulars, when they had once given us assurance of his fu- 
ture being, under the conditions which they do specify. 
And to us it appears, that the general conclusions we have 
drawn from analogy, are but those which the mind natur- 
ally associates with the Scripture doctrine of immortality, 
and which would always gather around it, were they not 
argued away, in accommodation to some special hypoth- 
esis. We haye, indeed, attempted to verify them, by such 
an analytical course of enquiry as the mind does not ordi- 
narily pursue, on this or on any other subject ; but every one 
will distinguish between the method of proof, and the ideas 
themselves. 

We have said that even they who disclaim analogical 


deductions concerning the future state, do nevertheless use 
them. Passing over the notions which they, in common 
with others, entertain, that man will be but finite there, that 
he will exist as an individual, and not as a syncretism of 
the whole race, that he will preserve his personal identity, 
that he will have thoughts, desires, a will, &c., — all which 
inferences are from analogy j do they not contend that man- 
t 


kind will be happy, hereafter? Whence do they so confi- 
dently derive this conclusion? Not from any express as- 
sertion in the Scriptures, that we recollect. We may be 
told, It is the necessary inference, however, from what they 
do assert, namely, that man will be equal to the angels, be 
the children of God, incorruptible, in a spiritual body, that 
all will be subdued to God, &c. But how do we know 
that these conditions will, hereafter, produce happiness ? 
They would, indeed, be attended with that effect, should the 
nature of things remain the same as _ in the present world ; 
but the question now is, of the next world, which is sup- 
posed to be so different, that we cannot reason to it, by 
analogy with any thing here. If it would pot seem like 
retorting, we should say, Bring us nothing but explicit 
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declarations of Scripture! It may be replied that reason it- 
self determines the case, on the given premises. Indeed! 
but, on the grounds we are examining, what has reason to 
do with a future state ? can it “go beyond the word of the 
Lord ?” Suppose, now, that we should rigorously follow 
out, on this point, the exhaustive process of ignoring, which 
is sometimes pursued on other rational deductions con- 
cerning our subject, it would be easy to negative away the 
last vestige of proof. And so, on other points, too numer- 
ous to be mentioned. How confidently is it said, that if 
men be sinners, hereafter, they must be miserable ; if right- 
eous, happy. Such is, indeed, the case, here; but we in- 
fer it of the future, only .by analogy, not from any direct 
testimony of the Scriptures. Nevertheless, it cannot, we 
think, be properly called an addition to their doctrine, — 
certainly not, in any bad sense; nor can any thing else, 
which is analogically involved in all that they explicit- 
ly declare. The truth is, that, for reasons already stated, 
we are obliged continually to fall back on the general 
grounds of analogy, in order to take in the import of lan- 
guage, and to recognise the principles involved in any dis- 
course. In most cases, we do this as unconsciously as we 
supply an ellipsis in a sentence. 


It would be too much, perhaps, to expect that our argu- 
ment will be entirely satisfactory to all, with whom we 
should be glad to agree. Perhaps a perfect sameness of 
opinion, concerning the conditions in which we enter the 
future state, is not to be looked for. Generally speaking, 
too vehement an eagerness to secure unanimity on such 
points, only provokes to diversity. Nor can we flatter our- 
selves, that our several illustrations, embracing so many 
secondary questions as they do, are in every respect fault- 
less. The general scope, alone, is what we regard as of 
much consequence. Even this, we are aware, is not, in its 
purely theological aspects, so essentially different from the 
forms of representation that have been current among us, 
as might at first thought be supposed. To us it seems to 
lay open the rational ground of connecting the present with 
the future, in accordance with the Scripture doctrine, and 
at the same time to avoid certain absurdities, of a moral 
and psychological nature, which we think are involved in 
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other expositions. On this account, chiefly, do we esteem 
it; not as a fundamental article of religious faith. It would 
gratify us, to see the general subject wrought over again, 
by a more patient and exhaustive process, and any errors, 
into which we may have fallen, detected, as well as the de- 
ficiences that we have left, supplied. 2 


Art. VIII. 


John Foster. 


1, The Life and Correspondence of John Foster. Edited by J. E. 
Ryland. With Notices of Mr. Foster, as a Preacher and a Companion, 
by John Sheppard, author of Thoughts on Devotion, etc. etc. New 
York: Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 1846. 2 vols. 12mo. 


2. Review of John Foster’s Life and Correspondence. By Rev. 
George B. Cheever. In the Biblical Repository, for January, 1847. 


Tne first-named volumes give us the most real form of 
biography that can be obtained. ‘They do not simply tell 
us where the subject of them was born and dwelt, how he 
dressed, and what he ate, and how he acted; but they lift 
the veil that hides the heart. The events of every brief 
period are followed by the letters written during that pe- 
riod — letters which are singularly suggestive of what the 
man was, that really anatomize his moral being, and re- 
veal the mental struggles, the self-conflicts, which made 
life full as much “a battle” as “a march ;” — letters 
written in all the varieties of moods to which the mind 
of the writer was subject; and, like the turning of a pre- 
cious stone, new combinations of the primitive colors 
flash out upon the sight at every change. This is a form 
of biography which, we trust, will become popular ; for 
letters written for one eye, are not the cramped and arti- 
ficial things which Essays must necessarily be, that are 
worked out, and elaborately retouched, in mortal fear of 
criticism and the Reviews. 

Till these volumes appeared, John Foster was known 
to us only through his Essays, his contributions to the 
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Eclectic Review, and some reports of Lectures. From 
these we had drawn a vastly different opinion of the real 
man — the living, breathing, and feeling thing, that moves 
the wires for the author — than is brought before us at 
once by his Correspondence. His style had much to do 
with this, possessing no flexibility, to give play to the 
really fine sympathies of the man. Dr. Chalmers was 
once asked, “ What is John Foster doing?” “ Why, 
sir, he is thinking, as intensely as ever he can, at the rate 
of about a sentence a week.” Such fastidious precision 
does much for the redemption of language from abuse, 
and brings the reader to drink from the “ well of English 
undefiled; ” but it moulds and hardens the real substance 
so much as to make the literary effort like the ancient 
Briton’s armor, — ponderous and impressive, but allowing 
the owner to reveal scarcely any other attribute tha& 
strength. 

With this fact distinctly before every intelligent reader, 
the correspondence of Foster is made, by some of our 
theologians, to contradict his practical writings; and so 
this grand mechanism of mind, that was once so impres- 
sive in its operations, must now be less regarded, because 
“ascrew is loose somewhere.’ But why is this? The 
simple answer is, —John Foster’s letters reveal that he 
rejected, as at variance with every rational thought of 
God, the idea of endless punishment, and argued the case 
with all the vigor of his great mind. Religious prejudice 
warps the criticism ; and, in order to promote a mere party 
purpose, the defective orthodoxy is attributed, in the face 
of candor, to a defective religious experience! This is 
the dogmatist’s method of dealing. Error in the humble 
mind, is the result of ignorance, or inborn depravity ; but 
in the great, it is the result of a defective religious expe- 
rience. The idea, that a true virtue or holiness can exist 
under any other than their own received form, seems 
never to be entertained by these sapient critics. But “the 
wise shall be taken in their own craftiness ;” for reflecting 
men will ask, ——- Why was the piety impugned, rather 
than the argument? Why attempt to prove the religious 
experience defective, rather than the reasoning? That 
which is now deemed a matter of dishonor, will yet be 
quoted to the praise of John Foster. Jt has been left for 
11* 
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Rev. Dr. Cheever, to take that view of this great mind 
which only religious bigotry could incline any one to 
take, by which every thing available is tortured into some- 
thing suspicious, respecting the sanity of the intellect, or 
the genuineness of religious experience. The same con- 
fessions and lamentations, which in other cases would be 
lauded as proofs of humility and Christian abasement, are 
here treated as evidence of defects in the character, and 
mournful errors of life. Not long since, a review was 
published of a good man’s life, whose orthodoxy was un- 
questioned, and what was the treatment of confessions of 
a far more fearful character than any which Foster, in his 
gloomiest or saddest mood, ever made? In the letters of 
that divine, were confessions of fierce struggles with doubt 
and unbelief; and boldly was it said, by the author, that 
e had arguments and questions against Christianity, in 
comparison with which all that was ever published was 
as nothing! Much of this and the like, was quoted in the 
review ; and what was said of it? Why, the divine in 
question was a strong advocate of eternal misery, and 
therefore these arguments and questions, which seemed so 
formidable, were attributed to the agency of Satan, in 
tempting the good man’s soul! It seemed strange to me, 
that Satan should have suggested to such a person argu- 
ments and questions against Christianity, in comparison 
with which all published attacks upon the foundations of 
faith were as nothing! The cunning and wisdom at- 
tributed to this personage, would lead us to expect that 
he would get these arguments and questions published. 
But the devil is forgotten, when Foster is criticised ; which 
seems to imply, that the denial of the truth of endless sin 
and misery, is not presumed to be a suggestion of Satan’s ; 
for if so, how easily could the unbelief of Foster be ac- 
counted for, as the unbelief of the other great mind! 

Dr. Cheever might have found an easier method than 
he has adopted, hinted in the good lady’s remark ;— 
a brother had renounced Trinitarianism, but no change in 
the goodness of his character could be insinuated; and, 
therefore, she was asked how she got along with that? 
‘*O,” was the reply, — “ Satan is so sure of him, because 
of his erroneous creed, that he takes no trovfble to corrupt 
his morals.” An ingenious evasion ! though certainly im- 
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plying, that a rejection of the “essential” Trinity, does 
not positively involve a deterioration of moral character, 
and that it is easier for Satan to affect the-faith in that 
doctrine, than to corrupt the man. 

Dr. Cheever, in announcing his purpose, in his review 
of Foster’s Life and Correspondence, says, —“ We use 
the freedom of those who have followed Foster’s intellect 
as a guiding star; who well remember the time when, as 
if some gorgeous angel had come to them to lead them 
on in paths of truth never before opened, they remained 
spell-bound, by the grandeur of the vision. And now, if 
the same angel beckons them on towards a tract of error, 
they are right, if they scrutinize most severely the ele- 
ments of an intellectual and spiritual developement, as- 
ne so unexpectedly such a direction ; elements, every 
one of which they were prepared, at one time, fo lake, 
even on trust, as well nigh perfect.” This last expression 
admits much; it is an admission, that the impression of 
Foster’s writings, and all that report and rumor had 
brought concerning him, united to assure the admirer of 
his genius, that a beautiful unity of heart and intellect, 
gave to his character an exaltation well nigh the highest. 
But what has given the “unexpected” turn, the “ devel- 
opement,” that staggers trust, and bids the bewildered 
look about for evidence of “a defective religious expe- 
rience?” Simply the avowal that he does not unite with 
the popular church on the point of endless punishment! 
This casts a shadow where all so late was light. And 
yet, as if contradiction was an inevitable element of the 
reasonings of such critics, it is said, that had Foster been 
consulted in respect to the publication of the letter in 
which he argues against endless punishment, he would 
probably have requested it to be consumed! Why state 
this, and then argue as if that letter was a part of his real 
being? Does the Dr. mean to imply only that Foster 
would have imitated the many preachers, whom he knew, 
who kept from publishing their cherished disbelief in the 
popular doctrine? Would he have us regard him as in- 
clined to moral cowardice’? He is an intellectual coward, 
who shrinks from following thought to its legitimate con- 
clusions, who is ever “ halting between two opinions,” for- 
getting the homage due to truth, by the exercise of a 
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miserable expediency, in attempting to keep on the “ safe 
side.” He degrades God, by the idea that to use reason 
in the freest manner may endanger the eternal well-being 
of the soul. He slights and contemns the great lesson of 
the Master in the parable of the Talents. Moral cowardice 
is a shrinking from the avowal of conclusions carefully 
and legitimately drawn and entertained. It prevents con- . 
viction from finding utterance and being propagated. 
The light goes out under a bushel. John Foster belonged 
to neither of these classes of cowards. 

Let us look into his Life’ and Correspondence, and 
mark the qualities of his character as there revealed, noting 
whether it was in a light and unthinking manner that he 
avowed disbelief in endless punishment, and what is the 
character of the argument he adduces to justify this rejec- 
tion of an “essential” in the popular creed. 

John Foster was born in 1770. Both his parents are 
said to have been persons of good minds, decided piety, 
and excellent in their intellectual tastes and judgment, 
well capable of instructing their sons in the right use of 
means for solid attainments. The eldest, John, was from 
the earliest period marked by great thoughtfulness, and so 
mature seemed the judgment he was wont to pronounce 
on things and events, that he was termed “ old-fashioned.” 
As early as in his twelfth year, he had “a painful sense 
of an awkward, but entire individuality,” as he himself 
recorded. The gravity of his parents, who were wanting 
in that peculiar communicativeness and sympathy which 
can alone keep alive the heart of childhood, continually 
promoted the growth of his love of abstraction. He min- 
gled not in the usual sports of childhood, and was that 
serious thing — painful at times to behold, because so out 
of the usual order of nature — a too exclusively thought- 
ful child. ‘Timidity, so deep-felt as to be styled “ an infi- 
nite shyness,” characterized his feelings and manners. 
With antipathies strong, but never malicious, his associa- 
tions were always intensely vivid, so powerful and often 
domineering was his imagination. Awful and terrific 
things met with, in reading, would afterwards haunt him, 
and “the time of going to bed was an awful season of 
each day,” as he confesses. His reading powerfully im- 
pressed him, especially that which dealt with the super- 
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natural world. Even some words had a strange fascina- 
tion over him, and their sound was as potent as the 
witchery attributed to a fairy’s wand. His indifference to 
society seemed only to give strength to his sensibilities in 
communion with nature. The grand and beautiful had 
great influence over his imagination, and nothing was too 
minute among the tiny forms of vegetation, to fail of 
awakening sentiment and feeling. His susceptibility is 
well seen in the fact, that he could not bear to shorten the 
brief life of a flower, by plucking it, but chose to carry it 
home only in his mind. He was keenly sensitive to “ the 
skyey influences,” and often remarked on the value taken 
from time by inclement weather. Mournful and solemn 
music had great attraction for him, and whatever pleased 
him he was never tired of hearing repeated. How much 
is suggested in the single record, that “his favorite instru- 
ment was the organ.’ 

To the filial affections he was faithful, uniformly so, 
notwithstanding the youthful heart was checked in the 
exercise of its freedom, by the undue gravity of his 
parents. He early began to assist them in weaving, and 
worked, till his fourteenth year, at spinning wool at the 
hand-wheel. For three years afterwards, he wove lastings 
and such fabrics; but, at this time, he felt a constant dis- 
inclination to the employment, possessed by a presenti- 
ment that it was not his sphere. He felt like “a foreigner 
in the place,” and was painfully oppressed by a want of 
companionship or intellectual sympathy. When, under 
these circumstances, his work was subjected to severe in- 
spection, and found fault with, he turned away his head, 
and quietly submitted to the ordeal. Studiousness was 
the marked trait in his character. 

The influences of domestic piety were constantly around 
him. His parents’ house was a constant resort for the de- 
vout, and a meeting was weekly held there for religious 
exercises. A petition in his behalf never failed to be 
lifted to the Throne ; and, when just passed his seven- 
teenth year, he united with a Baptist church. His pastor 
and others urged him to prepare for the ministry, and to 
such a preparation he was “set apart” by a special re- 
ligious service. At that time he aided his parents in their 
weaving, a part of the day, and the rest was given to the 
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most intense study. Whole nights were devoted to read- 
ing and meditation; for which purpose he selected a 
grove in his pastor’s garden. The expenditure of great 
labor, with slow advancement, marked his course. A fa- 
vorite employment was selecting paragraphs from various 
writers, and attempting to remodel them into as many 
forms of expression as possible, — sitting with a hand on 
each knee, moving his body to and fro. This process he 
called pumping. He had a great aversion to certain words 
and forms of speech in use by religious persons, and 
would expunge them by act of Parliament. “ We want 
to put a new face upon things,” was frequently his re- 
mark. 

Such a mind could not be contented with the surface 
of things, and was well training itself for the Essays on 
“Decision of Character.’ On one occasion he started off 
suddenly, in a heavy shower, to look at a waterfall in the 
neighborhood, of which he had often heard; and on his 
return, said, — “ I now understand the thing, and have got 
some ideas on the subject, with which I should not like to 
part.” When determined to examine any thing, he could 
not be deterred from effecting his purpose. 

When he became a preacher, he was assiduous in visit- 
ing the cottages of the poor, endeavoring to encourage 
freedom in those whom he approached, that he might be 
welcomed as a friend and counsellor. The sick and aged 
received especial attention,-and in addition to conversa- 
tion and prayer, it was his usual custom to read the 145th 
Psalm. 

In his letters, during the period he was at college, he 
asks for the prayers of his pastor, — urges upon a friend, 
as he would urge also upon himself, to make a noble use 
of time, — resolves upon cultivating intimate acquaintance 
with the Scriptures, rarely turning to any of the eight and 
twenty Commentaries at hand; and is anxious, above all 
things, to cultivate a warm and growing piety. “ That 
character is the most dignified which reflects the most 
lively image of the divine excellence. Heaven is the 
proper region of sublimity; and the more we dwell there, 
the more we shall triumph in conscious grandeur of soul.” 
He leaves the literary privileges of college, “firmly re- 
solved” that “every scene into which he may be intro- 
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duced, shall witness him actively alive, in the cause of re- 
ligion and of God.” 

We now find him a preacher, rigidly conscientious in 
condemning, in himself, an inclination to abstract thought 
and meditation, too often unproductive. He officiated at 
Newcastle and at Dublin; at the former place but three 
months, and at the latter a year. “Nothing can be imag- 
ined less interesting than the Baptist society in Dublin.” 
He found relief, by familiarity at a charity school, com- 
posed of girls, where he talked with familiar gaity, gave 
many rewards for learning, and daily read many amusing 
books. Solitary rambles and the indulgence of his love 
of nature, were his chief recreation. At this time, he had 
little respect for ecclesiastical formalities, and after not a 
little deliberation, he changed, as he expresses it, “very 
properly, the cleric habit for a second edition of tail and 
colored clothes,” and preached in this guise several times 
after his return to England. He confessed his sorrow 
that he was not at this time employed in preaching, be- 
cause of the “infinite value of religion.” He would fain 
bnild a church and preach freely to all who would come. 

And now comes his first reference to his doctrinal opin- 
ion, by saying that the denomination of people with whom 
he had been conversant, had stronger causes of exception, 
than the color of the waistcoat ;— “ my opinions have suf- 
fered some alteration. Ihave discarded, for instance, the 
doctrine of eternal punishments ; I can avow no opinion 
on the peculiar points of Calvinism, for I have none, nor 
see the possibility of forming one. I am no Socinian ; 
but I am in doubt between the orthodox and Arian doc- 
trines, not without some inclination to the latter. It is a 
subject for deliberate, perhaps long, investigation ; and I 
feel a sincerity which assures me that the issue, whatever 
it may be, must be safe. In this state of thought and 
feelings, I have just written to Mr. David, of Frome, re- 
questing to be informed whether there be, within his 
sphere of acquaintance, an Arian congregation in want of 
a preacher ; expressing to him, however, that ‘ my prefer- 
ence of such a congregation does not arise from a conclu- 
sive coincidence of opinion, but from a conviction that 
there only I can find the candor and scope which I de- 
sire’” Now, up to this time, we find him an inveterate 
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thinker, elaborating every subject, and exercising a most 
commendable decision. ‘The only “transition” was from 
one church to another, as preacher; and his journal be- 
speaks a solemn earnestness towards all the great inter- 
ests of the soul. He hated “priestly consequence and 
ecclesiastical formalities,” and a “black coat” he is deter- 
mined not to order, when he wants a new one. That this 
was not a mere caprice, is evident from his expression, in 
his letters, that he never has such freedom in speaking as 
in some humble place. | 

And how does the confession, in respect to his opin- 
ions, strike the reader? Does it breathe the true spirit of 
frankness, of that fervent desire to get at truth, which 
Christianity imperatively enjoins? But how is this mat- 
ter treated by the critic who has made it his peculiar task 
to impeach the “religious experience” of Foster? Dr. 
Cheever says, —“ We find, amidst all his uncertainties, 
one sudden.and positive declaration, ‘I have discarded 
the doctrine of eternal punishments. He adds, ‘I can 
avow no opinion on the peculiar points of Calvinism, for 
I have none, nor see the possibility of forming a satisfac- 
tory one.” The discarded doctrine seems to have been 
cashiered by Mr. Foster, with about as little thoughtful in- 
vestigation, as if he had been laying aside an old coat.” — 
Is this honest? — honest even according to the lowest 
code of morality? Was there any thing in the whole in- 
tellectual character of the man, that can warrant the insin- 
uation? Yet the indignity is deepened by what is added, 
that “ the sudden announcement of this negative position 
is almost the only positive thing to be found in these three 
or four years of experience!” What a contemptible thrust 
at an earnest and true mind! “This announcement of 
opinion,” Dr. Cheever continues, “has an abruptness, an 
isolation, a dislocation from every train of association and 
employment, which intimates a hasty prejudice, rather 
than a deliberately formed conviction. He seems to have 
discarded the clerical dress and the clerical doctrine with 
about the same independence and indifference; but in 
neither case as an absolute conviction. If, however, his 
denial of this grand prominent feature in the Christian 
system, is to be traced back to this period, it is manifestly 
a denial not based upon any profound or protracted ex- 
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amination of the subject.” Here is the point — the hinge 
on which turns the whole criticism. It is assumed with- 
out proof. It is taken for a party purpose, and the end 
proposed throws suspicion on the whole treatment of the 
subject. It reminds us of Dr. Barnes’ statement in refer- 
ence to the common useof the Scripture by quotation, 
that if the passage was referred to, it would be found to 
pertain to any matter rather than that in support. of which 
it was cited! We find in Foster’s letters a continual ref- 
erence to the importance of religious subjects, the duty of 
study, and the deepest self-reproach for not persevering in 
putting forth the greatest efforts for advancement; and this 
too with a constitutional disposition to indulge in what he 
calls a “musing vagrancy.” There is no evidence that 
such a doctrine as that which is deemed the “ grand prom- 
inent feature of the Christian system,” could have been 
otherwise than a matter of most profound thought. The 
vividness of his imagination, the strong and mighty power 
of association, the terrible visions that haunted him in youth, 
and made “the time of going to bed an awful season of 
each day,’ — all combined to render him a proper subject 
of deep impressions from the common administration of 
the doctrine of endless punishment. He was not a man to 
make such a request as he made to his friend at Frome, on 
a sudden impulse ; and that the discarding of the doctrine 
in question was not a momentary affair, is proved by his re- 
mark concerning tbe denomination with which he was con- 
versant, that they had but little fellowship with him on ae- 
count of his opinions. This shows his opinions were mat- 
ter of remark. It was on this account that he was led to 
express to his near and dear friend, Mr. Hughes, what the 
changes in his opinions were. ‘There is nothing sudden 
about the matter, nothing isolated, and certainly nothi 

like “a dislocation from every train of association, a 
employment,” intimating “a hasty prejudice, rather than a 
deliberately formed conviction.” How much worthier are 
the comments of a more philosophical and candid critie, 
— “ Like all who indeed think, and who muse painfully 
upon the mysteries of the system in which they find them- 
selves placed, Foster early doubted concerning many things 
ordinarily held in his connection, to be true ; and some such 
points of belief he continued to reject to the last. He wan- 
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dered not, however, from the precincts of serious faith — 
faith in Christianity ; and no reader of the letters and jour- 
nal, can hesitate to admit that a deep and solemn convic- 
tion of the reality of things unseen and eternal — a convic- 
tion meekly submissive to the testimony of Scripture — 
possessed his mind and governed it. Besides that the 
high moral tone of his character, and the grandeur of his 
imagination, held him ever near to the radiant centre of 
truth, his mind wanted entirely the scientific rudiment, and 
therefore he was never in peril of scepticism. If he disbe- 
lieved some things which others believed, it was not from 
disbelief that he did so; but rather from an overpowering 
belief — a vivid sense of certain truths which were seem- 
ingly incompatible with such and such articles of the or- 
thodox creed. There are men, and many such, who be- 
lieve every thing firmly, precisely because they believe 
nothing deeply. They doubt nothing, because they never 
ask themselves what their belief includes and implies ; and 
if only they could, for a moment, get a glimpse of the inte- 
rior of amind like Foster’s —if they could creep into his 
bosom, they would come away bereft of a third of their 
‘articles.’ Foster believed, as superior natures in an up- 
per world believe; and he, on earth, doubted, just where 
they in heaven, veil their faces with their wings.” 

In broad contrast with this is Dr. Cheever’s low com- 
parisons. “It is,’ he says, “as if we saw a Christian 
Diogenes in his tub. It is as if Job were before us on his 
dunghill, giving vent to the bitterness of a wounded spirit.” 
“Aye; and it was Satan by the road-side in Foster’s own 
mind. And instead of a bold unhesitating appeal in an- 
swer to the Word of God, we hear again the hiss of the 
serpent !” “ Perhaps,” (Foster’s remark,) “ there is some 
pertinence in a suggestion which I recollect to have seen, 
in some old and nearly unknown book in favor of univer- 
sal restitution.” Here is the real spirit of the critic, — the 
slightest thought of any pertinence being given to any sug- 
gestion in favor of Universalism, is “the hiss of the ser- 
pent.” 

Dr. Cheever institutes a resemblance between what he 
calls the scepticism of the Psalmist and John Foster. In 
the 73d Psalm, he represents the writer as oppressed by 
the allowed prosperity of the wicked, and the seeming 
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want of no adequate retribution; he was brought back by 
coming into the sanctuary, and there knowing what God 
would do in the eternal world. ‘This is a gratuitous as- 
sertion, for what was there in the Jewish sanctuary, where 
“ Moses was taught” to teach the doctrine of future retri- 
bution? By what rule of interpretation is “their end” 
made to mean “the eternal world?” But hear what is 
said of Foster’s scepticism: it was “as to the goodness of 
God because of his justice, because of the undeniable loom- 
ing up in the Christian system of the doctrine of Eternal 
Retribution!” .... “The Psalmist doubted of God’s 
goodness for want of retribution. John Foster doubted of 
God’s goodness because of retribution. The Psalmist was 
made submissive and trustful by what he was assured 
would be in eternity; but Foster was racked with distrust 
and doubt by what he feared would be in eternity. This 
does but attribute to Foster a sinful motive for his rejec- 
tion of the doctrine of endless punishment. It is too fre- 
quently the fact, that the advocates of that doctrine can de- 
vine no other reason for doubting it, than a servile fear of 
its terror. May not their own weapon be turned against 
themselves, — may they not with equal force be told, that 
the fear of endless evil keeps them from questioning its 
truth, lest they be removed from the imagined “safe side.” 
Foster was profoundly impressed by this doctrine, not be- 
cause of its “justice,” but its injustice — because it was so 
abhorrent to every principle of moral goodness — because 
it added to the awful mysteries of this life, the vision of an 
evil to which all the woe of earth is but as nothing. Ad- 
mit the idea of evil becoming a permanent element in the 
universe, and all things, from the nature of the Deity, to the 
condition of souls in any portion of the future, become 
changed in a moment. No manifestation of a perfect God 
can be anticipated, and that which now blights and blasts 
the moral creation, must be contemplated as somewhere 
still operating with increasing energy. On no part of the 
domains of the Almighty can be inscribed a verification of 
the Scripture, “ Where sin abounded, grace did much 
more abound.” And we must lie down in our despair 
with the questions unanswered, How can the endless pun- 
ishment of sin, implying of course the perpetuation of sin, 
be a better manifestation of God’s hatred towards sin, than 
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its utter expulsion from his universe? Will this fulfil the 
promise of crushing the serpent’s head ? 

All the force given to Dr. Cheever’s diffuse reasoning in 
reference to Foster’s denial of the essential doctrine, ies in 
what Foster has written concerning the Atonement. There 
seems to be an inconsistency between what he says of the 
danger attendant upon a rejection of that provision, and 
his argument against endless punishment. He nowhere ex- 
presses himself fully enough upon the doctrine of the atone- 
ment, for us to forma judgement how the two co-existed 
in his mind, or which of the many theories he believed. 
If he regarded the economy of the atonement as the ap- 

ointed means of human salvation, effectually secured for 
all, he might have looked to the future for its efficacy to be 
applied to those who pass from this world without hope 
because without faith, The common doctrine has en- 
tanglements enough for the believer, without his trying to 
show up any difficulties which exist where the idea of the 
Restoration of all souls is also cherished. If Jesus suffer- 
ed the penalty which justice demanded, where is the reas- 
on for inflicting the penalty again on those for whom it 
was endured? If a debt is satisfactorily discharged once, 
by what reason is another demand pressed for the same ? 
While here, in this life, we are said to be under the cove- 
nant of merey made with Christ, in consideration of his 
sufferings and death, by which, as our vicar or substitute, 
he took upon himself the punishment due to all sinners; 
and why, if this be the case, is retribution spoken of as ex- 
isting here at all? And yet we are told that “the partial 
flashes of justice in this world are but the restraint of the 
Divine indignation, under a system of mercy through the 
death of his Son.” Is thata system of merey where indig- 
nation is but restrained, where it is continually revealing 
its existence by partial flashes? , It seems rather to bespeak 
an anger that is curbed and checked for a time, only to 
break forth in a thousand-fold greater fury hereafter. We 
must get away from these defiling views of God and the 
divine economy, ere we can see the perfect proportions of 
truth. We must read ina different light the apostolic de- 
claration,— “ God was in Christ reconciling the world un- 
to himself, not imputing their trespasses unto dhem.” Here 
are presented the origin, the spirit, the extent, and the re- 
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sult of the mediation of Christ. “ God was in Christ,’ — 
not out of him, and needing to be placated, but in him, in 
the great purpose for which he was sent into our world ; 
and here is the origin; “ reconciling,” — here is the spirit; 
“ the world,’— here is the extent ; “ not imputing their tres- 
passes unto them,’— here is the result, — humanity at one 
with God, and God in the sublimest of all possible senses, 
“all in all.” 

The Letter toa Young Minister, against the doctrine of 
endless punishment, which is “ the grand subject of inter- 
est in these volumes,” can more easily be spoken of as 
“full of inconsistencies,” than proved to be deserving of such 
cavalier treatment. When but twenty-three years of age, 
Foster deliberately avowed his rejection of the doctrine, 
and this letter was written in 1841 — forty-eight years after 
— and in no period between those ages, is there the slight- 
est evidence that the writer entertained any other view. _ It 
is therefore to be considered of the highest value. Its au- 
thor, at the time of writing it, was seventy-one years old; 
an age at which the most solemn and weighty thoughts 
have been matured, and when the words of John Foster, 
especially, were deserving of the best attention. They 
were “extracted froma world of thinking.” 

Every candid recurrence to the real character of Foster 
deepens the force of his ‘argument— the moral argument, 
against endless punishment. His opinions affected him, 
and had he not rejected the horrible dogma, the pensive 
hue of thought would have deepened into an awful black- 
ness. He who could not bear to see a spider entangle a 
fly, nor to pluck a flower because it shortened its brief life, 
must have been put upon a rack of perpetual torture by 
anything like a conviction of the truth of the doctrine of 
endless punishment. It is some comfort that even those 
who deem belief in this doctrine “essential,” do yet admit 
the hope that John Foster is in heaven. A strong test 
that. After laboring with all possible vigor to maintain 
the absolute essential nature of this part of the creed, the 
tone of dogmatism is suddenly lowered, and it is admit- 
ted that “ Christ was with him,” in the expiring hour! 
Why not follow that doctrine to its legitimate conclusions ? 
Simply because it would strike with horror every rational 
mind to shut Foster out of heaven. But when driven to 
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this point, they will have it, that Foster had in his soul a 
sense of “a vast, dread, illimitable retribution, in eternity,” 
— “an ever brooding power,’ —“a master o’er a slave.” 
Special reference is made to an Essay introductory to 
Doddridge’s “ Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul,” 
for which the publisher waited for years, while the edition 
lay in sheets upon the shelves, but which essay, it is ad- 
mitted, was at last written “as a mere task, a piece of hard, 
unwilling, compulsory labor, throughout; a perfect fag.” 
How can such an essay be taken as embodying the real 
soul of the man? and after all what can be cited from it 
which will not reasonably bear an interpretation referable 
to alimited punishment? ‘The strongest passages thatcan 
be quoted are easily paralleled by citations from writers 
strenuously devoted to the advocacy of the complete resto- 
ration of all men to holiness and God. The fact is too 
prominent to be veiled, that if a reference is made to eter- 
nity in an impressive and awful manner, and man is ex- 
horted to use this world as an immortal being should use 
it, the cry is at once raised, that such a soul has “a sense 
of a vast, dread, i/limitable retribution in eternity !” 

The moral effect of Foster’s practical writings falls far 
short of the power they would have exerted had he cher- 
ished more prominently, in its due relations, the great 
hope. His writings are wanting in that warmth and glow 
of the heart, which can only be given by fervent appeals to 
the better nature of man, and by presenting the higher mo- 
tives which sway his being. ‘The hell of vice is frequent- 
ly opened, —the heaven of virtue, seldom. It is a grand 
subject for speculation, to consider what would have been 
the influence of such a mind as John Foster’s, had it been 
deeply imbued with the divine influences of our faith ; had 
his heart been more opened by trust in what is good in 
man, had he looked forth from his study upon society with 
a yearning to mingle there instead of continuing a recluse ; 
and had he gone forth with an inspiring love, to feel 
and do as the philanthropist has felt and done. There 
would have been diffused through his writings a genial 
and hopeful spirit; its kindly influences would have blend- 
ed with the impressions made by what he wrote; it would 
have been felt, where it was not seen. The gesponding 
and despairing would have taken up his writings, as the 
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invalid goes forth amid the reviving influences of nature, 


—— “ She glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild ’ 
And gentle sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware.” 


But we take gratefully his gift as it is, and own its great 
value. We are grateful for the addition to his published 
writings by his correspondence. It opens another and 
more attractive view of the man. We see him gay with 
children, reading their amusing stories, and delighted with 
flowers. “ But sweet nature! I have conversed with her 
with inexpressible luxury; I have almost worshipped her. 
A flower, a tree, a bird, a fly, has been enough to kindle a 
delightful train of ideas and emotions, and sometimes to el- 
evate the mind to sublime conceptions.” His married life, 
with a congenial spirit, was peculiarly happy; and tenderer 
tributes to departed worth are not to be found, than those 
which are contained in his letters concerning the loss of his 
wife. Yearning love went forth striving to explore the unex- 
plorable,—to devine the precise condition of departed souls, 
and whether they were conversant with the affairs of this 
world. “She that loved me, and I trust loves me still, will 
not, cannot, must not answer me. I can only imagine 
her to say, ‘Come and see ; serve our God so that you shall 
come and share, at no distant time.”” But though the 
mysteries and vastness of eternity oppressed, and, many 
times, appalled him, as they could not a smaller mind, he 
still clung to trust in God. The last saying recorded as 
having been uttered by him in his fatal sickness, was “ O 
death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory? 
Thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” ‘T'he day previous to his death, a feel- 
ing of confusedness in his head inclined him to. relinquish 
the privilege of hearing some one read to him, and to de- 
sire to be left alone during the afternoon and evening. 
His family looked in from time to time, and earnestly de- 
sired that some one might be permitted to sit up with him 
during the night. ‘This he steadily refused, though 
much exhausted by @ long fit of coughing. When they 
went into his chamber in the morning, he was dead. 
“ His arms were gently extended, and his countenance was 
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as tranquil as that of a person in a peaceful sleep.” Thus 
true to his individuality, John Foster died, leaving the best 
memory in those who knew him most intimately ; and by 
the impression made by his works, recalling to many souls 
with new force, the admonition, “ I press toward the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of Godin Christ Jesus.” 

H. B—N. 


Art. IX. 


The Millennium; or the Golden Age to come. 


1, A Treatise on the Millennium; in which the prevailing Theo- 
ries on that subject are examined ; and the true Scriptural Doctrine 
attempted to be elicited and established. By George Bush, A. M., 
author of ‘Questions and Notes upon Genesis and Exodus.’ New 
York: &c. 1832. 12mo. pp. 277. 

2. A concise Exposition of the Doctrine of Association, or Plan for 
a Re-organization of Society, which will secure to the Human Race, 
individually and collectively, their happiness and exaltation. (Based on 
Fourier’s Theory of Domestic and Industrial Association.) By Albert 
Brisbane, &c. &c. Fourth Edition. New York: &c. &c. 1843. 
8vo. pp. 80. 


Every one must be aware that several of the inspired 
writers appear, according to the literal import of their lan- 
guage, to look forward to a blessed period, even in the 
present world, when all oppression, violence, and wrong 
shall be done away, and when there shall be no more 
want, nor hardship, nor suffering, among men. Such is 
at least the form of representation given by some of the 
prophets of the Old Testament, and especially by Isaiah, 
— more frequently by him, perhaps, than by any of the 
rest. We may take the following as a specimen: “ The 
wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall 
lie down with the kid, and the calf and the young lion 
and the fatling together, and a little child shall lead them, 
And the cow and the bear shall feed; their young shall 
lie down together; and the lion shall eat sfraw like the 
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ox. And the sucking child shall play on the hole of the 
asp, and the weaned child shall put his hand on the cock- 
atrice’s deny They shall not hurt nor destroy in all m 
holy mountain; for the earth shall be full of the knowl- 
edge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” Here he 
foretells, if taken strictly to the letter, a time when there 
should be nothing to hurt nor destroy, in all the earth ; 
when the wild beasts themselves should lose their natural 
ferocity, and dwell together in perfect harmony. 

If we look into the context, however, and compare 
what goes before the passage, and what follows it, we 
shall see, at once, that, in all this, Isaiah is prophesying 
only of the introduction of the gospel into our world, in 
the days of Jesus Christ; though it is not improbable that 
he, at the same time, takes into view the gradual diffusion 
of Christianity down to the period when it became preva- 
lent. But it is plain that this is all which he actually 
refers to, by these glowing descriptions, and that the 
scene, which he paints in such strong colors, is to be re- 
garded only as so much imagery. In other passages, that 
are scattered through his prophecy, he represents the same 
period as a time when the nations should beat their 
swords into plough-shares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks, and learn war no more; when a hundred years 
should be but the age of a child; when the people should 
never grow old, but live as long as the trees of the forest; 
every one dwelling in the house he had built, and enjoy- 
ing the harvest he had planted ; when there should be no 
more laboring in vain, no more trouble, nor sorrow; when 
the sound of weeping should never be heard, but all be 
universal joy. Such is the highly figurative manner in 
which the prophets represent the times of the gospel, from 
the birth of Jesus Christ, onwards. We need not particn- 
larize farther, as a great many passages of the kind, will 
readily occur to every one familiar with the Old Testa- 
ment, and with the Apocalypse. Other periods, too, of 
general prosperity, are presented in similar colors, accord- 
ing to the usual style of the prophetic writings. The 
several images are woven together into one splendid tis- 
sue, by Pope, in his gorgeous poem of the Messiah. 
They bring before our imaginations, a state of things like 
that which the poets have fabled of the Golden Age, or 
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which fancy has ascribed to the Garden of Eden, in the 
morning of time. 

Now, by these glowing representations, many have been 
ed to look for something answering to them, — not figur- 
atively, in the past and present, where they obviously be- 
long, but literally, and in some future generation, where 
they obviously do not belong. Many expect a period, 
perhaps not a great while ahead of us, at all events here 
on earth, when the state of men and of society shall cor- 
respond with the literal import of those descriptions: 
when there will be no diversity of personal interests, no 
contention, no more hardship, toil, nor anxiety ; no more 
sorrow ; nor scarcely any more old-fashioned death. Peo- 
ple will live, we are told, some four or five hundred years, 
or even a thousand ; and then fade away, as the flame on 
a lamp expires, without pain to themselves, or grief to 
their friends. Every thing will be changed into uninter- 
rupted pleasure, so as to become perfectly agreeable to us, 
leaving no occasion to restrain our natural tendencies, nor 
to accommodate ourselves to our condition. Our condi- 
tion, on the other hand, will be thoroughly accommodated 
to our likings. The seasons of the year will all turn bland 
and soothing. Nota breeze will be suffered to blow, till 
it has first been attempered down exactly to our senses. 
The world will be full of unmixed comfort, without want, 
or poverty, or even temptations to try us. We shall grow 
up great, and good, and pious, without any painful effort, 
but spontaneously, and as unconscious of opposing forces 
as the plants grow. 

Religious people, or rather those Christians, who cherish 
these expectations, usually call this period the Millennium, 
or the thousand years’ reign of Christ upon earth, and re- 
gard it as a special dispensation from Heaven. But some 
of the more independent and unrestricted speculatists, of 
our day, look for this condition of things to be brought 
about, at length, by what they call Human Progress, or 
the Progress of Society. They flatter themselves that 
mankind are improving so rapidly, increasing so fast in 
knowledge, reforming their vices at such a rate, and grow- 
ing so spiritual and refined, that they will, ere long, be- 
come angelic, as we might say; at all events, that they 
will, of themselves, work out this happy condition of hu- 
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manity, — that they will grow up to it, in the natural 
course of their developement. Both classes, however, the 
religious enthusiasts on the one hand, and the speculatists 
on the other, agree in the general traits of the picture 
which their imaginations paint of the approaching Golden 
Age, whether they call it the Millennium, or the result of 
human perfectibility. 

For ourselves, we look for no such state of things ever 
to take place, here on earth, and among mortal men. 
Desirable as it might seem, at the first glance, and as 
pleasant as it may be to contemplate it in the mood of 
poetic revery, most bitterly should we rue it, were it un- 
fortunately to come, in this life, so that we were obliged 
to make trial of it, as a reality. It would unstring every 
noble faculty of our nature. The toil-braced nerve, and 
the strength of soul that triumphs over difficulties, would 
yield at once. We should be dissolved, as it were, into 
utter impotence and mawkish sentimentality. But, hap- 
pily, there is no danger. ‘The entire picture is nothing 
but a doting vision, that can never be realized in the 
present world; and God forbid that -it ever should be. 
As to the fond expectations of religious enthusiasts, 
founded on certain texts of Scripture, we have already in- 
timated that they misinterpret the passages, taking what 
is manifestly figurative, for literal. ‘They apply, to an 
imaginary Millennium, what referred to the gospel in all 
ages; they explain, of outward circumstances, what was 
meant of the internal moral kingdom only. Let any one 
follow out their mode of understanding the prophetic lan- 
guage, on other subjects, and he would make the wildest 
work of the Scriptures, and of common sense, too. As to 
the other class, whom we have distinguished as the specu- 
latists, it is easy to be seen that their course of philoso- 
phizing, or of fancying, runs directly against all the laws 
and essential demands of human nature, in our present 
state of being. ‘They are imagining a state of earthly 
blessedness, founded on complete exemption from toil, 
and care, and danger, and from every thing that thwarts 
our will, or crosses our affections. They place it in 
boundless gratification. But no such thing is possible 
With us, in our present constitution ; because our desires 
and caprices always multiply so fast, with indulgence, 
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that they outrun it in the ratio of Geometrical Progression. 
Nor, indeed, is free, unpurchased gratification the element 
for which man is adapted, even were it attainable. Man 
was made for an active, laborious, pains-taking creature ; 
to get his strength from hardships endured, and to de- 
velope all his noblest powers by the experience of trial, 
suffering, privation, and exposure to danger. In his pre- 
sent mode of being, he cannot do without these rough and 
severe schoolmasters, to discipline him, to give him con- 
sistency, and to bring out his latent capabilities. What 
else did God place them here for? If we wish to see in 
what way human nature would actually work, in the con- 
dition supposed, let us take it in its simplest form, and try 
the experiment on a small scale. Take the little child, 
that is about to walk; subject him, as fully as possible, to 
the kind of experience that has been imagined for man. 
Save him from all necessity to exert himself. Do not put 
him to the effort of walking by his own strength and skill; 
move his limbs for him, hold him up; expose him to no 
danger of pain or inconvenience. Temper every thing 
just to his liking; gratify all his wishes, as soon as they 
are discovered; humor all his caprices, so that he shall 
feel no want, and have no care. Make it thus our busi- 
ness to teach him self-indulgence, and never give him a 
lesson of self-denial. Pursue this course, till he has 
grown up, and what will he be? A fool! and the most 
wretched of all fools; a creature of boundless eaprices, 
which he could no more control than he could control all 
the winds of heaven, but which the whole Universe could 
not satisfy, were it his; himself utterly helpless, the slave 
and victim of them. This, we know, is the way that hu- 
man nature would work, in such a condition; and men 
and women of maturer age, if subjected to it, would only 
verify the same results on a larger scale, 

It has always been the case, that people have loved to 
amuse themselves with trying to conceive of a better ar- 
rangement of things, here, than God has actually made. 
No doubt, if our fond, languor-loving, sickly, sentimental 
taste had been originally consulted, in the fashioning and 
ordering of nature, we might haye had a very delicate, 
genteel little world of our own, here, all flowers and sun- 
shine, like a picture without shades, as fair as a smile, and 
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as shallow, too. We can only say that such is not the 
world which God, in his wisdom, saw fit to make for us. 
Can there be a serious question, whether his wisdom is to 
be preferred to ours? Men have always been dreaming 
of a Golden Age of unrestricted gratification and mere 
passive enjoyment; sometimes placing it back in the be- 
ginning of the world, and sometimes carrying it forward 
into the “latter days’ glory.’ How many dreams of this 
kind have there been concerning the original condition of 
man, before what is called his Fall, in Eden! represent- 
ing it as one continuous, uninterrupted holiday. No toil, 
no care, no trouble, nor anxiety was there. Young Spring 
reigned the whole year around. The winds never mus- 
tered their strength; the air never grew inclement. Earth 
spontaneously yielded her fruits and flowers. Man felt 
no conflict within himself; and there was none without. 
‘The happy, blessed creature — all that he had to do, was, 
to enjoy, and to make himself as quiet as possible. Such, 
with many, is the ideal of happiness. Such an exemption 
from all trial and strenuous exertion is, to them, an Eden! 
How little do they understand human nature, and its im- 
perative demands. How little do they know of the real 
conditions of happiness, with us. The very state of 
things, which would make all excellence impossible, — 
which, in a short time, would destroy all virtue in its vo- 
luptuousness, and reduce us to perpetual infancy, put a 
stop to all progress, and finally become utterly intolerable 
to such creatures as we are,— this,they mistake for the 
supreme height of earthly blessedness ! 

We see, at once, that the common idea of a Millen- 
nium, or of a Golden Age to come, is nothing but the old 
idea of a holiday-kind of Eden, shifted from the past, and 
carried forward into the future. It is, in itself, the very 
same dream; it has only transferred the scene, from the 
beginning of the world, over to the latter days. And all 
the talk of its being realized, in the course of time, by hu- 
man progress, is but reversing the natural order of things, 
and going back to the obsolete notions of the infancy of 
our race. We ought to consider that there are two very 
different movements, that we may conceive of, among 
men; one of which is backwards. And it is well for us 
to see that we do not mistake this for progress, merely be- 
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cause itis a movement. It is movement in the wrong 
direction. 

We do not mean that there is no real progress, with 
mankind; though we must confess, that much which has 
been said, on this point, would better have been sung 
then said, and that not a little has found utterance, which 
was too extravagant and puerile to be either said or sung. 
Though the general state of society may, on the whole, 
rather improve, from age to age, and though it may even 
advance with great rapidity, in certain respects, while it 
falls back, in other departments; yet man, as an indi- 
vidual, has ever to begin anew, on his entrance into the 
world, and to start from the same point, notwithstanding 
all the improvements without. At the best, we can only 
say, that he starts under more favorable circumstances. 
And even society itself has always had its cycles of retro- 
gression, hitherto, as well as of advance; now, a period of 
growth, and now of corruption and decay. The elements 
of imperfection, that belong to every thing human, have 
showed themselves here, as well as every where else, and 
have regularly taken their turn in dominating over the re- 
sults; thus producing a series of revolutions, somewhat 
like the changes in the old geological periods of our globe. 
No doubt, however, that,on the whole, there is some real 
progress, in the one case, as there has been in the other. 
We have grounds to hope that Christian principles will be 
better developed among us, in the future, and that the con- 
duct of men, and the laws of social existence, will be more 
conformed to their spirit. But we cannot too seriously 
consider, that, if this be true, as we trust it is, — if there be 
any real advance, it must be in a very different direction 
than towards the state of things that is often anticipated. 
Real progress will never bring about deliverance from toil, 
and hardship, and danger, and disappointment, and suffer- 
ing, while we remain in this world, though it will give us 
strength to endure them better, and wisdom to use them to 
better account. It will never set us above the reach of 
temptation ; it will only enable us to resist it more suc- 
cessfully. In spite of all the increased facilities that may 
he provided for human developement, our life, here, will 
forever be a strenuous warfare, or else it will be good for 
nothing. When we cease to contend against difficulties 
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without and within, we must degenerate. If we have any 
doubts of this position, let us look forth on the lessons that 
lie broadly engraved, all around us, on the actual experi- 
ence of the world; let us look, and see what are the facts 
that obviously belong to our subject. Where is human 
nature the most fully developed, and brought to the high- 
est degree of excellence it has ever attained? Where has 
man made the greatest progress ? In those countries where 
the unfavorableness of the soil and climate, and other out- 
ward circumstances, were such as to force the inhabitants 
to exertion, obliging them to provide against evils, and to 
be perpetually on the alert; to face the storm and tempest, 
as well as to enjoy the sunshine. This was one thing that 
helped to make men of them, by calling forth their ener- 
gies. Where have mankind reached the most elevated 
stage of moral virtue, and maintained, from generation to 
generation, the noblest character? in the soft, voluptuous, 
and indulgent South, where Nature herself seems to sup- 
ply all their wants, spontaneously, and to give scope to 
their caprices? Has it not rather been in the hardy North, 
where man is obliged to war with the difficulties of his 
condition, and to overcome them, or else be himself over- 
come by them? Itappears to us, that this question brings 
the whole matter home to the decision of facts, of positive 
reality, instead of leaving it to float along on the tide of 
idle fancy. We mightask, Which are the most vigorous 
and useful plants,—those which are reared in a green- 
house? or those that grow out in the open air, under all 
the changes of inclement skies, and that are subject to the 
thousand-fold strains and wrenchings of wind and tem- 
pest? Green-house productions, whether vegetable or hu- 
man, will never attain to the dignity of being the staple for 
the essential purposes of life. 

We have said, that real progress will never, in this 
world, release us from the necessity of suffering and 
temptation. To the Christian, this fact has already been 
demonstrated, in God’s economy of redemption, so that it 
needs no longer be regarded as a matter of hypothesis. 
There has been One, here on earth, who was advanced 
immeasurably beyond all that mankind will ever attain 
to, in this mortal state, — Jesus Christ. And did his abso- 
lute perfection exempt him from a full share of the trials of 
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mortality? No. “He was tempted in all things as we 
are, but without sin;” “he was a man of sorrows, and ac- 
quainted with grief.” Notwithstanding the incomparable 
excellence that he maintained here, as “the brightness of 
God’s glory,” such was nevertheless, the condition that 
belonged to him. An apostle says that the Captain of our 
salvation was made “perfect, through sufferings.” And 
now, with this fact before us, shall we dream that any 
progress which mankind can make in moral excellence, 
will free them from their share of the trials that were nec- 
essary even in the case of their great Master? or that it 
ought to free them? or that such a liberation is even 
desirable? We must dismiss, from our minds, all dreams 
of an approaching age of holidays, on earth, when man- 
kind will be virtuous without strenuous effort against 
temptation, and a rigorous, ever-watchful subjection of 
their own wayward propensities; or when they will be 
happy, by the accommodation of their outward circum- 
stances to their likings. Our business, our great business, 
now and at all times, must be, to apply ourselves earnestly 
to the work that God has given us to do, and which he 
has fitted us to perform, in every department of life, secu- 
lar, intellectual, moral, and religious. Let not our atten- 
tion be diverted from this; for here is our true happiness, 
and our true progress,— here only. While we look for 
continued improvements in the moral and social condition 
of our race, let us be aware that they will not be effected 
without a long and tedious battle ; and that when they are 
once accomplished, they will not, even then, be maintain- 
ed, without the most vigilant care and unremitted labor. 
The world must aiways pay for every thing, of this kind, 
which it gains or inherits ; or else it must lose it. While 
we expect a far more perfect manifestation of the religious 
life, among men, let us, above all things, remember in 
what direction this progress must tend; not towards a 
Golden Age of indulgence, but the contrary: that it will 
make life a far more earnest, laborious, self-denying one, 
than any which has yet been generally practised. Jesus 
Christ is its perfect type; and every real advance that men 
shall make, will be but an approach towards that “man of 
sorrows,” who yet triumphed over his griefs hy his confi- 
dence in God, and who was “ without sin,” while subject- 
ed to the temptations we endure. 
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Let no fond visions cherish within us, unawares, the love 
of indulgence, which grows so rapidly with use, and se- 
cretly unknits the vigor of the mind. Let no pernicious 
habit even of contemplating them, lower the tone of reso- 
lute self-control, which is the master-virtue in the forma- 
tion of our character. Weaken this, and it is like loosen- 
ing the cordage that supports the masts and sails ofa ves- 
sel; all, then, goes into helpless confusion, at the first rising 
of the winds. Happy is he, who has learned the Chris- 
tian life of self-denial and self-sacrifice; who makes the 
evils of our present state the means of improvement, and 
who can “glory in tribulation; knowing that tribulation 
worketh patience, and patience experience, and experience 
hope; and hope maketh not ashamed.” H. B27 


Arr. X. 


Recent Poetry. 


The New Timon. A Romance of London. First American, from 
the Third London Edition. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 1846. 


Poems by William Ellery Channing. Second Series. Boston: James 
Munroe & Co. 1847. 


Poems by R. W. Emerson. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1847. 


Tue volumes thus introduced to our-readers are not 
connected in any nearer relationship than that of the com- 
mon brotherhood of books. They are printed on white 
paper, and were composed inrhyme. But there is no fam- 
ily bond nor sympathy. One of them comes to us from a 
foreign soil; all of them differ in their spirit, views and 
aim. The only principle of association which can con- 
nect them even in thought, is the law of contrast. They 
are recent publications, however ; and without attempting 
any thing like a review of either, a task for which we have 
neither opportunity nor inclination, we wish to introduce 
them with a few words of general comment. 
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We have no other knowledge of the genesis of “ The 
New Timon,” than the statement in the American copy 
that it is reprinted from the third London Edition. Its 
author is unknown. Asapoem, it certainly is anomalous 
in our generation. Its appearance suggests the idea of 
transmigration ;— an old spirit has clothed itself in mod- 


ern dress. Without any sympathies of subject, views or _ 


treatment, with the prevailing school of the time, it pos- 
sesses merits which, we think, entitle it to a distinguished 
rank among the poetic productions of the anti- (perhaps 
we should say, ante-) transcendental bards. The author 
makes no secret of his contempt for the modern taste, and 
for those who guide it. 


“ No tawdry grace shall womanise my pen! 
F’en in a love song man should write for men.” 


His Spartan tastes are satisfied neither with the subjects 
nor the melody of the popular poets of the time. The old 
vigorous music charms his ear. It is from “the pure sil- 
ver of Pope’s ringing line,’ and “the frank flow of Dry- 
den’s lusty song,” that he draws his inspiration, and to the 
masters of old English poetry, that he turns for models. 

“ Rather, be thou, my poor Pierian maid, 

Decent at least, in Hayley’s weeds array’d, 


Than patch with frippery every tinsel line, 
And flaunt admired, the Rag-Fair of the Nine!” 


It is notonly useless, but silly, to quarrel with a blind 
man for not seeing. And we are decidedly of the opinion 
that a taste for the poetry of Coleridge and Wordsworth 
and Shelley, depends upon a prior cast of mind, which 
forbids complete sympathy with former poets. It is absurd 
to censure and abuse a man for not liking them. Criti- 
cism cannot reason any one into an attachment, nor out of 
a hearty love. In spite of our pleas, men will talk of the 
babyism of Wordsworth, and the gaudiness of Keats, and 
the craziness of Shelley, till they see deeply enough into 
their claims to forget or to be ashamed to talk so. Their po- 
try is transcendental in the best sense’of the term. Compar- 
ed with Dryden and Pope and Scott and Gray, their best 
pieces will show a higher degree of poetic merit, because 
poetic merit of a higher kind. By the subjects with which 
it deals, by the aim which it proposes, by the feelings 
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which it addresses, by the effect it leaves, the standard 
poetry of our time is removed into a region which cannot 
be entered by any one who remains in the court of the 
Gentiles, whose taste is completely satisfied even with the 
excellences of the former school. It is adapted to a cer- 
tain “hunger of the heart” which cannot find, in any 
other food, its proper nourishment. We may confess that 
the positive merits of the more spiritual school, in develope- 
ing its own elements and realizingits ideal, may not be 
equal to those of the other party; still, its range is wider, 
its aim is nobler, its success is sure. 

The true representative of this school has not appeared. 
The works of Wordsworth exhibit its objective views— 
the poetry of nature. He is the hemisphere of a perfect 
poet. His genius is exquisite of its kind, but it is in aélo 
relievo; it lacks strength of imagination, and that round- 
ness which more creative, plastic energy would have sup- 
plied. ‘The outward world speaks to us, through Words- 
worth, in language pure and clear. ‘“ The pine tree waves 
through his thought.” His mind is translucent, an achro- 
matic lens, and gives no sickly tinge to the focal light, 
gathered from nature, that beams upon his page. But 
Wordsworth is merely an_ interpreter. Shelley is his 
other, and his better, half. He has developed the subjec- 
tive side of poetry, —the creative influence of the soul. 
His eye is introversive. Nature is the statement of ideas, 
and he uses it for imagery to explain the mind. Abstrac- 
tions, with him, took shape and color. As Macauley justly 
said of him, “the dryest terms of a mytaphysical system 
were no longer words, when he treated them, but intelligi- 
ble forms, fair humanities, objects of love, of adoration, or 
of fear.” With Shelley, the ideal, so fair as to make real- 
ity look mean, was a haunting presence, and he lacked 
that serenity and quiet repose which soothe us in Words- 
worth like fresh intercourse with lakes and woods and 
hills. The promise of Keats’ life:was broken. His works 
reveal the outline of a great poetic genius which maturer 
years might have finished into a form of almost perfect 
grace. He needed only a more delicate and classic taste. 
“ He never beheld an oak-tree without seeing the Dryad.” 
The world was an Eden to his fancy, an angel in every 
walk, but the shrubbery untrimmed ; and in his aromatic 
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delirium, he crowned himself with wild flowers, and, deck- 
ed like a spiritual Bacchus with a too gaudy garment, 
danced, drunken with beauty, to an early grave. Tenny- 
son is an amateur, a beautiful fower of the growing plant. 
His GEnone is a perfect gem, faultless in its line, but, like 
our own Longfellow, his circle is narrow, and he can 
hardly be classed among the masters of his school. Cole- 
ridge, had he been willing to undertake the office, might 
have been the great Artist of the new movement, combin- 
ing the chief merits of its theory into a living whole. We 
cannot imagine a higher range, or a greater finish, of po- 
etic excellence than might have been attained by Cole- 
ridge, had he concentrated his great powers, and command- 
ed the nebulous and “luminous mist” of his fancies, 
which extended, it would almost seem, to the farthest re- 
gion of human possibility, to condense into brilliant, solid 
and enduring orbs. 

So long, then, as we believe that the taste by which the 
transcendental school can be appreciated must be a prior 
sympathy, and so longas the exhibitions of its excellence 
remain as now fragmentary, connected too with a vast 
mass of rubbish and nonsense, we can read with compla- 
cency the sneers, of such writers as the author of “ New 
Timon,” at “ School-miss Alfred,” and can even admire 
the energy of diction and admirable scorn which expresses 
itself thus, 


“ Not mine, not mine (O Muse forbid!) the boon 

Of borrowed notes, the mock bird’s modish tune, 
The jingling medley of purloined conceits, 
Out-babying Wordsworth, and out-glittering Keats, 
Where all the airs of patchwork pastoral chime 

To drowsy ears, in Tennysonian rhyme.” 


The New Timon is a poetic novel. The story is in- 
tensely interesting, and the complex elements are unfolded 
with great simplicity, thus exhibiting a practised and pow- 
erful hand. Besides, too, the dramatic excitement inspired 
by the plot, the poem is relieved by many passages of 
splendid satire upon the rulers of England, “ the present 
helmsmen of the state.” See especially the pictures of 
Peel, O’Connel, Wellington, Lord Stanley, and Lord 
John Russell, pages 34 to 39. We cannot do justice to 
the gorgeous rhetoric and the sustained, steady strength 
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of the work. Neither the interest, nor the power of execu- 
tion flags for an instant from commencement to close. 
The current of the story sweeps on like a swollen torrent, 
and every line, in its brilliant terseness, bears marks of 
critical, patient polish. We may see in its pages the sinew 
and the fat, the vigor and the richness of the English 
tongue. We admire the Christian sentiment and hearty 
faith which give such a winning beauty to the closing pa- 
ges of the narrative. Until the first catastrophe, the pre- 
siding genius of the peem is the Greek Nemesis. An 
awful fate, stern as that which rules in the Agamemnon 
of Aschylus, directs the course of the story. Clouded 
from the first, the very pages seem tinged with a gradual- 
ly deepening gloom from an overhanging tempest, black 
and charged with muttering vengeance. But, as it seems 
about to burst upon the scene, the sunlight breaks through 
a sudden rift, and the poem closes amid the universal ra- 
diance of a triumphant Christian love. For us, at least, 
the charm of the piece is heightened by the exquisite con- 
trast here afforded between the sources of classic and 
Christian dramatic inspiration. 

It really would be pleasant to know the secret of the 
authorship of “ The New Timon.” It has been attributed 
to Bulwer. The pomp of the diction, the plumpness of 
the adjectives, and the general structure of the story, would 
seem to indicate his hand. One could almost swear to 
the parentage of the following lines, descriptive of a cham- 
ber enriched with works of art. 


“There, gleam the shapes in which, immortal still, 
Live the bright exiles from the Olympian hill ; 
Still moonéd Dian from the ee 
Haunts, with pure eyes, thy dreams, Endymion ; 
Still on the vast brow of the Father-God, 

Hangs the hush’d thunder of the awful nod.” 


And who but the author of “ Devereux” could write this 
description of the Gypsies ? 


“ Aliens untamed where’er their wanderings are, 
High Syrian sires of old ; — dark fragments torn 
From the great creed of Isis, — now forlorn 

In rags, —all earth their foe, and day by day 
Worn in the strife with social Jove, away.” 
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The character of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s mind, too, 
would readily account for those tinges of rose-pink and 
saffron hues, which give a slightly unnatural and un- 
healthy air to the ideas of human nature which the ‘piece 
developes. Bulwer’s highest ideas of life naturally take 
the form and coloring of a gorgeous, classic melo-drama. 
And yet the literary judgements in the work and in the 
notes, together with many allusions to the cireumstances 
and experience of the author, forbid the supposition, unless 
some wilful deception is intended.» The poem is evidently 
the production of a rich, though not comprehensive, mind, 
and seems to be the impetuous utterance of an intense and 
deep, but not a healthy nor aspiritual experience; and 
whoever the author may be, we may say that he has pro- 
duced a work, which, for vehemence and strength of pas- 
sion, vigor of composition, and power in the portraiture of 
characters, not broad indeed, but strongly marked, and 
violent from their very narrowness, must be ranked with 
“Lara,” and “ The Corsair;” while it is elevated above 
such a companionship by a more Christian aim, and a 
healthier morality. Gladly would we linger over ihe 
“ New Timon ;” but to appreciate it, our readers must pe- 
ruse it many times, as we have done, and, advising them 
to follow our example, we hasten on. 

Of Mr. Channing’s poems we can truly say that they do 
not meet our mental mood. And we feel the less restraint 
in expressing our honest opinion of them, since he has an- 
ticipated the worst that may be said by a heartily expressed 
contempt for all critics, real or possible, and has very 
generously quieted the fears of his reviewers by informing 
them that he is made of sterner stuff than the murdered 
Keats. With few of the deeper excellences, our poet’s 
writings seem to possess most of the glaring faulis of 
modern transcendentalism. They are characterised by 
sickly sentiment, by a diseased introvertive tendency of 
mind, by dyspeptic views of the world, by renunciation of 
objective trusts, and, in fact, by the general absence of 
those qualities of thought and dress, and melody, which 
are essential to constitute a tolerable poem. All the pro- 
ductions of Mr. Channing which we have read are misty. 
He seems to derive his inspiration from snuffng the east 
wind. The thought seldom shines clear and distinct 
through a transparent medium. The dress of a poet’s words 
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: “Like to the Roman girl’s enticing ger, 
: Should let the play of limb be seen ugh it, 
And the round rising form.” 


But whether it be the fault of his diction or his mind, Mr. 
C.’s ideas do not present a clear, well marked disc, and 
their meaning is not accurately transferred to, and impress- 
ed upon, another intellect. Poetic genius is very unfor- 
tunately meted out to him. The staple of his being is 
poetic, but he is only a simulacrum, as Carlyle says. 
Thoughts bubble up from an undried spring in his soul, 
but the fountain is feeble, and, instead of sending any bril- 
liant jets, or even producing a fertilizing rill, adorning its 
banks wtth the simplest verdure or the humblest flowers, 
merely oozes forth to sop the sand. This weakness seems 
to mark all the productions of his pen. From beginning 
to end of his volume, the words and lines are without 
nerve, and a general flabbiness characterizes every piece. 
Goethe complained that modern poets put too much water 
in their ink ; Mr. Channing puts too little ink in his water. 
We should say that he is always musing, never thinking. 
Images seem to come and go through his brain like lazy 
ghosts, “ whom a mosquito might run through,” indiffer- 
ent as to their separate identity, and often fading into each 
other as they flit across the poetic retina. Mr. Emerson, 
somewhere, illustrating the deceptiveness of the senses, ad- 
vises a man to test it by looking at a landscape with head 
turned through his legs, and also, if we remember aright, 
speaks of the strangeness of the objective world as pre- 
sented to a cat chasing her tail. Mr. Channing seems to 
observe nature in some such posture, probably the latter, 
since, in an address to critics, he declares 

“T ope my arms to them,—the world beside,— 

O awful God ! who over verse dost sway, 

Thine eye does scan me, — in the flowing tide, 

I, like a leaf, am eddying whirled away.” 
We should judge that the “ Ode” and the “ Hymn of the 
Earth,” were written when the poor author was sporting 
in one of the giddiest vortices. Really, we have hardly 
found a strong line or thought in the whole compass of his 
book. And musical periods are quite as rare. What Mr. 
Channing might have done, had the time and thought thus 
dissipated upon so many pages, been expended upon a 
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smaller field, we cannot tell. A quick, smart thunder- 
shower is certainly more pleasant and reviving than an 
East wind fog, and if Mr. C. instead of letting his mind 
drizzle a weak and misty poetry, would condense his pow- 
er into a more liberal and less continuous discharge of 
moisture, it would be more pleasant to his readers, more 
refreshing to himself, and better for his fame. 

We pass now from the world of apparitions to that of 
realities, from Mr. Channing’s to Mr. Emerson’s volume. 
Here a very different office is imposed on us. As Ameri- 
cans, we can enjoy the gratification of the most thorough 
certainty that this volume cannot be matched in the litera- 
ture of the world. Admirers.and opponents of the author’s 
views will unite their assent that it is sui generis; and 
Solomon himself would joyfully confess to the appear- 
ance of a new thing under the sun. A fair and exhaus- 
tive criticism of these poems would be one of the most de- 
sirable contributions to the world of letters, since it would 
involve a thorough discussion of the author’s opinions, and 
a settlement of the vexing disputes as to his ability and 
genius. Mr Emerson’s powers are so harmonious, and 
his mind is so unique, that a fair judgement upon one 
point implies an accurate measure of his literary and phi- 
losophical claims. There is not a verse in this volume of 
his poetry which is not stamped deep with his mental pe- 
culiarities. Any one would detect the authorship at a 
glance. The same freshness of thought; the same polished 
sharpness, expressive poverty and steely glitter of diction ; 
the same keen insight piercing into the deepest and dark- 
est shafts of consciousness ; the same omniscience of the 
method of nature in the whole and in details; the fancy 
which catches the most subtile tint of beauty; the imper- 
sonal wit, smooth as the bee’s sting, but unpoisoned by a 
drop of malice, which cuts through all the sham of institu- 
tions; the uncompromising Pantheism which unveils the 
action of the Deity at every point in space, and finds in- 
spiration in every moment of history, and which, while it 
keeps him deeply and heartily religious, removes him from 
the sympathy of the whole Christian world ; all the blem- 
ishes of theory and beauties of art which distinguish the 
prose writings of Mr. Emerson from the cpmmon pro- 
ducts of literature, are equally apparent, and perhaps, 
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more distinctly relieved, in this collection of his poems. 

Mr. Emerson is a pure transcendentalist. He lives on- 
ly in an ideal world. The earth, to him, is a globed conge- 
ries of forces ; nature, a pulsing activity; and the soul, im- 
mediately receptive of influences from God, an inexhaustive 
fountain of spiritual power. His eye spiritualizes every 
object within its range, as the touch of Midas turned the 
meanest thing to gold. And perhaps, like Midas, his 
genius may wither from the curse of an unnatural gift. 
Nature, society and man he judges by his imperious spir- 
itual standard, and finds them all abased before that 
beauty, right and power, which they suggest, but in com- 
parison with which they are fragmentary and mean. 
Were it not for the humor which pervades his spirit, and 
which is itself pervaded by a genial love, he would be an 
incurable misanthrope and misologue. He is a Brahmin, 
with a microscopic eye; he sees the animalcules in the pur- 
est water, but yet has no notion of dying with thirst. He 
will drink when it is necessary, quite temperately, with 
shut eyes, and a pleasant, sceptical smile. It is singular to 
observe how nature has mingled a character of child like 
purity and perfect sweetness, of elements which, if we ab- 
stract the nameless charm that neutralizes them, would 
have created a compound of Mephistophiles and Mon- 
taigne. We have heard his writings condemned as show- 
ing only a barren Pantheism, Divinity everywhere, but 
only as a retreating wave. ‘There is no satisfaction for the 
spirit anywhere ; it can find no fullness of the Deity. 

“ As the bee through the garden ranges, 
From world to world the Godhead changes. 


* * * * * * * 
All the forms are fugitive, 
But the substances survive.” 
It is because he can see nothing perfect except in the All; 
and, by this continual change and censtant renewal, the pul- 
sation of life, through atom, globe and star, the meanest and 
the most sublime are linked in a union se intimate that 
they cannot be parted, or even disjunctively conceived, 
without destroying the value and the meaning of the 
whole. When he contemplates things separately, Mr. 
Emerson is as sceptical as Heraclitus; there is universal 
flux. 
VOL. Iv. 14 
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“the eternal Pan, 
Who layeth the world’s incessant plan, 
Halteth never in one shape, 
But forever doth escape.” 


When he contemplates nature as a whole, he is as firm as 
Plato ; there is stubborn persistence. ‘The very crags are 
beads of a rosary “on prayer and music strung.” ‘Thus, 
in his mind, the merits and the limits of ultra transeenden- 
talism are fairly shown. It will be hard to draw a circle 
outside of the “ Oversoul” and “ Woodnotes.” We re- 
joice that the revelation has been made to us, as well for 
the defects so clearly exhibited, and against which we can 
the better guard, as for the excellences, which we are hap- 
py to witness in our age, and in so pure aform. Thomas 
Carlyle alone excepted, whom our author touches as the 
extremes of circles meet, Mr. Emerson is the keenest and 
most original thinker, the purest and freshest writer, whom 
it has ever been our lot to know. 

His chief merit lies in his power as the interpreter of 
the soul. He is a true psychologist. We have heard 
much in our day of the importance of psychology, of its 
position as the vestibule, the initiatory science, of philoso- 
phy. But its depths have not been sounded in any of the 
schools of modern speculation. Cousin’s lectures on the 
ideas of time, space and substance, which he vainly thinks 
are solutions of the mysteries of human nature, are merely 
surface-sports and boyish plays compared with the treas- 
ures revealed by this new diver into the sea of spirit. 
Kant himself, in his list of categories and his laws of Pure 
Reason, detected only, as it were, the barren form, and re- 
vealed the dead anatomy of the soul; while Mr. Emerson 
has seen its working and its beating life. The essays on 
“ Spiritual Laws,” “ Compensation,” “ Circles,” “ Over- 
soul,” and “ Experience,” discover a purity of vision, and 
reveal profound results, which neither Montaigne’s Con- 
fessions, nor Rousseau’s Confessions, nor the “ Religio Me- 
dici,” nor Hazlit’s Table Talk, nor all of them put to- 
gether, can parallel. His eye is microscopic. He detects 
the most subtile laws which regulate our most intimate 
and concealed experience, and states them in the most 
subtile terms. An unprejudiced mind will read in his es- 
says truths that unlock and explain the mysteries of its own 
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consciousness and its relations to society, which from their 
delicacy, it should seem could only be felt, and which 
even if once thought, must baflle the power of language 
to convey. He has studied our nature with an eye, to 
which its structure is presented as a transparent flower; 
and thus, while he scans the leaves and petals, his clearer 
vision observes the delicate tracery of the finest fibres, and 
watches the process of the secret chemistry that colors the 
surface, and sustains the life. Every competent reader of 
his writings has, at times, been startled, we are sure, by 
the exhibition of that piercing moral vision, which draws 
from the most trifling experience, and which explains the 
most trifling experience, by the profoundest principles of 
human nature, and to which the commonest, unnoticed 
occurrences of life appear “bristling with a polarity which 
ranges them instantly under an eternal law.” 

For the secrets of nature, too, his eye is as keen, and 
for the appreciation of her beauties he has a taste, or rather 
a sympathy, the most delicate and refined. It is as though 
the universe, also, is transparent to him, thathe may see 
the forces continually in play; so easily does he penetrate 
to the mystic sense of the outward world. And then, 
with what precision is that sense conveyed! Mr. Emer- 
son’s style is as original as Shakspeare’s. His language 
is — what he describes all language to be — “ fossile 
poetry.” He talks by symbols borrowed from the freshest 
sciences. In his creed, matter and spirit are essentially the 
same, and so Chemistry, Botany, Astronomy, Geology, 
are dictionaries of the mind. His imagery, too, is always 
precise, without the slightest confusion of figures, or the 
faintest effort for display, and so exact and sharp, that 
oftentimes, we fail to see the beauty which is so sternly 
subordinated to use. Frequently, by going back to the 
pure philological value of a term, like the restorer of old 
paintings, he brings out the’ beautiful picture which it 
originally conveyed, but of which it had become the tomb, 
and thus animates his style with a figurative expression by 
the same word which is commonly an abstract, algebraic 
sign. This is, oftentimes, we are persuaded, the secret of 
what is called his obscurity. ‘To a man who knows what 
language is, and who can appreciate the utmost purity 
which the English speech can attain, the charge of obscur- 
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ity will sound absurd. The difficulty is, he never deals 
with common-place. He is the sworn enemy of cant. A 
person must exercise his wits at every sentence, for every 
sentence contains a thought. You cannot prune a dry 
particle, or a sapless adverb, or a dead conjunction, from 
Mr. Emerson’s fresh, blooming style. When we read 
through his eyes, the most familiar things appear as though 


they were not familiar. By an ulterior, intellectual percep- — 


tion, “he gives to words a meaning which makes their 
inaccurate use forgotten, and puts eyes and a tongue into 
every dumb and inanimate sign.” 


As we stated above, these qualities are all expressed in 
his poems. For beauty of imagery, correspondence and 
purity of form, and delicate precision of language, there are 
a few pieces which, we believe, defy the correcting hand. 
Where could a word be altered in that molten, liquid Sax- 
on, the Humble-Bee? It is wrong to break the continuous, 
compact terseness of the piece,—but what a recurring, 
haunting melody in those lines — 


“Tnsect lover of the sun, 

Joy of thy dominion! 

Sailor of the atmosphere, 
Swimmer through the waves of air ; 
Voyager of light and noon ; 
Epicurean of June ; 

Wait, I prithee, till I come 
Within earshot of thy hum. 

* * * * * s 
Thou, in sunny solitudes, 

Rover of the underwoods, 
The green silence dost displace, 
With thy mellow, breezy bass.” 


And for accuracy of description, and perfect sweetness of 
measure, what can surpass the lines, 


“ Aught unsavory or unclean, 
Hath my insect never seen ; 

But violets and bilberry bells, 
Maple sap and daffodels, 

Grass with green flag half-mast high, 
Succory to match the sky, 
Columbine with horn of honey, 
Scented fern and agrimony, 
Clover, catch-fly, adder’s tongue, 
And brierroses, dwelt among; + 
All beside was unknown waste, 
All was picture as he passed.” 
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Surely the only lines which can be compared with these, 
are the choice passages from “ Il Penseroso,” which, in- 
deed, the “ Humble-Bee” continually suggests. Many of 
our readers, probably, have read “ The Problem.” In ma- 
ny respects it is the most remarkable composition of mod- 
ern times. The essence of Mr. Emerson’s whole creed, 
the oil of transcendentalism is there, purified from every 
repulsive element, and made attractive by the splendid 
imagery and diction through which it is conveyed. The 
utmost limits of condensation which language can bear, 
consistently with a polish which destroys. the least protu- 
berance of roughness, are here attained. The secret lies 
in the compactness and energy of the thought, rather than 
in the closeness of the words. The lines seem like ada- 
mant ground smoother than a needle. The formula. of 
the piece should be — the style of Tacitus raised to a high- 
er power, and set to the music of “ Christabel.” . Every 
couplet is loaded with a philosophy, and each proposition 
reverses the common laws of the world. We had the 
pleasure of conversing not long since with a friend who 
has thought and written much upon the spiritual laws of 
our nature, and who possesses an almost unrivalled power 
of felicitous utterance, which gives to his discourse the 
blended charms of Sidney Smith and Coleridge, and he 
confessed to us that six lines of “ The Problem” had ex- 
actly uttered the secret of his best hours, and highest moods. 
Who will doubt the identity of art and nature after the au- 
thoritative annunciation : 


“ Earth proudly wears the Parthenon, 
As the best gem upon her zone ; 

And morning opes with haste her lids, 
To gaze upon the Pyramids. 

* <i Piio>.85ul). a1 ape 
These temples grew as grows the grass, 
Art might obey, but not surpass. 

The passive master lent his hand 

To the vast soul that o’er him planned.” 


The poem “ The Sphinx,” too, for original statement of a 
hackneyed theme, and for the subtile art of the structure, 
will repay continual study. We can only quote the clos- 
ing verse, which exhibits the philosophy of the piece as 
well as the freshness and purity of the style. 
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“Uprose the merry Sphinx, 
And crouched no more in stone ; 
She melted into purple cloud, 
She silvered in the moon ; 

She spired into a yellow flame ; 
She flowered in blossoms red ; . 

_ She flowed into a foaming wave ; 
She stood Monadnoc’s head.” 
Through a thousand voices, 
Spoke the universal dame : 

“ Who telleth one of my Fg 
Is master of all I am.” 


Mr. Emerson’s genius is never more happily displayed 
than in his positive affirmations of the ideal as the ground- 
work and inherent cause of what is called the real. 
Whether in prose or verse, his style, under the inspiration 
of that topic, rises at once into an oracular, dithyrambic 
movement. He seems possessed with that mania which 
Plato, in the Phedrus, calls a beautiful delirium, and which 
without obscuring the thought, heightens the expression, by 
releasing it from the limits of personality, and by giving to 
it the authority of absolute truth. Take, for instance, that 
verse from the “ World Soul,” the very melody of which, 
to our ears, has a tone of the wild and supernatural. 


“ And what if trade sow cities 
Like shells along the shore, 
And thatch with towns the prairies broad, 
With railways ironed o’er ? — 
They are but sailing foam bells 
Along Thought’s causing stream, 
And take their shape and sun-color 
From him that sends the dream.” 


And again in the “ Ode to Beauty” — 


“All that’s good and great with thee 
Works in close conspiracy ; 

Thou hast bribed the dark and lonely 
To report thy features only, 

And the cold and purple morning, 
Itself with thoughts of thee adorning, 
F’en the flowing azure air, 

Thou hast touched for my despair.” 


We cannot omit to notice the “ Dirge ” and “ Threnody ” 
which introduce us to the secret sanctuary of the Poet’s 
heart, and therefore interest us from another side. Both 
were suggested by the experience of grief, and both betray 
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inexpressible sensibility to the finer emotions and relations 
of the soul. They convey to us the gentle thrill of his 
spirit to the touch of bereavement, a thrill as spiritual and 
as pure as the longing melody awakened from an A®olian 
harp by the first melancholy sigh of the autumn aira We 
neyer read a more original poetic conception, or a fresher 
statement of the unity in which kindred hearts are bound, 
and which charges the-most trivial memorials with the 
richness of spiritual associations, than the verse in the 
“ Dirge,” referring to the death of his brothers, — 

“T touch this flower of silken leaf, 

Which once our childhood knew ; 

Its soft leaves wound me with a grief 

Whose balsam never grew.” 
We have heard the “ Threnody” characterised as cold 
and cheerless, as being the musical utterance of anguish 
alone, not rising into a single strain of triumphant faith, its 
monotone of sadness unrelieved by a single note of hope 
or promise. Mr. Emerson, it is true, — and this is the on- 
ly drawback from the pleasure which the frequent reading 
of his volume gives us — does not acknowledge the Chris- 
tian sources of consolation, as they are usually and prop- 
erly drawn from a supernatural and historical revelation. 
He cannot see the divine halo around the head of Jesus. 
In open language he will not speak of God, the Father. 
And even if he possessed a Christian faith, he would not 
be likely to receive its solace, or to express his peace, in 
any conventional and common form. Still, we believe this 
estimate of the “ 'Threnody” is not fair. Christians read 
it without considering that the phraseology, so strange and 
cold to them, may cover a faith upon which another mind 
relies secure. ‘The truths believed, rather than the manner 
of holding them, must give the mind repose. Mr. Emer- 
son is more a Christian than his theory of universal inspi- 
ration allows him to confess. That is consolation which 
supports my mind, noteyours. It is the constant sense of 
immortality, a spiritual experience which reveals the maj- 
esty of spiritual life, and a trust in the benevolence of an 
overruling power, which constitute the essence of true 
Christian strength in sorrow, and in its own Pantheistic 
dialect, the conclusion of the “'Threnody” is eloquent 
with these impressive truths. 
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“What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent; 
Hearts are dust, heart’s loves remain ; 
Heart’s love will meet thee again.” 


It is, indeed, the poet’s fault, if he will persist in translating 
the fresh language of the heart into the frosty clearness of 
the intellect; but it must be charged to the critic’s preju- 
dice if he will not read the process, and detect the secret of 
the written words. 

In our hasty notice of this remarkable volume, we have 
not mentioned any of the longer compositions such as 
“ Merlin,” “ Saadi,” “ Uriel,’ “ Monadnoe,” “ Woodnotes,” 
“ Initial, Demonic and Celestial Love,’ which reveal 
more fully the elements of the author’s poetic, philosophi- 
cal, and religious creed. But, however valuable and inter- 
esting these may be as rhythmical expressions of his 
views, we are decidedly of the opinion that the real poetry 
of the volume is in the smaller and less pretending pieces. 
Indeed, the study of his longer poems impresses us with 
the firm conviction that there are peculiarities in Mr. Em- 
erson’s genius which are unfavorable to the attainment of 
the highest poetic excellence. To present all the grounds 
on which this judgment rests would involve a thorough 
analysis of those pieces themselves, and also a discussion 
of the question, what are the distinguishing characteristics 
of poetry ; — a question which even a superficial acquaint- 
ance with modern criticism will teach us is not definitely 
settled. 

We have stated that Mr. Emerson is a true psycholo- 
gist, the interpreter of the soul. Here lies the secret of his 
power, and, we believe, also, of his incapacity to be 
agreat poet. With an ear delicate enough to appreciate 
the finest rhythm and the purest melody; with a keenness 
and originality of thought which require and can com- 
mand the utmost precision and freshness of language ; 
with a view of nature which supplies him always with po- 
etic conceptions, he is able to produce, ashe has produced, 
some small pieces of exquisite beauty, and polished to the 
last degree of refinement and grace. But his genius is of 
too sharp and cold a structure to challenge a place among 
bards of the highest class. Poetry is not his native realm 
He cannot soar, but, in his own language, 
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“He shall aye climb 

For his rhyme.” 
Notwithstanding his marvelous powers, nay, because of 
them, he must be ranked among the Amateurs and Artists 
on Parnassus; he is not a heaven-born heir. Poems like 
“the Humble-Bee” and “ Problem” belong to that class 
which a true critic who knows the essence and the laws of 
of poetry, and can command the deepest resources of lan- 
guage, would produce. ‘They are built ; they do not grow. 
They are poetic and musical statements, rather than po- 
ems. They are not master-pieces of painting, but rather 
splendid specimens of mosaic. We do not desire to can- 
cel a single expression in relation to “ The Humble-Bee,” 
either as to its beauty, melody, or compactness, but let any 
one compare it with Shelley’s “Sky-Lark,” or Keats’ 
“ Nightingale,” and he will learn the difference between the 
natural gush of poetic inspiration, and the finest triumphs 
of an artist. 

Besides a lack of breadth in his topics and a wearisome 
sameness of manner, Mr. Emerson’s vision is too keen to 
write easily and at much length in verse. ‘The -natural 
expression of his mind is the prose of “ Compensation” 
and “ 'T'he Method of Nature.” For the sharpness and 
brilliancy of his ideas require a pointed and epigrammatic 
dress. His imagery is created not to satisfy and appease 
a craving for beauty, but is held in strict subordination to 
the intellect, as a clearer medium of expression. It does 
not take the form of symbols as is the case with the high- 
est poetry, but rather of foci for condensing the intellectual 
rays into an intenser stream. And thus, by his very men- 
tal constitution, Mr. Emerson is not a poet, but a seer. We 
cannot say that his genius is analytic, for there is no logi- 
cal process in the movement of his thought. He never 
dissects; but his glance naturally detects the minutest 
mystery of every object on which it is thrown. By a 
more penetrative vision, he reports what other men can 
only disclose by digging and laborious meditative toil. In 
reading his pieces we feel as though we were for the first 
time quite wide awake. No man, probably, ever exhibited, 
in a higher degree, reach of intellect united with acuteness 
of vision. Subtile as sun-rays, his thought never discovers 
its track, but proves its power by showing you the distant 
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discs in the universe of mind, which its light discloses and 
upon which its beams impinge. In the intellectual world 
his eye has at once a space-penetrating and a magnifying 
power, uniting telescopic and microscopic virtues, as 
though Lord Ross’s reflector could reveal the structure 
and the vegetation of Uranus. Instead of being creative 
and plastic, Mr. Emerson’s power is interpretative and 
critical. It is an error, or an abuse of language, we think, — 
to attribute to him great vigor of imagination. He has 
little imagination, using the word in the sense in which we 
apply it to Shakspeare and Milton. His power of lan- 
guage results from keenness of intellectual perception, 
and the charm of his style consists in: the fresh anal- 
ogies and natural correspondences through which his 
subtile conceptions are conveyed. Every figure which 
adorns his page has a sharp physiognomy, and is the 
natural body of a brilliant, nervous thought. The tem- 
per of his wit is so pure that it will cut through adamant, 
and its edge so fine, that, like the blade of Saladdin, it will 
sever gauze. 

But we shall look in vain, throughout the list of his 
longer poems, for exhibitions of that fusing fire which 
solves the elements of experience and of nature, to recast 
them into purer sbapes. They are all theories and state- 
ments; they are reports not poems. We recognise in 
“ Uriel,” “ Saadi,” “ Monadnoc,” merely rhymed expres- 
sions of many familiar views which are better stated, be- 
cause more naturally and freely stated, in the “ Essays.” 
And besides, Mr. Emerson’s volume does not display any 
signs of that unconsciousness which always characterizes 
a poet of the upper rank. Exact self-knowledge and a 
microscopic eye are essential to a great Essayist, are ad- 
mirable for prose, but they are withering and fatal to the 
life of poetry. ‘There is poetry in science, and poetry in 
philosophy; but it is not Herschel, nor Hazlitt that shall 
embody it in form. They may appreciate it better than 
others, and may dissect its structure, but it must come with 
a natural unconscious flow from a spontaneous fountain in 
an inspired breast. We may apppeal to our author for 
testimony that the “ poet speaks adequately, only when he 
speaks somewhat wildly, or, ‘ with the flower of the mind ; 
not with the intellect, used as an organ, but with the intel- 
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lect released from all service, and suffered to take its direc- 
tion from its celestial life ; or, as the ancients were wont to 
express themselves, not with intellect alone, but with the 
intellect inebriated by nectar.” This is a perfect statement, 
but we do not believe that Mr. Emerson’s spirit is capable 
of this divine intoxication. His brain never reels, and the 
“fine frenzy” cannot unsettle the steady vision of his 
piercing eye. No one has stated better the omnipresent 
action of the “ Over-soul,” but it is through some peasant 
Burns, or modest Shakspeare, that the Over-soul flows 
freest, rather than through Schiller who counts and meas- 
ures the pulses as they come. Mr. Emerson’s volume 
more than any other poems we have ever read, is charac- 
terised by a lack of this unconsciousness. Like Uriel, the 
beauty of the bard seems parched by a “sad self-knowl- 
edge.” Truth is always his aim ; and the finest passages 
he has ever produced fall naturally into measured prose, 
like that at the close of the Cambridge “ Address,” and 
also atthe conclusion of “ ‘Ihe Method of Nature.” And 
these passages move us because they are the powerful ut- 
terance of far-reaching moral vision. They come from a 
spirit quivering with a prophetic, rather than with a poetic, 
thrill. Poetry demands an unconscious calmness and 
more repose. But there is little of this repose in Mr. Em- 
erson’s volume. We find no relief of shadows in his po- 
ems, no rich and mellow radiance even, no healthy myste- 
ry, no religious gloom, but an all-illuminating, cloudless, 
burning glare, as of the sun in an Arabian sky. Even in 
dealing with the Infinite, he must reveal the whole se- 
cret; he must be an engraver, not apainter; he must ex- 
press, not suggest. 

And here, we think, lies the explanation of that enig- 
matic dress, in which his longer poems are enveloped. 
The highest poetic expression of beauty is symbolic and 
flowing. It would be robed ina mysticveil. “A beauty 
not explicable, is dearer than a beauty which we can see 
to the end of.” And therefore its proper medium, as in 
Milton’s descriptive passages, is analogous to the Autumn 
haze which softens, and spiritualizes, and throws a witch- 
ing mystery around the commonest objects and the most 
irregular outlines. But Mr. Emerson has not this power. 
His convex eye would shave the twinkle from the star to 
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give us the disc; and we believe that the ambiguous and 
enigmatic statement of the “ World-Soul,” and “ Merlin,’ 
and “ Mithridates,” is a resource of art, to conceal the an- 
gularity and unpoetic sharpness of the thought involved. 
As though the formulas of science acquired an esthetic 
virtue by being stated in cipher. 

But we have written double what we intended upon 
Mr. Emerson’s volume, and must still regret that we have 
not been able to elucidate and defend our criticism by an 
analysis of some of his longer poems. Our objection to 
them is, not that they are not studded with splendid im- 
agery, and sparkling gems, but that they lack the unction of 
poetry, and could better have been conveyed in his terse 
and brilliant prose. They were produced from the intel- 
lect alone. ‘That inspiration from which they were crea- 
ted was not the “ebb of the individual rivulet before the 
flowing surges of the sea of life” And they suggest and 
illustrate, what we are confident is true, that the author has 
not one of those liquid souls, which, like Homer’s and 
Shakspeare’s, melt into, and mix with, and lose themselves 
in nature, but is rather a diamond gem, insoluble in any 
fire, which retains unharmed its stubborn personality, and 
flashes back the light at every angle, in a cold, but dazzling 
intellectual ray. We must close the volume, with the 
confession that, with all its faults as poetry, it contains 
some pieces of the highest artistic merit, and that we have 
derived from it more pleasure, and we may say perhaps, 
deeper views, than from any other literary production we 
have everread. And it is certainly some compensation to 
ourselves for the estimate we have felt compelled, reluc- 
tantly enough, to make of the poet, that we have risen from 
the study of his verse with a higher reverence for the Phi- 
losopher, and a deeper love for the Essayist. T. 8. K. 
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Art. XI. 


Absurdities of Philological Hypercriticism. 
Letter to the Editor. 


Ali-Bauen, (in Hanover,) Dec. 4th, 1846. 


Dear Sirn,—....... I add a few words on the queerest 
of all curiosities I have met with, in my tour, —that little com- 
pany of monomaniac philologers, who have gathered, from va- 
rious parts of Germany, into this wild, secluded village, among 
the Hartz Mountains, and formed a Society, called the Worter- 
klauber-Vereinigung. I forgot to give you the name, in my last ; 
or, rather, I had not then learned it. My friend, honest Herr 
Ludwig, has since taken me to one of their sittings, in the old 
Amthaus. They meet here, every month, and read Essays, 
which are written by the members in turn. Never was I so 
amused,— diverted almost into convulsions, by the incredible 
mixture of great learning with stone-blind ignorance of things and 
of the world. You must know that their only science is that of 
words, and of verbal interpretation. Whithersoever this leads 
them, thither they go, as unconscious of any possible absurdity, 
as a machine would be. Their library (how they got it, with 
their scanty means, Heaven only knows!) fills five large rooms, 
one of which is wholly occupied by American books, pamphlets, 
newspapers, &c. I found about thirty members present, listening 
to a dissertation, by Prof. Schwarmer, on the government of an- 
cient Athens, as gathered from the force of the Greek particles. 
Though astonished at the extent of the author’s reading, and, I 
may add, ingenuity, | was often near bursting with suppressed 
laughter, at the whimsicality of the inferences which he drew, 
and which were proposed, and received, with an unsuspecting 
gravity that defies all description. The truth is, neither he, nor 
his associates, have an idea, but what they have derived through 
some philological process ; and they are, therefore, incapable of 
comparing their ludicrous conclusions with facts or with general 
principles, which would serve to correct them. Straight-forward 
interpretation is their only guide. At the close, friend Ludwig 
introduced me, as an American, to some of the older Professors. 
Dr. Ausleger, the President, immediately inquired, ** Which side 
do you take, my dear Sir, on the great question between the 
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Gegenwartists and the Zukunftists?” I told him that I unfortu- 
nately did not understand to what he referred. ‘Is it possible ? ” 
said he ; *“* but you have, of course, seen the controversy that 
agitated our learned Society, concerning your American prisons ?”’ 
“I have not had that pleasure,” I replied. ‘Ach, mein Gott!” 
exclaimed half a dozen, at once, “ he has not read Dr. Ausleger’s 
Argument!” —‘ nor,” echoed half a dozen others, “nor Prof. 
Spitzfinder’s Refutation of the Dr.! Where can he have 
studied!” I leave you to imagine the scene that followed. 
I think I am not very easily abashed ; but do not despise me, if I 
own that, never in my life, had I been so mortified at my igno- 
rance, though | suspected, all the while, that “‘ the great question” 
was one of their fantastic conceits. When we returned, friend 
Ludwig explained the matter. It seems that, about seven years 
ago, a fierce dispute arose between two parties in the Worter- 
klauber-Vereinigung, with respect to (you never would guess 
what !) — with respect to the place and duration of State-prison 
punishment, in America, — whether it were in.the future world, 
and eternal, or in the present, and but temporary! You will 
hardly believe that I state it fairly ; 1 assure you, however, it is 
but a just specimen of many of their questions. Among the 
voluminous publications of the Society, friend Ludwig showed 
me several Essays on the subject. They contain an immense 
number of passages in point, which are quoted from American 
works, — more than I should have supposed it possible to collect, 
even on your side of the Atlantic. I send you the concluding 
chapters of two of these Essays, that you may see what a philo- 
logical monomania will bring men to. The first is from that of 
Dr. Ausleger himself. ! 


“ Here, then, we have more than one thousand and two 
hundred passages, collected out of every class of Ameri- 
can writers, from the highest to the lowest. They must, 
therefore, be regarded as expressing the universal opinion 
in America. If I mistake not, every sentence is here pro- 
duced, that has appeared, on the subject, from the T'rans- 
atlantic press. Should others be found, I shall be ready 
to give them due consideration ; for it is truth, and truth 
alone, that I value. But of the passages now collected, 
what is the result, in respect to the place and duration of 
State-prison punishment? 


1 We, of course, give the “Extracts” in an English translation, in- 
stead of inserting them in the original Latin; in which, fve suppose, all 
the papers of the Wo6rterklauber-Vereinigung are published.— Editor. 
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“1. One hundred and sixteen of them expressly assert 
that ‘the wretched sowls {i. e. of the State-prison convicts,| 
are shut out from the common blessings of life ;’ that 
‘these guilty souds are suffering the penalty of the crimes 
they committed when abroad in the world ;’ that they are 
‘obstinate souls, ‘perjured souls, ‘revengeful souds, &c. 
&c.; that ‘these once haughty spirits have lost all hope ;’ 
that ‘ their spirits are broken down ;’ that they are ‘ contu- 
macious spirils, &e. &e.; that they are ‘but the ghosts of 
their former selves ;’ that they ‘are hopeless dwedlers in 
the shadow of death;’ that they ‘are utterly cut off from 
the world, &c. &e. (V. Class i.) If the terms, souls, 
spirits, ghosts, do not denote the state of disembodied ex- 
istence, [ might safely challenge the learned (?) critics of 
the New School to produce any words in the Anglican 
language that will answer the purpose. Nay, it is ex- 
pressly said, that they are ‘cut off from the world’ — 
where the context shows the meaning to be, that they are 
cut off from this world, if their imprisonment. How, 
then, can it be pretended that their imprisonment is ix this 
world? The state in which they suffer, is expressly dis- 
tinguished from the world where they committed their 
crimes ; and this, too, in repeated instances. Moreover, 
we are directly told, that they dwell ‘in the shadow of 
death” Is this in the present world? I have carefully 
read all, perhaps, that has been published among us, on 
the opposite side; but I must say that a conscientious 
man would fear to trifle with language, as it appears to 
me those writers do, who advocate the new-fangled hy- 
pothesis. 

“2. Having proved that American State-prison punish- 
ment is in the world of disembodied souls, it only remains 
to inquire into its duration. Is it eternal? or but tempo- 
rary? (a) We have seen that no less than five hundred 
and twenty-seven passages assert, at least of some of the 
convicts, that they are ‘condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment;’ to ‘an everlasting confinement, to ‘ everlasting 
bondage,’ &c., or speak of ‘the everlasting walls of their 
prison,’ the ‘everlasting bolts and chains,’ the ‘ ceaseless 
vigilanee of their keepers, &c. &c. (b) Also, in three 
hundred and four passages, we find it said that they ‘are 
for ever excluded from the comforts of life,’ and ‘for ever 
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cut off from all chance of escape, and ‘for ever exposed 
to the merciless lash,’ or ‘ for ever dishonored, &c. &c. (c) 
Besides these, in twenty instances, the stronger phrase 
‘ for ever and ever, is used in similar connections. (V. 
Classes ii. iii. iv.) But as these latter cases occur, for the 
most part, either in poetical compositions, or in rhetorical 
language, we shail not insist on the evidence they furnish, 
but confine our premises to the expressions that are found 
in plain prose ; for we do not wish to strain the argument. 
Now, if ‘perpetual, everlasting, ceaseless’ punishment, — 
a punishment that lasts ‘for ever” and even ‘for ever and 
ever,’ is not an eternal one, there surely is no meaning in 
language. I cannot but feel, that there must be some 
want of honesty in a mind, that does not acknowledge the 
conclusiveness of this proof. 

“'To a man who has a deep and pervading love of 
truth, nothing can be more painful than some of the cavils 
by which it is attempted to invalidate this proof; e. g. that 
those epithets and phrases are often used in a limited 
sense. [ would gladly know if we have not always ac- 
knowledged this? Why, then, is it so obstinately re- 
peated and re-iterated? Has not the fact been fully ex- 
emplified, even in this Dissertation? (V. Class ix.) Still, 
after all that may be said, our opponents never can make 
it appear, but that the Americans apply the same epithets 
and phrases also to Deity himself, and to other subjects of 
eternal duration. (V. Class viii.) If the language must be 
taken in a limited sense, when it refers to State-prison 
punishment, it must likewise be so understood, when used 
of those other subjects; for it will not be denied that it is 
the same, in both cases. Here we are willing to rest the 
matter. 

“3. As to the plea, which has been recently got up (con- 
ficta), when all other resources failed, viz. that ‘the State- 
prisons, in which this punishment is inflicted, are in the 
present world ; and, therefore, the punishment itself must 
be here, too, —its futility is easily shown. Two con- 
siderations aré sufficient for this purpose. (a) From the 
genesis of language, all terms expressive of the future 
state, are borrowed from sensuous, mundane objects; 
e. g. heaven, from the visible firmament; hell, from a con- 
cealed pit; so, too, eternal /ife, eternal death, the New- 
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Jerusalem, Paradise, &c. And, therefore,.if the Ameri- 
cans meant to express the future state of punishment, they 
were obliged, by the necessity of the case, to use some 
word that belonged, primarily, to things in this world. 
(b) ‘State-prison’ was, indeed, the name, originally, of a 
building, or of a set of buildings, provided by the civil 
authorities for the punishment of criminals, on earth; as 
we have abundantly shown in this Dissertation. (V. Class 
v.) But, by a very natural and easy metonymy, it became, 
in process of time, the name appropriated, in American 
usage, to the world of woe, after death. We refer the 
reader to the sixty-five passages, already quoted, ( V. Class 
vi.), from the venerable and reverend Dr. Beecher,? who is 
President of an American College, and from other learned 
and popular divines of that country. So many times do 
they expressly call hell ‘God’s State-prison,’ the ‘ Prison 
of the Universe,’ the ‘ Prison of woe,’ &c. &c. and the 
damned ‘the spirits in prison, &c. &c. They also indi- 
cate, plainly enough, the peculiar analogical - process, by 
which the word passed into this tropical use; for they 
suppose that the number of the finally miserable will bear 
the same proportion to the rest of mankind, that the con- 
victs in America bear to the whole population. 

“In conclusion, I must be allowed to say, that, when I 
consider, on one hand, the clearness of the case, and, on 
the other, the sophisms and manifest evasions to which 
those resort who ‘darken counsel with words, I dread to 
think that the indignation of the learned world will not 
always slumber. I say this in sorrow, rather than in the 
pride of victory,” &c. 

Dissertationes, in Bavensi Philologie Arctioris Academia, habite. 
Tom. xii. p. 896—901. 

Of this Dissertation, which at first made some noise in Ger- 
many, there was a Review published at Jena, in 1841, bya 
writer who took a more common-sense view of the matter. He 
showed that the author had strained words too hard, and had not 
allowed the usual license for language ; that he had pushed the 
use of mere philology altogether beyond its province ; had wholly 


2 The Latin is, “viro venerabili ac reverendissimo Bietschero, Doc- 
tore, atque Universitatis Preside,” etc. We suppose there can be no 
question that the name is intended for that of our truly venerable Dr. 
Beecher. — Editor. 
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overlooked the obvious considerations which the case itself pre- 
sented ; and that even his authorities, though taken as his only 
guide, would have led him to very different conclusions, had he 
but suffered them to stand in their natural light and in their 
rational bearings. The learned Dr.,.he said, was like a farmer, 
whose proper business was, to gather up the harvest that lay out 
abroad on all the face of his fields, but who, instead of caring for 


their natural growth, excavated his grounds, especially the rocky . 


portions of them, in search of gold and silver mines, — and thus 
came to some rather laughable results. A good figure! I shall 
not trouble you with an analysis of the argument (though it is 
very skillfully conducted,) by which the general elements, that 
really decide the case, are distinguished from the single words 
and phrases which the Dr. had so unconsciously perverted by his 
narrow, pedantic criticisms. ‘The Review is, in substance, such 
as we might suppose an American would write, if we except a 
few theories that are too fine-drawn, perhaps, for our coarser 
intellects. 


Would you believe it? This common-sense treatment of the 
subject gave offence even to Dr. Ausleger’s opponents, in the 
Worterklauber-Vereinigung, as well as to his own party. No 
true Worterklauber could brook an argument that went beyond 


. the domain of philology. Ina short time, Prof. Spitzfinder pre- 


pared his own Refutation of the Dr., on the grounds of their 
favorite science. Here is the concluding Chapter; or, rather, 
that part of it which contains the recapitulation of his premises. 
I find that the whole would be too long to be copied, if not too 
tedious to be read. 


“ Notwithstanding the wide range, over which this dis- 
cussion has run, we may sum up the whole in the fol- 
lowing Synopsis; referring, however, to the preceding 
Sections, for a full illustration of each point. 

“], Everlasting, in the English or American (§1.) 
tongue, is a compound word, composed of ever and /ast- 
ing ; the latter being either the present participle of the 
verb to last, or else an adjective form of an adverb. 
({’s 2,3.) What are the definitions of these two simple 
words? 

“1. Ever is thus defined by the standard lexicographer 
Johnson: ‘at any time; at all times; for ever; a word 
of enforcement, (e. g. as soon as ever he, had done it).’ 


(§ 4.) 
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“2. To last is thus defined, by the same authority: ‘to 
endure ; tocontinue.’ (§ 5.) Therefore, dasting,, the present 
participle of this verb, means continuing, that is, continu- 
ing now, enduring now, or at present. (§ 6.) 

“ Now, put these two sets of definitions together, and 
we have the true sense of the compound everlasting, thus: 
a) now continuing or enduring at any time; or, now con- 
tinuing at all times; or, now continuing for ever; or, now 
continuing as an enforcement. 06) Only the first and the 
last of these, can be the signification; because, we must 
be careful to preserve the sense of present time, on ac- 
count of the present tense of the participle Jasting, that is 
included in the compound word; and it would be absurd 
to say that any thing is mow continuing at all times, or is 
now continuing for ever. We must, therefore, set these 
aside from the list. c) We prefer the last signification, 
namely, continuing now as an enforcement; because, the 
condition of convicts in the state-prison, is obviously an 
enforced punishment,—and this is probably what is 
meant by calling it everlasting. d) If, however, our op- 
ponents choose the first signification, it amounts to what 
is nearly the same: that, at any time when the authors 
were. writing, the convicts were continuing in prison, in 
punishment, &c. (See §’s 7-11.) This, then, is all that is 
implied by everlasting punishment. 

“3.. There is also another sense of the word ever, 
as we gather from some of its compounds. Ever-green 
is thus defined by Johnson: ‘verdant through the year.’ 
Here, ever means a year. e) According to this, ever- 
lasting would be, continuing through the year; that is, 
through the present year, because, the participle is present. 
(§ 12.) Everlasting punishment is, therefore, punishment 
for a year. 

“4, ‘The termination, lasting, may also be an adjective 
form, from the adverb /as/; which is thus defined by John- 
son: ‘the lasttime ; the time before the present; in con- 
clusion.’ (§ 15.) In this case, (as no derivative can mean 
more than its primitive, } 14,) ever/asting only relates to f) 
any time before the present, or to any time in conclusion ; 
so that the American writers, when they use this word, 
mean to assert expressly that State-prison punishment is 
either past already, or is now coming to a conclusion. 
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{§ 15.) And, that this is really the fact, appears from the 
movements of the Prison Discipline Society. (§ 16-18.) 

“ We have thus given all the possible significations of 
everlasting. The world will judge, for itseli, whether we 
have refuted the Dr.’s positions. 

“TI. 1. For ever. Taking the definitions, just recapitu- 
lated, this phrase can only mean, for any time; or, for all 
times; or, for a year; or, for enforcement, (§ 19.) — the ~ 
last being the probable meaning, in the subject now in 
question, for reasons already given. Accordingly, to 
‘suffer for ever, is literally to suffer by way of on 
ment. This is all. If, however, it implies any duration, 
it may be only for any conceivable point of time, or, at 
most, for a year. (§ 20.) That it must be a limited pe- 
riod, is demonstrated by the following: 

“2. For ever and ever, &c. Now, did for ever signify 
eternal, as our opponents contend, then for ever and ever 
would signify twice eternal; and for ever more, eternal 
and more still, — all which would be absurd. Obviously, 
the phrase means, literally, a) for any time and another 
time; in short, a period just twice as long as the former. 
(§ 21.) Or, more probably, 5) for two enforcements, (§ 19) ; 
because, as we have seen, the phrase is often used of those 
convicts who are, for the second time, in enforced impris- 
onment. ({’s 22, 23.) In some instances, however, c) for 
two years, according to the signification of ever in the 
compound, ever-green. And this is rather confirmed by 
the examples we have detected of its reference to such as 
were sentenced to an imprisonment of two years, (§ 24).” 


&c. &e. 


Diss. in Bavensi Phil. Arctioris Acad. habita. Tom. xiii. pp. 711—713. 


I confess that one reason, with me, for sending you these 
Extracts, is that they seem to resemble, in some respects, certain 
criticisms that I used to be vexed with, among our American 
theologians. If, however, they serve to entertain you, that will 
be a better reason. I find the publications ofythe Society an 
exhaustless fund of amusement, as you may well suppose, when 
I tell you they amount to twenty-seven enormous octavo volumes. 
Should the state of my health make it necessary for me to re- 
main here till Spring, I may select three or four other specimens, 


which I have marked for your diversion. 


I am, &c. C. T. Ye 
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P.S. I have been told of a Society, in Eastern Germany, 
that would seem to be the counterpart of the Worterklauber- 
Vereinigung. The members, it is said, discard philology alto- 
gether, and pretend to divine all facts, and the significance of all 
language, by means exclusively of their own self-consciousness. 
A friend assures me, that, in their examination of the “ great 
question’ concerning our State-prison punishment, they main- 
tain that it is the sense of constraint which our spiritual nature 
feels, before it recognizes itself as the Infinite. I am promised 
the loan of their publications. Should I find any thing very 
amusing, look for it in my next. 


Art. XII. 
Destiny of the Human Race. 


Wuart are the prospects of our race? What are its 
current tendencies? What are the hopes which we may 
entertain for it? What is the temporal destiny that 
awaits it? In a word, what will be its position thousands 
of ages in the future ? 

I ask these questions, not with reference to any partic- 
ular people or nation, but with reference to universal 
humanity, considered as a unit. They relate not merely 
to the progress of the race in the arts and sciences, in 
literature and knowledge, or in physical resources; but to 
its progress in what should be the end of all progress — 
virtue. Others have frequently detailed the rapid growth 
of particular cities and sections of country; the rise and 
progress of certain sects and parties; the unparalleled in- 
crease of lightand knowledge, and the wonderful triumphs 
of Christian truth, during given periods. It is mine to 
inquire, Whither does all this tend? ~What are the final 
issues? Is the course of our race, in the long run, on- 
wards? or, is it,one of eternal vacillation and uncer- 
tainty ? 

Whoever, with a philosophic eye, scans the past, and 
rightly reads the present, will behold, in the temporal 
destiny of our race, 





“a brighter, loftier life for man.” 
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He will easily come to believe that a future will ultimate- 
ly be reached, the glory of which, it has been given few to 
conceive ; that the wearisome efforts, which have proved 
so many heart-burdens, and have saddened the hours of 
so many of God's spiritual noblemen, will surely work 
out a measure of redemption for man; that the philan- 
thropic in the past, the benevolent in the present, and the 
thoroughly christian in the future, are all so many agen- 
cies in the successful moulding and attempering of hu- 
manity ; that even the failures of the unsuccessful, are but 
advances in disguise. 

Iam aware that the past presents its retrogression and 
national overthrows. I am aware that the lost arts of 
Egypt, the exhumed treasures of Herculaneum, and the 
classic rdins of Greece and Rome—to say nothing of 
Nineveh, Babylon, Jerusalem, and their sister cities fn 
ruins — [ am aware that all these are eloquent in their 
stories of national reverses. And I may be pointed to 
these, as evidence of the necessary transientness of human 
good, and of the groundlessness of all high cherished 
hopes. 

But I feel constrained to question this testimony. It is 
true, nations rise, and fall again. Buta nation’s fall is the 
world’s advance. A given point in a carriage wheel, 
climbs its curve to its highest altitude, then descends a 
like curve to the ground again; but the wheel, in the 
meantime, is constantly rolling onward. So both indi- 
viduals and nations are born, attain to their maturity, 
decay in their age, and pass away. ‘Their experience, 
however, whether it be written in joyousness, or in sorrow, 
is so much added to the world’s treasury of good —to 
the stock of experimental facts, wherein the world’s wis- 
dom lies. 

In judging of the world’s advance, we meet with a very 
serious difficulty in the outset. ‘The greatness of the scale 
of measurement, transcends the limits of our powers of 
vision. ‘The lessons of practical wisdom, taught us in the 
criminal, or virtuous life, of a single individual, may be 
easily understood. A large part of that life is before us. 
We behold, at a single glance, both cause and effect, as 
exhibited therein. But when we attempt to consider, in 
conjunction, the lessons drawn from many millions of in- 
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dividual lives —-to observe, not the reflex consequences 
alone, which result to each individual of the whole num- 
ber, but the effects they mutually produce upon each other, 
and especially upon the generations that shall come after 
them — to attempt thus to draw, from individual observa- 
tions, the higher lessons of national experience, is a much 
more difficult task. 

Besides; not only must lessons of national wisdom be 
deduced from the combined influence of many millions of 
cotemporary individuals, but that influence must be viewed 
in the phase it assumes when modified by the influence of 
several successive generations. Rightly to catch this 
phase, in the case of any nation cotemporary with the 
observer, requires a breadth of vision, and a depth of 
penetration, rarely possessed. Look upon any of the 
prominent nations of the earth, at the present moment. 
Who can read to us the ultimate lessons they may fur- 
nish? ‘Take, as examples, England and the United 
States— the two great competitors upon the theatre of 
national experiment. They lie before us, both marred in 
their fair proportions, by the moral anomalies they pre- 
sent. The philanthropy of the one, in the freeing of its 
slaves, trumpeted the world around, contrasts strangely 
with its pauperism, its oppression, its immense national 
debt, and its unholy and cruel warfares. The civilized 
world has long stood amazed at the spectacle it presents. 
And its recent political movements, so far from removing 
the previously existing incongruities, serve but to make 
confusion worse confounded. Nor have | any thing more 
favorable to remark of the other. Its emblazoned decla- 
ration of Equal Rights, and professed love of liberty, fall 
upon the ear, in strange discordant tones, as they mingle 
with the cries of its three millions of slaves. Now we 
may define the various already operating causes of na- 
tional growth, and decay ; but who will attempt to unfold, 
in advance, the truths which the experience of these na- 
tions will finally illustrate? The long line of their 
national being, stretches out before us, reaching far on 
into the future. We behold but few points in that line— 
far too few, from which to determine the cycle of their 
national being. He who studied the history of the Roman 
Empire in the early part of the 12th century of its being, 
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could not learn therefrom the same lessons of national 
wisdom, that are attainable by the student of later times. 
The great national problem was then but half solved. 
Though eleven hundred years of its existence had passed 
away, even this was a period too brief, to enable one to 
pronounce oracularly upon the fate of the nation, or to 
anticipate the lessons of wisdom, which its history ulti- 
mately presented. ‘Thus, while the individual cycle may 
embrace less than a score of years, the national round may 
include many centuries. 

But when we have risen to an appreciation of the great- 
ness of the scale of national experience and progress, we 
have not finished our labor. We have but taken the 
second step in our inquiry. A third remains to be taken. 
And as we have risen from the individual, to the national 
cycle ; so, by a still farther advance, must we rise to the 
cycle of our race. But already is the reach too great for 
us. And if the advance, yet to be made, is not greater 
than that already made, it must still require a gweep of 
thought, to which we are altogether inadequate. Stated 
mathematically, our conclusion, thus far, would stand ;— 
As the cycle of the individual,—in which is completed 
the individual destiny: is to the cycle of the nation —in 
which is completed the national destiny ; so is the cycle 
of the nation, to the cycle of the race — in which is com- 
pleted the temporal destiny of the race. We have already 
seen that the mean term of this proportion, the national 
cycle, is too great for our grasp. Much more, then, must 
the yet unknown extreme, the cycle of the race, be too 
great for our grasp. It is plain, therefore, that we can do 
no more than to become convinced of the fact of human 
progress, when judged on an extended scale, leaving the 
great cycle of that progress undetermined. 

This point finds an apt illustration, in the question of 
the sun’s revolution, with its attendant planets, around 
some great central orb of the universe. The secondary 
planets revolve in their several orbits about their prima- 
ries. ‘The primaries, accompanied by their secondaries, 
revolve in their several orbits, about the sun. Now does 
the sun, accompanied by its retinue of planets, revolve in 
an orbit of its own, around a still greater centre? In the 
first place, analogy would seem to answer this question in 
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the affirmative. But, in the second place, the uncertain 
deductions of analogy are confirmed by phenomena 
actually presented in the heavens. In the direction of the 
constellation Hercules, the stars are apparently receding 
from each other, and new stars are bursting upon our sight. 
In the opposite point of the heavens, the stars gradually 
approach each other, and some of them entirely disappear. 
These phenomena are precisely those which would be 
produced by the sun’s moving from the one portion, to- 
wards the other, that is, in the direction of the constellation 
named. ‘Thus is the fact of the sun’s revolution rendered 
extremely probable. 

Now to determine the magnitude of its orbit, and tae 
time of its revolution, is quite another matter. Far be- 
yond the orbit of Uranus, at about twice the distance of 
that planet from the sun, or 3200,000,000 of miles, a new 
planet has recently been discovered. The diameter of this 
new planet’s orbit must, therefore, be some 6,400,000,000 of 
miles. The diameter of the Moon’s orbit, is less than half 
of one million of miles. Suppose we now assume, that 
the ratio between the orbit of the newly discovered planet, 
and the orbit of the sun, is only equal to the ratio between 
the moon’s orbit, and that of: the new planet. The pro- 
portion would then stand ;— As the moon’s orbit is to the 
new planet’s orbit, so is the new planet’s orbit, to the orbit 
of the sun. Though our ratios, in this proportion, are 
more than 13,000, the sun’s orbit is, doubtless, many 
times the result thus obtained. 

Indeed, the celebrated astronomer, Dr. Maedler, director 
of the Dorpat Observatory, Russia, has announced the 
discovery, by processes of his own, of what he deems 
the great central orb of the universe. It is the star Al 
cyone, in the group long known as the Pleiades; and 
is estimated to be at “ 34,000,000 of times the distance of 
the sun, or so remote that light, with a velocity of 12,000,000 
of miles per minute, requires a period of more than 500 
years to pass from the great centre to our sun” — so that, 
if this central orb were struck from the heavens to-day, it 
would continue to be visible to the generations that shall 
come after us, for more than 500 years. By this estimate, 
the diameter of the sun’s orbit must be some 6,460,000,- 
000,000,000 of miles; and the “ period of its revolution, 
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with all its train of planets, satellites, and comets, about 
the grand centre, as deduced by Dr. Maedler, is 18,200,000 
years.” As we contemplate this vast period, and reflect 
upon the mighty round, which the sun, with all its atten- 
dant planets, has yet to run before it shall have completed 
a single revolution, we are forced to exclaim with Festus, 


“ The world is in its first young quarter yet.” 


Now, in this illustration, the secondary planets, revolv- 
ing round their primaries, and constituting the planetary 
system, answer to the individuals which make up a nation. 
The primaries, in their revolution about the sun, consti- 
tuting the solar system, answer to the nations themselves, 
which make up the whole family of man. And the vast, 
though unknown, period of the sun’s revolution, which 
helps make up the sidereal system, answers to the equally 
unknown cycle of the race, which helps perfect the final 
plan of God. Were we to suppose that the period, in 
which the destiny of the race is completed, equals in du- 
ration the sun’s great cycle as before given, our original 
assumption, though it may have startled us as with the idea 
of an eternity, would fall very far short of the truth. 
Whatever supposition we adopt, however, the difficulty, 
of which we have spoken, still remains. ‘The cycle of 
humanity, which shall usher in its golden era, must ex- 
tend through the lapse of so many ages, that we cannot 
grasp it. Compared thereto, the period of man’s history 
already past, is but asa single ray of light, to the effulgence 
of the noon-day sun. Though we cannot, however, define 
the period, in which humanity, in its progress, shall 
attain unto its final condition, we can, by a careful analy- 
sis of passing events, determine the fact of such progress, 
and come to cherish hope in a glorious future. 

Every moral achievement is one step in the progress of 
humanity. The discussion and settlement of a practical 
truth, elevates the community, in the midst of which that 
discussion is had, just so much higher in the scale of 
moral being. Such truth being wrought out, and made 
apparent, the next generation inherits it, among its house- 
hold treasures ; learns it, as one of the first truths of child- 
hood ; and incorporates it into its fundamental principles 
of action. 
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It has been supposed that every moral problem must 
undergo a re-solution in every successive generation. 
And, since every effort of fallible beings must be uncer- 
tain in its results, it has been thought to be, at least, doubt- 
ful, whether in the correct solution of any great moral 
problem, a permanent gain is secured; and, therefore, 
doubtful, whether there is, on the whole, good reason to 
expect the permanent progress of the race. ‘To this I 
reply ;— Though uncertainty may attend human effort 
in any given individual case, the same uncertainty will 
not attach to the aggregate of human efforts. There is 
great uncertainty attending the continuance of human life, 
with a given individual; but there is no uncertainty 
attending its continuance with reference to the great ma- 
jority of mankind. So it is even probable that some indi- 
viduals, though sincere inquirers, may err in relation to 
moral truths most clearly demonstrated, and previously 
exhibited ; but it is not probable that the whole mass of 
sincere inquirers will err with them. Once fairly en- 
throned in’ the public mind, such truths can scarcely fail 
te hold their sway. Unlike some handiwork of art, which, 
depending upon a secret possessed by the few, has nothing 
to secure its continued existence, and which may therefore 
be lost — moral truths, once established, become premises 
in our daily reasonings, and the foundation of our daily 
acts. 

Hence it is not correct to suppose that every moral pro- 
blem must undergo a re-solution in every successive age. 
Once fully wrought out, it ever after stands as a poler 
star, shining upon the pathway of human progress. In- 
stance the overthrow of witchcraft, among us, and the vin- 
dication of the right of individual judgment, throughout 
Protestant Christendom. ‘The generation, now preparing 
for active life, will not be compelled to solve these problems 
anew. It is taught the right, in these matters, in childhood ; 
and will grow up strong to practise it in after years. Its re- 
lation to truths thus exhibited, is not unlike its relation to 
the true system of Astronomy. Each successive genera- 
tion is not compelled to travel anew the mazy paths, in 
which Ptolemy and Tycho Brahe journeyed, before they 
can approach the truths demonstrated by Copernicus. 
These truths are taught them in their primary lessons ; 
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thus making the school-boy to stand by the side of Galileo, 
Kepler, and Newton. 

The world is growing wiser, after this very fashion, in 
relation to the treatment of its criminals. Once we had 
few facts on this head, and all philanthropic speculations 
were denounced as Visionary, if not revolutionary. But 
these speculations are evidently sustained by subsequent 
experiments. It is now even proved that mild measures 
are by far the most effectual, in controlling and subduing the 
obdurate outcast. His Excellency, the Governor of our 
Commonwealth, in his late annual address, gives us an im- 
portant fact on this point. Having spoken of the excellent 
discipline in our State Prison at Charlestown, and of the 
increasing desire of the prisoners to obtain and read the 
books from the prison library, he says, “ The benefits of a 
mild and humane treatment towards the unfortunate 
offenders against the laws of society, are more and more 
manifest. ‘The credit of this experiment belongs to the 
present Warden. ‘T'hus far it has been successful.” Sim- 
ilar testimony is furnished from a variety of other prisons ; 
and the names of a Howard, of an Empress Elizabeth, 
a Mrs. Fry, and others, stand associated with facts, which, 
while they illustrate the foregoing truth, must gladden the 
heart of every philanthropist. 

The punishment of death, also, against which all the 
better feelings of our hearts loudly protest, is similarly 
condemned. Speculations are arrayed against each other ; 
but facts, though few in number, speak with a decisive 
voice. For two hundred and fifty years, during the 
brighter days of the Roman Republic, capital punishment 
was expressly forbidden, and seldom inflicted. ‘The Rus- 
sian empress, Elizabeth, abolished it a century ago, and 
the result fully demonstrated the wisdom of the measure. 
Seven years experience of the workings of the same 
measure in Bombay, under Sir James Mackintosh; sev- 
enteen, in Belgium; and twenty-five in Tuscany,' leave 
little room to doubt, that the measure is demanded both by 
the welfare of the criminal, and by the safety of the com- 
munity. 


1See Essays on the Punishment of Death, by” Rev. C. Spear, 
pp. 76, 87. 
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Experiments upon this topic, and others, having for 
their object the removal of slavery, war, and all the great 
curses of our race, will continue to multiply; until the 
lessons they teach shall have inwrought themselves into 
the public mind, and shall be taught to successive genera- 
tions, as their first principles of action. ‘Thus, at length, 
will a step be gained in the progress of humanity. 

I would not be understood to say, that any given posi- 
tion, once attained by any nation, becomes a fixed point, 
behind which neither that nation, nor any other, can ever 
again fall. But I would say that the fact that such posi- 
tion has once been gained, will exert ever afterward a re- 
cuperative influence. Nations may revolve around the 
point thus fixed, or recede from it; but the spiritual and 
philanthropic seers, of every age, will keep their eyes upon 
it, and strive not only to reach it again, but even to go be- 
yond it. It will be regarded as a portion of elevated moral 
table land, beyond which, even, ali future explorers will be 
expected to ascend. 

In the examination of social or national evils, yet un- 
removed, like those to which reference has been made, the 
principle we have asserted does not so clearly appear. 
And yet even here the law of progress may be seen. 
Though the evil is not put away, the public mind is 
measurably enlightened; the public sensibilities are, in a 
good degree, quickened ; and the public energy is gather- 
ing up, preparatory to the final struggle. The labor once 
completed —the problem once solved —the result be- 
comes ever after a matter of history. Every succeeding 
generation, instead of renewing the struggle on the same 
ground, and solving the problem anew, will obtain its 
moral essence, in the general truth it has evolved. Thus 
does every successive generation stand upon the shoulders 
of that which preceded it. 

In the present state of the arts and sciences, we find 
additional omens of coming good. It is true, there were 
many arts understood by the ancients, that are lost to us. 
But there are also many arts possessed by us, that were 
unknown to the ancients. And if we raise the question 
of their relative utility, the moderns will clearly bear the 
palm. What matters it that the Egyptians had a method 
of embalming and preserving the dead bodies of men ? 
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We have a method of embalming their living, burning 
thoughts! The printing press has immortalized the wis- 
dom of the last four hundred years, as well as of much 
that preceded it; and is, at this very moment, a more pow- 
erful engine, of good or evil, than all ancient human in- 
strumentalities together. 

I would not, in the slightest degree, detract from the true 
merits of the past. I feel too sensibly the amount of our 
indebtedness to that past. The wrong of those who commit 
this sin, (and I grant the number is not small,) is worthy 
of all reprehension. By them “covenant is broken with 
the mighty dead; and they, whose ever-living wisdom, 
whether it speak to us in books, or yet more impressively 
in the institutions which they have contributed to form, to 
sanction, to improve, are often set aside to make room for 
the new, capricious, dogmatical, untried authorities of the 
day ; for partial interests, sectarian prejudice, and tempo- 
rary fashion ; for the despotic sway and idolatrous wor- 
ship of the present; as if there were neither voice nor 
vision in the oracular past.”? But while we acknowledge 
the wisdom of the past, and take a true pleasure in bring- 
ing to its altar our offerings of gratitude, we must still, on 
the whole, give our preference for the present. And in 
saying this, we but do the present equal honor with the 

ast. We ought to occupy an advanced position. If we 
add but little to the treasury of good received from those 
who have gone before us, it must serve to swell the 
amount possessed. That much has been added, espe- 
cially in the departments of science and of art, cannot be 
questioned. 

The past has spoken to us in its literature and its insti- 
tutions ; the present is uttering its voice in the physical 
resources it is developing; and it will be given the future, 
I trust, to speak in those clear and distinct moral tones, 
which shall arouse the sleeping world to action; which 
shall break the bondman’s chain; put an end to the evils 
of war; perfect the various philanthropic movements of 
our times; and remove from the face of the earth the 
thraldom of our race. It cannot be denied that in the 
rapidly developing resources of our age, there is a promise 


2 Arnold’s Lectures on Modern History, p. 363. 
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of this coming good. There is growing up an interchange 
of thought and sympathy among men of science and 
virtue, of different nations, as free as it is useful. And 
this interchange is promoted by our growing facilities for 
intercommunication. Already are our railways and lines 
of steamships girding the world. ‘The sails of our com- 
merce whiten every sea; and, by the invention of the 
telegraph, the lightnings of heaven have conferred omni- 
presence upon man. ‘lime and space are well-nigh anni- 
hilated ; and night has become as the day, and darkness 
as light. 

It is quite impossible, in such a state of things, to shut 
up the good a nation may possess. Yesterday a discovery 
was made in the remotest corner of the earth. ‘To-day the 
world is in possession of the fact. Now a happy thought is 
developing itself in good in some country village. Anon 
the nations of the earth are repeating the experiment. A 
generous emulation, in the out-working of good for the 
race, is beginning to pervade all classes; and in the 
most politic wisdom, light is received from every source. 
Men of science and of art, are now permitted to dwell 
among us in quiet. Kings cherish them, and multitudes 
do them homage. 

It is interesting to contrast the ignorant, self-wronging 
policy of the past, in this respect, with the generous lib- 
erality of the present. ‘he name of a Herschell is wel- 
comed at every fireside. That of Copernicus, on the 
contrary, on the publication of his principal work, which 
has laid all subsequent ages under a tribute of gratitude, 
was branded with infamy. by the highest court on earth. 
And it was near three hundred years before justice pre- 
vailed, and reversed the sentence. In our time govern- 
ments give to men of science and literature, a living. In 
Galileo’s time they shut them up in prison. We behold 
manufacturing cities spring up in a day; and our young 
men and women, from all the country round, with a 
patronizing spirit, throng together to tend the jenny, ply 
the shuttle, and make their fortunes. But a hundred years 
ago, we behold in England, even, mobs assembled for the 
destruction of as harmless things as saw-mills; and hear 
one Mr. Haughton laying before the nation the advantages 
of such mills; but expressing his apprehension that they 
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might excite the rage of the populace.? It is only four or 
five hundred years since the spirit of innovation has been 
permitted to give us glass in our windows, and chimneys 
in our houses. In changes like these, the world has evi- 
dently been the gainer. Experience has taught it wisdom. 

Again ;— In the manner, in which the discoveries of 
our times are announced, we find a farther indication of 
the superior moral elevation of the world. When Py- 
thagoras invented what is known as the Pythagorean or 
carpenter’s theorem, it is said that, in the fulness of his 
joy, he sacrificed seventy fat oxen to the gods. And it is 
well known that when Archimedes, who had been em- 
ployed to test the purity of a golden crown suspected of 
alloy, hit upon the solution of the problem, and at the 
same time discovered a method of ascertaining the specific 
gravity of bodies, he leaped from the baths, in which he 
was indulging, and ran naked through the streets, ex- 
claiming, Etpyxa Etpyxx — “I have found it! I have 
found it!” Contrast with these the dignity of Newton, 
when, after years of incessant toil at the great problem of 
the physical universe, laboring under every variety of dis- 
couragements, and seeing at last the happy consummation 
of his toils in near prospect before him, he was so over- 
come as to be unable to go on with his calculations, and 
was obliged to request a friend to complete them for him. 
Overawed by the greatness of the discovery he had made, 
he sat himself down in silence, as in the very presence of 
the God of heaven. Pythagoras and Newton were both 
men of devotion. Each, in this respect, may be regarded 
as a favorable specimen of his respective age. And as we 
turn from the bloody offering at a pagan altar, to the over- 
powering gratitude of a Christian heart, we feel that upon 
us has risen a light as of the unclouded Sun of Right- 
eousness. 

Another argument for a better day for our race, is found 
in the high moral aims of the best minds of the age. Not 
only has every age its peculiar mission and ideals of good, 
but there seems to be a necessary sequence in those ideals. 
For many centuries, the possession of power and the 
attainment of worldly greatness, was the end of human 


3 Beckmann’s History of Inventions, vol. i. p. 229. 
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labor. This was the highest object of pursuit. To this 
end all energies were bent.. Warfares were carried on, 
and the inventive genius of the world was called into 
requisition, to improve the arts of war, and extend the 
domain of individual and national power. A history of 
those ages is little else than a history of warfares, with the 
usual train of accompanying evils. 

The next beau-ideal, looking only to a very general 
mode of classification, was worldly possessions. Then 
the most active and leading minds were turned in this 
direction. ‘The pursuit of wealth called forth all their 
energies, and the nations made to themselves golden gods, 
and fell down and worshipped them. Science and art 
were most valued when they most subserved this all- 
important end. ‘I'he inventions of genius, and the de- 
velopement of physical resources, were pressed into the 
service of the new deity, and made to offer acceptable 
sacrifices upon his altar. It is but just to confess that the 
reign of this god is not yet at an end. 

But the best minds of the present age are beginning to 
seek something nobler — something loftier far than gold. 
They have perceived that the developement of our moral 
resources by no means keeps pace with that of our physi- 
cal and intellectual. Many of the present results of this 
unbalanced action, are seen to be evil; but these are 
believed to be only temporary. They are the incidental 
attendants upon a transition state — a state that is tending 
to higher moral results. ‘Those whose ideal is goodness, 
can therefore view them hopefully. They have looked 
upon the past, and turned away from the age of worldly 
greatness, and from that of corrupting gold, and are look- 
ing after, and yearning for the final blessing — Christian 
goodness. 

These periods are not distinct, but overlap each other 
continually. And what we promise ourselves, is, that the 
supremacy of power and wealth shall at length pass away, 
and goodness set up its rule in the hearts of men. We 
see indications of this in all the alleged reforms of the day. 
I say, alleged reforms; for I care not, as it respects my 
present argument, if they shall all prove mere fancies 
and day-dreams. As existing facts, they evidence, not 
only a yearning for a better state, but a struggling after it. 
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And it is in this conception of something higher, and in 
the effort to reach it, that our hopes lie. 

Let the present struggles, then, prove unavailing. Let 
Fourierism explode, and non-resistance die ; let intemper- 
ance stalk abroad as ever of old, and the gallows continue, 
as a relic of barbarism, to lift up its arms in the face of 
high heaven; let the slave groan on in his_ bondage, 
and war continue to devour the nations, — and call it 
glory. Is there, therefore, no hope? Will these yearn- 
ings for a higher good all cease? Will the world sit 
down in despair? Believe it not. It will have grown 
wiser by its very defeats. It may fail in its present efforts. 
It may fail a thousand times in similar efforts. But, so far 
as good is involved in the end desired, it will succeed at 
last. And every failure will aid its final success. Dr. 
Arnold, in his “ Lectures on Modern History,” has some- 
where remarked, that he “cannot conceive of astate of 
things so bad, that sincere efforts will not improve it.” A 
long time, success may be deferred. Many a toiler may 
grow weary, and many a heart may grow sad. But those 
who have faith, can cheerfully wait the final issue. 

The destiny of humanity must be wrought out in sweat 
and tears. ‘T'he race cannot attain to its blessings with- 
out effort, and would not preserve them if it could. ‘To 
be qualified to enjoy them, it must be able to acquire 
them. The prodigal son, in the beautiful parable of our 
Saviour, received his portion of his father’s wealth, and 
how soon did he squander it! But, having toiled his way 
back from poverty and wretchedness to the joys of his 
childhood-home, it does not appear that he ever again 
wandered. A fit representative is he, of the race. Cre- 
ated in puri'y, it has fallen from its first estate, and is 
toiling on, in chains which sin has forged. There are 
many stages in its progress to its better destiny, a glimpse 
of which even, can scarcely now be had. 


“ Earth-like, the heart must undergo all change, 
Ere the superior life be formed therein, 
The chastity of heart which loves but God. 
Life’s sensuous warmth, the spirit’s holy chill, 
Time’s week-day work, have yet to be gone thro’. 
The hortus siccus of a Paradise ’ 
Is all earth now can boast.” 4 


4 Festus, p. 342. 
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Let every toiler, then, take courage. As the coral insect, 
washed by the ocean’s wave, is content to add his little 
portion to the sub-marine mountain reef, which shall one 
day uprise, an island in the midst of the sea;' so ought we 
to be content to add our little portion, in working out the 
destiny of humanity. Besides, we shall not toil alone. 
There is an ever-present providence guiding the affairs of 
men. We are oft enshrouded in darkness ; but the power 
above sits ever enthroned in light. We journey, we 
sometimes know not whither. God always moves the 
nations of the earth to a certain end. Amidst the sinful- 
ness of man, he planted Christianity. Like a tender plant, 
has it been borne down to the earth by the winds of pas- 
sion. Like an outcast, has it been driven from the abodes 
of men. Like a malefactor, has it been nailed to the cross. 
Yet from every estate it has returned again, possessed of 
new energy and power. By its silent, yet most effective 
influence, is it moulding the institutions, and subduing 
the hearts, of men. And, if I have not mistaken the tem- 
poral destiny of man, it shall bear him on to a gladsome 
state, in which the earth shall look green again; peace 
shall prevail; and Christianity walk forth in its glory. 

I cannot better close this article, than in the words of 
the poet, ascribed to the angel of Hope, who is supposed 
to be viewing the regenerated earth, with the work of 
Christianity complete upon it. 


“ How sweet, how sacred now, this earth of man’s ! 
The prelude of a yet sublimer bliss ! — 
I marked it from the first, while yet it lay 
Lightless and stirless ; ere the forming fire 
Was kindled in its bosom, or the land 
Lift its volcanic breastwork up from sea. 
The deluge and idolatries of men 
I viewed, though shuddering, and with faltering eye, 
E’en to the incarnation of Heaven’s Lord, 
And dawning of His faith ; that faith which was 
An infant and anon a giant; was 
A star, and grew a Heaven-fulfilling Sun ; 
Which was an outcast, and became, ere long, 
A dweller in all palaces; which hid 
Its head in dens of deserts, and sat throned, 
After, in richest temples high as hills; 
Which was poured out in mortal blood, and rose 
In an immortal spirit ; as a slave 
Was sold for gold and prostrated to power ; 
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And now that lowly bondmaid is a Queen; 
And lo! she is beloved in earth and Heaven; 
And lieth in the bosom of her Lord, 
The Bride of the all-worshipped, one with God! 5 
A. A. M. 


5 Festus, pp. 389, 390. 


Art. XIII. 
Authority of Moses. 


Ir is not our object in this brief essay, to give an exten- 
sive and minute delineation of the character of the great 
lawgiver of Israel. We aim rather at a few prominent 
traits. We have a higher object in this undertaking, than 
merely to survey the life of an individual, however inter- 
esting that life might appear. With the character of 
Moses, the credit of much that is found both in the Old 
and New ‘Testaments, stands in no small degree con- 
nected. It is proper, then, that we seek for some ade- 
quate knowledge of this connection, and that we be able 
to maintain a proper consistency in our views of it. We 
have a single point in the character of Moses to make a 
matter of inquiry ; and that is, whether it be good or bad, 
whether he was a true prophet of the God of heaven, or 
an impostor. 

Many have become embarrassed on account of the dis- 
crepancies which they have found between the law of 
Moses and the gospel of Jesus Christ, as made known by 
the writers of the New Testament. Instead of endeavor- 
ing to reconcile the difficulties in which they find them- 
selves involved, we learn that in many instances they lay 
aside the injunctions of Moses, as worse than worthless. 
They account a portion of them as absolute perversions of 
all that are or ever were good and profitable to men. Yet 
we find, of this description, those who profess to be 
Christians, and receive the New Testament as the rule of 
their faith and conduct. How far they reject the Old Tes- 
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tament in general, we are not able to determine. Proba- 
bly, some embrace more of it, and some less. We should 
be ready, however, to conclude that most of those who 
embrace the gospel, would be willing to unite with it, asa 
part of the same inspired word, the books of the prophets. 
We have no peculiar attachments to Judaism. St. Paul 
tells us, the law “was added because of transgressions, 
till the seed should come, to whom the promise was 
made.” (Gal. iii. 19.) The law seems, then, to form a 
part of the great chain that composes the system of divine 
revelation. If we strike it out, we may find ourselves in 
more difficulty in maintaining the divine authority of the 
gospel, than many are aware. Indeed, it is to be suspect- 
ed that most who profess to embrace the gospel, thus dis- 
connected from the Mosaic dispensation, embrace it more 
from its apparent consistency, than from the persuasion of 
its having any divine authority. They may acknowledge 
it to be divine; but it is only on the ground on which 
they would concede that any other thing which is good or 
true is divine. 

We propose now to institute an inquiry respecting the 
character of Moses, as gathered from the New Testament. 
This will show us in what light, we, as Christians, should 
view our subject. It will so far open to our view the 
state of the question, as to make it plain, whether, in dis- 
crediting the character of Moses, we do, or do not vio- 
lence to the very ground of faith we profess to respect. 
This is a matter in which every person ought to be in- 
formed who wishes to act consistently on the subject. 

In Acts xxviii. 23, we find that St. Paul classes Moses 
with the prophets, and treats both as of divine authority: 
“ And when they had appointed him a day, there came 
many to him into his lodging; to whom he expounded 
and testified the kingdom of God, persuading them con- 
cerning Jesus, both out of the law of Moses, and out of 
the prophets, from morning till evening.” In view of this 
passage, we would ask, if the apostle held that the law of 
Moses was never of divine authority, why did he make 
use of it to persuade his hearers of the Messiahship of 
Jesus Christ? Why did he class the law of Moses with 
the writings of the prophets? Will it be said, in reply, 
that he did it to accommodate Jewish prejudices? If the 
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apostle’s aim was merely conquest in argument, this 
course might be pardonable; but we conclude, and we 
think reasonably, that he was laboring to establish faith in 
Christianity, on a solid foundation. We cannot, there- 
fore, believe that he would quote from an author, as a 
prophet of God, in whom he had no faith as a divine 
writer. 


In the account that is given of the rich man and Laza- — 


rus, Christ puts it into the mouth of Abraham to say to 
the rich man concerning his brethren, “ ‘I'‘hey have Moses 
and the prophets; let them hear them.” When the rich 
man, in his deplorable condition, offered a still more 
earnest plea for his brethren, he received for an answer, 
“If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will 
they be persuaded, though one rose from the dead.” Our 
readers will do well to mark the bearing this last passage 
has on our subject. It attaches an importance to the 
teachings of Moses, which compares with the information 
that might be received from one who arose directly from 
the dead. It makes little difference, so far as our subject 
is concerned, in what light the account of the rich man 
and Lazarus is held. Interpret it as we may, its force is 
the same, in giving to Moses an authoritative character. 
The testimony of St. Paul to the Hebrews, iii. 5, is 
much to our purpose. “ And Moses verily was faithful in 
all his house as a servant, for a testimony of those things 
which were to be spoken after.” Moses is called the ser- 
vant of the Lord, in Deut. xxxiv. 5, and in Joshua, i. 1. 
In Num. xii. 7, we find very nearly the language of the 
apostle. We quote this with the preceding verse. God 
is there represented as saying, “ Hear now my words: If 
there be a prophet among you, I the Lord will make my- 
self known unto him in a vision, and will speak unto him 
inadream. My servant Moses is not so, who is faithful 
in all his house. With him will I speak mouth to mouth ; 
even apparently, not in dark speeches.” We find here a 
double testimony to,the high prophetic character vf Moses. 
In the first place, we have the testimony of St. Paul, that 
he was faithful in all his house, which would include no 
less than the whole house of Israel. In the second place, 
the apostle quotes almost literally the language of Moses, 
as his own, bearing testimeny that he was not only a ser: 
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vant of God, but that he was such in a pre-eminent de- 
gree. ‘T'hus the apostle establishes both the character of 
Moses and his writings, by the authority of his own in- 
spired testimony. Hence, the character of Moses and that 
of Paul become so intimately connected, that he who re- 
ceives the latter as divinely inspired, cannot consistently 
reject the former. 

We proceed to notice another testimony, or rather 
another expression, from the same witness: “ What advan- 
tage then hath the Jew? or what profit is there of cireum- 
cision? Much every way; chiefly, because unto them 
were committed the oracles of God.” Here, we observe, 
that to the Jews, were committe! the oracles of God. The 
question now occurs, ‘Through whose agency were those 
oracles committed? The answer is apparent: Moses was 
that individual. But we have Scripture testimony to this 
point. “ This is that Moses, which said unto the children 
of Israel, A prophet shall the Lord your God raise up 
unto you of your brethren, like unto me; him shall 
ye hear. This was he that was in the church in the 
wilderness, with the angel which spake to him in Mount 
Sinai, and with our fathers ; who received the lively ora- 
cles to give unto us.” Acts vii. 37, 38. It was certainly 
no small testimony in favor of the character of Moses from 
these two passages of the New Testament, that through 
him, the oracles of God were delivered to the Israelitish 
nation. Thus the language of the New Testament cor- 
roborates the statement of the Old, concerning the giving 
of the law at Mount Sinai, and with it the character of 
Moses, as the prophet of the Lord and the lawgiver of 
Israel. 

The words of Christ, found in Matt. v. 17, in our esti- 
mation, have no insignificant bearing on the merits of our 
subject: “Think not that [am come to destroy the law 
or the prophets: I am not come to destroy but to fulfil.” 
We conclude, it will not be here disputed, that the law 
referred to in this place, embraced the whole code of 
Moses. Christ fulfilled the ceremonial part, so far as his 
condition was concerned, in his own person, by perform- 
ing the rites required of him. Its moral requisitions upon 
the Israelites, involving principles which extend to the 
whole world, receive their final accomplishment in the 
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effectual exercise of the reigning power of his kingdom. 
If the gospel dispensation was designed to complete what 
the law began, and so to fulfil it, instead of destroying it, 
it cannot be thrown away, as useless, i in the general plan 
of the divine economy. The Jews acknowledged no 
other law than that of Moses as coming from God. And 
we should remember the above-named was such a law as . 
stood connected with the prophets; it was “the law or the 
prophets.” 

In these remarks on the character of Moses, we have 
confined ourselves to the New Testament; and notwith- 
standing the instances we have quoted may appear more 
numerous than our subject might seem to demand, we 
can assure our readers that we have by no means ex- 
hausted it. The New Testament affords more declara- 
tions of a similar description. Besides all this, the testi- 
mony of the prophets, which few of the professed believers 
of the New Testament would be disposed to deny, might 
be added. Moses forms one distinct part of the Old 
Testament, and the prophets another. The loppers-off of 
the sacred pages usually make their first cut upon Moses. 
He is the hand that most offends them, and is, therefore, a 
fit subject for amputation. They look at him as an eye 
which sees not as they see; so they hasten to pluck out 
that eye, which so much offends them. 

We have now another class of subjects, to which we 
would invite the attention of the reader. It comprehends 
those passages, in which the writers of the New Testa- 
ment appear to oppose the law. But here we are to no- 
tice, what kind of opposition to the law we may expect 
from the New Testament. If it prove merely a repeal of 
some part of the Mosaic code, this will not touch the point 
in dispute; because it always presupposes that the law 
repealed, once had authority. ‘That it once had authority 
is a position that we need, and all that we need, to 
maintain consistency between the Old and New Testa- 
ments. We do not by any means wish to maintain 
that the law of Moses is binding upon us, any further 
than it involves the moral principles, which are recognized 
by the gospel. We are aware that it is sometimes affirmed, 
that no law of divine authority can be subject to repeal. 
The objector alleges, that human laws are made subject 
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to repeal on account of their imperfection ; but that this 
can never be true of a divine law, which cannot partake 
of the imperfection of the laws which are enacted by man. 
In reply, we remark, that St. Paul meets this very objec- 
tion. After speaking of the inheritance embraced in the 
promise that was made to Abraham, which was older 
than the law, he asks the question, “ Wherefore then 
serveth the law?” In answer he says, “It was added 
because of transgressions, till the seed should come, to 
whom the promise was made.” (ial. iii.19. The promise 
embraced the gospel dispensation ; but that dispensation 
could not be introduced and put in practice; till the proper 
period arrived for the appearance of its author, Jesus Christ. 
The law was given then to occupy the intervening space 
between the time of making the promise and the begin- 
ning of its fulfilment. But the very expression of the 
apostle above, may be accounted as an approval of the 
law for the period for which it was designed. 

If these remarks are correct, they will supersede the 
necessity of introducing many passages from the apostles, 
for the purpose of illustration, which otherwise might be 
considered as altogether condemning the law. When 
St. Paul tells us that “ the law made nothing perfect,” can 
we rationally suppose that he meant to condemn the law 
as wanting in divine authority ? No law could finish what 
is comprehended in the extent of God’s mercy to moral 
agents. It might make all necessary demands; but it 
could not render all the assistance which was requisite to 
a competent power for complete obedience to law. No 
law of commandments can give life, though it may de- 
mand it. Itis the province of the gospel to give life by 
infusing that spirit that moves to the obedience which the 
law demands. 

We sometimes hear queries upon the law of Moses, 
that surprise us. We are unable to perceive how a convic- 
tion can arise, from a careful study of the New Testament, 
that Christ himself was a transgressor of the Mosaic law. 
That he transgressed some of the Jewish traditions, we 
concede. But if Christ transgressed the law of Moses, 
how is it to be accounted for, that no accusation of this 
kind was preferred against him at the time of his trial? 


The Jews’ only charge at this time was treason against 
17* 
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Ceesar, in making himself a king. The sacred historians 
inform us that the Jews sought for allegations against 
him, and expressly tell us, “ they found none.” In a few 
instances, on other occasions, they accused him of vio- 
lating the law. In such cases he did not vindicate himself 
by passing a censure on the law, but by showing the Jews 
that they were partial and illiberal in their construction of 
it. In the instance of passing through a cornfield, and of 
the disciples rubbing the ears of corn in their hands and 
eating, the Jews made no complaint of theft, fraud, or any 
thing of the kind; but their complaint was merely a vio- 
lation of the Sabbath. It is certainly somewhat singular, 
that any of modern times should be so fastidious, as to 
think of objections to the conduct of Christ and his disci- 
ples in the eye of the law, which his eagle-eyed opposers, 
who were under the law, and who were acquainted with 
the interpretations that were put upon it in their day, did 
not think of making. It has been shown by Mr. Paige, 
in his Commentary, and others, that the disciples in eating, 
for the then present necessity, on the Sabbath day, neither 
violated the law of Moses, nor any regulation of the Jews, 
except some of their false interpretations concerning the 
Sabbath. 

We have one expression from the Saviour, which we 
will now introduce, that is thought by some to bear very 
strongly against the divine authority of the Mosaic law. 
It is found in Matt. v. 38,39. “ Ye have heard that it 
hath been said, An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth; 
but J say unto you, that ye resist not evil.” We are here 
to consider what bearing the words of Christ have upon 
the quotation, which he makes from the law of Moses. In 
the first place, then, we have no reason to conclude that 
Christ made the foregoing quotation from the law, for the 
purpose of condemning it as having no proper obligation 
upon the Jewish magistrate; for, in this case, he must 
contradict every expression of respect which he has given 
us of the character of Moses. In the second place, we 
deny that he said any thing against the passage, except as 
applicable to the affairs of his own kingdom. Christ’s 
expression, “that ye resist not evil,” or, as we believe, 
more properly translated, “ Contend not egainst an evil 
person,” we do not think was ever designed to be adopted 
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as a rule in human governments. It was, is, and ever 
must be, a personal regulation for the subjects of his own 
spiritual kingdom, and can no more be carried elsewhere, 
than light can become darkness, or darkness, light. It is 
true, so far as the state of human society admits, the spirit 
of this injunction of the Saviour should be adopted in 
human governments. The most wicked society needs to 
be regulated by righteous laws ; but different states of sg- 
ciety require regulations under different modifications, 
though all should be on equitable and righteous principles. 
We may well conclude that it was on the ground that 
Christ would not interfere in the affairs of human govern- 
ments, that he did not condemn the woman taken in 
adultery. He would not make himself a judge of what 
pertained to the affairs and governments of the world. 
But we now turn our attention more particularly to the 
quotation which Christ made from the law of Moses. 
This we have more at large in Lev. xxiv. 18-21. “ And 
he that killeth a beast, shall make it good; beast for beast. 
And if a man cause a blemish in his neighbor, as he hath 
done so shall it be done to him; breach for breach, eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth; as he hath caused a blemish in a man, 
so shall it bedone to himagain. And he that killeth a beast, 
he shall restore it; and he that killeth a man, he shall be 
put to death.” See also Ex. xxi. 23, 24, 25. Deut. xix. 21. 
Here we have before us a specimen of the law of Moses ; 
and what do we see in it but equitable retribution? and 
what is equitable retribution but justice? Shall we look 
at this whole plan in the light of acknowledged princi- 
ples? Ifa man sells and delivers to another a bushel of 
grain, is it not just that he receive the same amount from 
him in return? If the first man do not need the grain for 
his own use or consumption, does this invalidate his 
claim? And further, if the second takes his grain by 
violence or theft, does this lessen his obligation to return 
an equal amount? or weaken the first man’s claim? Now 
this is all a very plain matter. Every person understands 
it. Let the reader, then, ask himself, what is there in the 
above /ex talionis, as it is called, that differs in principle 
from this? The reader may answer this question to 
his own satisfaction, if he is able. And if he admits 
the principle embraced in one item to be just, let him 
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draw the line of distinction, if he can find the place, be- 
tween that and any other item which he may be disposed 
to pronounce unjust. 

But it will be said, if you put out one man’s eye be- 
cause he has put out another’s, you will do tbe first man 
an injury without rendering any benefit to the second. 
This may seem to be true ; but the depredator, by the loss 
of his eye, will be taught sympathy for the victim of his 
crime, by actual experience. Beside, if he inflicts a second 
wrong of the kind, he will know what kind of suffe ringhis 
victim must endure, and he may well anticipate a con- 
dition that will deprive him of all opportunity of ever 
committing a third offence of the kind. So with the man 
that loses a tooth, or suffers a blemish, as a punishment ; 
he is made to sympathize, by actual and similar expe- 
rience, with the victim of his crime. This dves not fol- 
low, to be sure, in the case of death for death, because the 
victim of murder is beyond the reach of all human sym- 
pathy; but the doctrine of a just retribution is not at all 
weakened by the consideration in the case of death for 
death. 

It is very evident that the doctrine of a just and equal 
retribution belongs to the divine government in all its de- 
partments, and in every dispensation. We do not see its 
penalties, in all instances, assuming the same forms, nor 
operating at all times under the same modifications. But 
still, we have no reason to believe they ever fail of carry- 
ing out their principles in the end. Human governments 
pertain to outward things; they must judge of crimes by 
outward actions; so with all their penalties. The gov- 
ernment of Christ’s kingdom is of a different kind. It 
extends its rule to the inmost recesses of the heart. It has 
no dealings with a man’s outward eye or his literal tooth. 
Its province is internal. Its rule is with moral action. 
Although it deals largely in the work of forgiveness, and 
embraces for its final object the salvation of a world of 
sinners ; yet it abates nothing of the rigor of the law in the 
equality of its retribution. 

But to the /ex falionis. We do not suppose, that in all 
human governments, retribution should be administered 
in the form of the Jewish law. Circumstances may re- 
quire, and often do require, a substitution of other penal- 
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ties. Nor do we conclude that a penalty of the same 
extent, in all possible cases, and in every condition of so- 
ciety, should be inflicted for the same visible amount of 
crime. ‘To inflict a penalty beyond the bounds of a just 
retribution, is to act the part of tyranny and oppression. 
To inflict a penalty that is less, leaving the remainder to 
moral influence, or rather to the providence of God, may 
in many instances be salutary, and, therefore, very proper. 
We contend that death for death carries in the very face 
of it,no more than a just retribution; that it rests not 
alone on the authority of the law, but has its foundation 
in the very same principle as the requisition that a man 
should restore a beast for one which he has maliciously 
slain. ‘The reader will not necessarily draw the inference 
from these remarks, that we are opposed to the abolition 
of capital punishment, in our day and country. We say, 
and we believe consistently, that we should be glad to see 
the experiment tried. We are not among the number 
who are opposed to mercy, where mercy can be consist- 
ently shown. We love its benign influence, and would 
always hail with joy its salutary operations. Nevertheless, 
we do not deny that we are opposed to some of the argu- 
ments, we hear urged against capital punishment. If we 
do not very much mistake, we see in them the seeds of 
infidelity, an infidelity that will go in the end to remove 
the very scriptural authority, on which the doctrine of the 
abolition of capital punishment is built. If capital pun- 
ishment for murder was ever founded on the principles of 
a just retribution, it rests on the same principles now. 
The state of society may have required it once, and ma 

not require it now. Here is the difference, and the only 
real difference, in the state of the question. Jf death for 
death is exceeding the bounds of a just retribution now, 
it always was so, and, of .course, could never form any 
part of the law of God. Moses’s law, then, on this subject, 
was purely a work of his own, and completely destitute of 
any divine authority. The reader must very plainly per- 
ceive the consequence of such a conclusion, and its bear- 
ing upon the New Testament, as is made apparent in the 
preceding part of this article. We have said we do not 
like all the arguments which we hear used against capital 
punishment. We will name one, the cry of legal murder! 
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In many instances, we cannot but account this an abuse 
of government, and of every just principle of equitable 
retribution. The people of our country have the govern- 
ment in their hands, and when they see fit to abolish 
capital punishment, they will do it. Let every friend of 
its abolition use a just influence to. hasten the day of 
mercy to the criminal, whose hands are red with the blood 
of his fellow, if such he feels to be his duty; but let him 
spare such epithets as the above, upon our present consti- 
tuted authorities. 

We return to the lex talionis once more. It is thought 
Christ strictly opposed the punishment of death, when he 
said, as our translators represent him, “ Resist not evil.” 
We have before said, we did not believe this was intended 
to apply to any earthly governments. Christ had nothing 
to do in regulating them, and did not design to interfere 
with them. But suppose, for instance, it was to be so 
applied. We are then to look for its bearing. It is ap- 

arent that the command, resist not evil, has the same 
bite against every kind of punishment, that it has against 
capital. ‘Those who would abolish the punishment of 
death for murder, are usually willing that the criminal 
should be imprisoned. But Christ has given them no 
more authority for this, than he has for the other kind of 
punishment. Indeed, if the expression was intended to 
apply to any kind of government over others, human or 
divine, it makes one general sweep of every thing that 
comes in the shape of penalty. It is very evident, then, 
that it ought not to be so applied. It cannot, then, be any 
condemnation of the sentence which Christ quoted from 
the law, nor of any thing that stands in connection with 
that passage in the law; but its language was designed to 
apply to individual conduct. If this conclusion is a fair 
one, as plainly appears, we may now consider this part of 
our subject disposed of; we may conclude that Christ 
never intended, by the quotation which he made from the 
law, to condemn it, as wanting either divine authority, or 
the true principle of retributive justice, as suitable to be 
exercised by legal authority. 

We have one prominent passage more for the ob- 
jector from the New Testament, as standing in seeming 
opposition to the Mosaic law; though we do not recollect 
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of ever hearing it proposed as such. It is found in Acts, 
xv. 10, and is related as being spoken by the apostle Peter: 
« Now, therefore,’ says the apostle, “ why tempt ye God, 
to put a yoke upon the neck of the disciples, which neither 
our fathers nor we were able to bear.” This passage 
seems to refer more particularly to the rite of circumcision, 
but embraces an allusion to the ceremonial law in general. 
Circumcision, to which there seems to be the most direct 
allusion, was not of Moses, but of the patriarchs. But 
how are we to understand that this was a rite which the 
people were not able to bear? Did it expose them to 
sickness, uncleanness, or any other inconvenience, after 
the cure of its operation was effected? In all the records 
of the Old and New Testament, we find not a single com- 
plaint of its being a burden, or of producing any evil, or 
inconvenience, unless in this passage. ‘The ceremonial 
part of the law, we know, had its burdens. In a barren 
country they might prove nearly insupportable. But was 
it so to the Israelites? Does not their history show that 
they were a prosperous and happy people, in proportion 
as they adhered to the ceremonies and spirit of their laws, 
as given by Moses? Moses affirmed to the people that 
“ It shall come to pass that if thou shalt hearken diligently 
unto the Lord thy God, to observe and do all his com- 
mandments, which I command thee this day, that the Lord 
thy God will set thee on high above all the nations of the 
earth. And all these blessings shall come on thee, and 
overtake thee, if thou shalt hearken unto the voice of the 
Lord thy God. Blessed shalt thou be in the city, and 
blessed shalt thou be in the field. Blessed shall be the 
fruit of thy body, and the fruit of thy ground, and the fruit 
of thy cattle, the increase of thy kine, and the flocks 
of thy sheep. Blessed shall be thy basket and thy 
store. Blessed shalt thou be when thou comest in, and 
blessed shalt thou be when thou goest out.” Deut. xxviii. 
1-6. We live in an age in which we know, by the light 
of history, that these promises of blessings were not made 
in vain. They have been abundantly verified. The Is- 
raelites have been, in their day, one of the mightiest nations 
of antiquity. In view of all these things, and much to 
our embarrassment, our subject returns upon us, that they 
had a yoke imposed upon them, which they were not able 
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to bear. It will be asked, Is it reasonable to suppose that 
God ever imposed such a yoke upon his people? If we 
say, no; then what can we do with the law of Moses? 
We solve the difficulty, by understanding the want of 
ability to bear the yoke of Moses, to consist in a want of 
that spiritual health which is salvation. ‘The interpretation 
may appear far-fetched; but by a recurrence to the orig- 


inal Greek word which i is translated were able, this sense © 


will be seen more clearly. The Greek word, isxicauev, 
properly signifies, we were, or have been strong, as the re- 
sult of good health; we were well. The participle is used 
in Matt. ix. 12, in the sense of sound health, and is trans- 
lated whole. “ They that be whole, oi i¢xiovres, need not a 
physician; but they that are sick.” The same word is 
translated availeth in Gal. v. 6. “ For in Christ Jesus nei- 
ther circumcision availeth any thing, nor uncirenmcision ;” 
that is, does not produce spiritual health or strength. The 
common Greek word for éo be able, is divayu. And we may 
very well conclude the reason why the apostle did not use 
this word, in Acts xv. 10, was because he meant to convey 
a sense quite distinct from that of physical power, either 
wholly or comparatively, in what our translators have 
called able to bear. We all understand that the law has 
not the power of giving life. “ For if there had been a law 
given that could have given life, verily righteousness 
should have been by the law.” Gal. iii. 21. What we 
think was meant by St. Peter was, that the yoke, which 
the law imposed, did not lead to the spiritual health or 
salvation that was and may be obtained by the provisions 
of the gospel. ‘This, we think, will appear by so correct- 
ing the translation as to give as nearly as may be, the true 
sense of the original word, or as we have it in the text. 
We think the correction should be nearly as follows : 
“ Now, therefore, why tempt ye God to put a yoke upon 
the neck of the disciples which neither our fathers nor we 
were in vigorous health to bear ?” 

Of the propriety of the foregoing criticisms it is true the 
scholar alone is able to judge; but of the consistency of 
the result to which we have now come, any other person 
can determine. In coming to the conclusion of our sub- 
ject, we have now only to say, if we are eorrect in what 
we lay before our readers, as we verily believe we are sub- 
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stantially, our way is plain, and the character of Moses as 
a prophet of God, and by a divine commission the ap- 
proved lawgiver of Israel, is shown in the light in which 
the New Testament presents it. In maintaining this 
consistency throughout the whole range of the sacred writ- 
ings, we might be presented with many objections to the 
character of Mogses, from the Pentateuch, that are account- 
ed formidable, if not insuperable. To engage in these, at 
this time, comes not within our present plan. The work 
would extend this article too far for our present conven- 
lence, and perhaps that of our readers. Still we think 
such an undertaking from some able and experienced 
pen, might render the public an essential service. 

8. C. Le 
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Literary Notices. 


1. The History of Civilization, from the Fall of the Roman Empire, 
to the French Revolution. By F. Guizot, the Prime Minister of 
France, Author of “History of the English Revolution of 1640.” 
Translated by William Hazlitt. Volumes 2, 3,4. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 200 Broadway, &c. 1846. 12mo. 

2. An Exposition of a Book, published by D. Appleton & Co., 
called Hazlitt’s Translation of Guizot’s History of Civilization. By 
R. W. Haskins, A. M., &c. Buffalo: Steele’s Press. 1846. 8vo. 
pp. 55. 


Mr. Hasxrns’s pamphlet contains a rather indignant censure of 
the American publishers, for having reprinted Guizot’s work in 
the faulty translation of Mr. Hazlitt. But howsoever grave the 
offence may be deemed, we suppose it is easily enough accounted 
for, if we consider the adventure of Messrs. Appleton & Co. in 
what is probably its true light, — merely that of a business trans- 
action. When they learned that a translation was about to appear 
in England, they announced the work in their “* Monthly Literary 
Bulletin,” in order to secure to themselves the chance of reprint- 
ing it; and when they, at length, received a copy, they put it to 
press, without knowing, perhaps, whether it was well or ill done. 
It proves, on examination, to be ill done. It is neither precise 
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nor elegant. But, after all, it is not quite so positively bad, as 
Mr. Haskins seems to think. His passionate complaint, too, of 
“‘the mental vassalage of this country to the British press,” is, we 
think, equally exaggerating. It is not improbable that, to the 
sensitiveness he feels on this matter, we owe the vehemence of 
the censure he passes on the Messrs. Appletons. That the litera- 
ture of England should have a greater influence among us, than 
that of any other foreign country, is both natural and proper, as 
she is the mother of our language, and the store-house whence 
the larger part of our reading is derived. And that this influence 
should be, in some respects, oppressive, is unavoidable, so long 
as we persist in refusing all arrangements for an international 
Law of Copy-right. If we will not be just enough to allow our 
grounds to be fenced, lest we lose the chance of appropriating 
(** conveying, the wise it call”) the stray flocks of our wealthier 
neighbor, it would, at least, be manly in us, not to complain, when 
his herds come in and starve out our own. Still, we say, if we 
must have an irruption of foreign literature to trample down our 
native growth, let it be the English, rather than that of any conti- 
nental nation. 

Passing by the faults of the translation, let us look at the sub- 
stance of M. Guizot’s work. We formerly gave a notice of his 
first volume, “*The General History of Civilization in Europe.” 
The three volumes, now before us, are but a more extended and 
thorough development of that outline. As in the first, the subject 
is treated with reference chiefly to France, — the country which 
is regarded, by the author, as the acknowledged centre of Euro- 
pean civilization, —the focus, as it were, where all its rays 
converge, and where they may be studied in their strongest light. 
In the execution of his vast and complicated task, Guizot shows 
the same wonderful reach of comprehension, as in the first vol- 
ume, — the same coolness of judgment, united with extraordinary 
sprightliness of thought, the same clear insight of causes and 
effects, and the same familiar acquaintance with the principles 
and workings of human society. In addition to these, the more 
particular character of his present work brings out his thorough 
knowledge of the facts in detail that belong to his history, and 
gives scope to his remarkable tact at distinguishing the significant 
from the insignificant, in the mass of his materials. In one re- 
spect, Guizot is, to us, an enigma: a genuine Frenchman in his 
attachments, yet with nothing French in the structure of his mind, 
or in the character of his thoughts, except their activity. We 
are struck with admiration at the breadth of survey which he so 
naturally holds in view, and at the ease with which he simplifies 
a complication of details, and brings the chaos into order. Ina 
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few metaphysical inquiries, that he has occasion to make, we 
think the French part of his nature betrays him into some hasty 
conclusions, which too much resemble the flippant, compromising 
philosophisms of Cousin. It is in the domain of social life and 
civil polity, that he is at home. For this, he appears to be singu- 
larly endowed and qualified, both as an historian and a philoso- 
pher. We cannot too earnestly recommend his work to all such 
as would study human nature in its social relations, and learn the 
origin, growth and tendency, of the various institutions, both civil 
and religious, of modern history. Of course, it is not a book to be 
read for amusement ; it must be laboriously studied, if used at all. 
We have marked the following, on the tendency of our present 
civilization, which we present in the translation of Mr. Haskins : 


“The course of civilization, and in particular that of French 
civilization, has given rise to a great problem, peculiar to our 
own times, and in which the whole future is interested, — not our 
future, only, but that of humanity entire; and which we, that is 
to say, our generation, are, perhaps, especially called upon to 
resolve. 

‘* What is the spirit which now prevails in the intellectual 
world, in its research after truth, for whatever object? A spirit 
of rigor, of prudence, of reserve ; a scientific spirit, a philosophic 
method. It carefully observes facts, and permits generalizations 
but tardily, progressively, and just so far, only, as the facts them- 
selves will justify them. For more than half a century, this spirit 
has prevailed in the sciences relating to the material world; and 
it has been the cause of their progress and their glory. ‘lhe 
tendency of the same spirit now is more and more to penetrate 
the sciences of the moral world, — politics, history, philosophy. 
Everywhere the scientific method extends and confirms itself: 
on all subjects one feels the necessity of taking facts as a basis 
and a guide, persuaded that they are the materials of science, and 
that no general idea can have any real value unless it issues out 
of the womb of facts, and has its growth constantly sustained and 
supported by them. Facts now constitute, in the intellectual 
world, the accredited authority. 

‘In the real order, in the social world, in government, admin- 
istration, and political economy, quite another tendency manifests 
itself. In these the empire of ideas, of reasoning, of general 
principles, of what is called theories, prevails. Such is evidently 
the character of the great revolution that has been achieved in our 
times, as of all the labors of the eighteenth century. Nor does 
this charactcr belong solely to a particular crisis, an epoch of 
transient destruction. It is rather the permanent, regular and 
settled character of the social state, as established and proclaimed 
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nor elegant. But, after all, it is not quite so positively bad, as 
Mr. Haskins seems to think. His passionate complaint, too, of 
“‘the mental vassalage of this country to the British press,” is, we 
think, equally exaggerating. It is not improbable that, to the 
sensitiveness he feels on this matter, we owe the vehemence of 
the censure he passes on the Messrs. Appletons. That the litera- 
ture of England should have a greater influence among us, than 


that of any other foreign country, is both natural and proper, as ~ 


she is the mother of our language, and the store-house whence 
the larger part of our reading is derived. And that this influence 
should be, in some respects, oppressive, is unavoidable, so long 
as we persist in refusing all arrangements for an international 
Law of Copy-right. If we will not be just enough to allow our 
grounds to be fenced, lest we lose the chance of appropriating 
(** conveying, the wise it call”) the stray flocks of our wealthier 
neighbor, it would, at least, be manly in us, not to complain, when 
his herds come in and starve out our own. Still, we say, if we 
must have an irruption of foreign literature to trample down our 
native growth, let it be the English, rather than that of any conti- 
nental nation. 

Passing by the faults of the translation, let us look at the sub- 
stance of M. Guizot’s work. We formerly gave a notice of his 
first volume, “The General History of Civilization in Europe.” 
The three volumes, now before us, are but a more extended and 
thorough development of that outline. As in the first, the subject 
is treated with reference chiefly to France, — the country which 
is regarded, by the author, as the acknowledged centre of Euro- 
pean civilization, — the focus, as it were, where all its rays 
converge, and where they may be studied in their strongest light. 
In the execution of his vast and complicated task, Guizot shows 
the same wonderful reach of comprehension, as in the first vol- 
ume, — the same coolness of judgment, united with extraordinary 
sprightliness of thought, the same clear insight of causes and 
effects, and the same familiar acquaintance with the principles 
and workings of human society. In addition to these, the more 
particular character of his present work brings out his thorough 
knowledge of the facts in detail that belong to his history, and 
gives scope to his remarkable tact at distinguishing the significant 
from the insignificant, in the mass of his materials. In one re- 
spect, Guizot is, to us, an enigma: a genuine Frenchman in his 
attachments, yet with nothing French in the structure of his mind, 
or in the character of his thoughts, except their activity. We 
are struck with admiration at the breadth of survey which he so 
naturally holds in view, and at the ease with which he simplifies 
a complication of details, and brings the chaos into order. Ina 
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few metaphysical inquiries, that he has occasion to make, we 
think the French part of his nature betrays him into some hasty 
conclusions, which too much resemble the flippant, compromising 
philosophisms of Cousin. It is in the domain of social life and 
civil polity, that he is at home. For this, he appears to be singu- 
larly endowed and qualified, both as an historian and a philoso- 
pher. We cannot too earnestly recommend his work to all such 
as would study human nature in its social relations, and learn the 
origin, growth and tendency, of the various institutions, both civil 
and religious, of modern history. Of course, it is not a book to be 
read for amusement ; it must be laboriously studied, if used at all. 
We have marked the following, on the tendency of our present 
civilization, which we present in the translation of Mr. Haskins : 


“The course of civilization, and in particular that of French 
civilization, has given rise to a great problem, peculiar to our 
own times, and in which the whole future is interested, — not our 
future, only, but that of humanity entire; and which we, that is 
to say, our generation, are, perhaps, especially called upon to 
resolve. 

‘* What is the spirit which now prevails in the intellectual 
world, in its research after truth, for whatever object? A spirit 
of rigor, of prudence, of reserve ; a scientific spirit, a philosophic 
method. It carefully observes facts, and permits generalizations 
but tardily, progressively, and just so far, only, as the facts them- 
selves will justify them. For more than half a century, this spirit 
has prevailed in the sciences relating to the material world; and 
it has been the cause of their progress and their glory. ‘lhe 
tendency of the same spirit now is more and more to penetrate 
the sciences of the moral world, — politics, history, philosophy. 
Everywhere the scientific method extends and confirms itself: 
on all subjects one feels the necessity of taking facts as a basis 
and a guide, persuaded that they are the materials of science, and 
that no general idea can have any real value unless it issues out 
of the womb of facts, and has its growth constantly sustained and 
supported by them. Facts now constitute, in the intellectual 
world, the accredited authority. 

‘‘In the real order, in the social world, in government, admin- 
istration, and political economy, quite another tendency manifests 
itself. In these the empire of ideas, of reasoning, of general 
principles, of what is called theories, prevails. Such is evidently 
the character of the great revolution that has been achieved in our 
times, as of all the labors of the eighteenth century. Nor does 
this charactcr belong solely to a particular crisis, an epoch of 
transient destruction. It is rather the permanent, regular and 
settled character of the social state, as established and proclaimed 
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on all sides. This state rests on discussion and publicity ; that 
is to say, on the predominance of public reason, of doctrines and 
convictions common to all. On the one hand, facts have never 
before occupied so commanding a place in science ; and on the 
other, never have ideas so fully swayed the exterior world. 

*¢ It was, indeed, otherwise, a century since, when, in the intel- 
lectual world, in science, properly so called, facts were but badly 


studied, and but little respected; theory and imagination had both” 


full scope. Men delivered themselves wholly to the vagaries of 
hypothesis, and risked themselves without any other guide than 
the thread of their deductions. In the political order, on the con- 
trary, in exterior affairs, facts alone predominated, and these were 
esteemed the only natural and legitimate authority. No one, on 
slight grounds, ventured to contest their legitimacy, even while 
they deplored them. Sedition was then more common than 
intrepidity of thought; and it would have ill become the human 
mind, to claim, for an idea in the name of truth alone, any part 
in affairs here below. 

*““The course of civilization has, then, reversed the ancient 
order of things; for it has established the empire of facts, where 
formerly the unrestrained movement of the mind alone prevailed, 
and the influence of ideas where the authority of facts has almost 
exclusively reigned. 

**So true is this, that its results are impressed, and deeeply 
impressed, even upon the reproaches, of which the existing civili- 
zation is the object. What say the adversaries of that civilization, 
when they speak of the present state of the human mind, and the 
tendency of its labors? They accuse it of dryness, and contrac- 
tion. This vigorous and positive method, this scientific spirit, 
degrades thought, say they, freezes the imagination, robs the 
intellect of its grandeur — its freedom ; and contracts and materi- 
alizes the soul. Has the question reference to the state of society 
—to what is attempted, to what is effected therein? Then it is 
said we pursue only chimeras, embarking on the faith of theories ; 
while facts, alone, are necessary to be studied, respected and 
cherished — experience, alone, is worthy of faith. In this way 
existing civilization is accused, at once, of dryness and of reverie, 
of hesitation and precipitancy, of timidity and temerity. As 
philosophers, we are accused of crawling in the dust; as politi- 
cians, of essaying the enterprise of Icarus, and of meriting his 
fate. 

“It is this double reproach, or, more properly, this two-fold 
peril, gentlemen, that we have to repel. Indeed, we are required 
to solve the problem that gives birth to it. Upon us is imposed 
the task of causing the empire of facts more and more to prevail, 
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in the intellectual order, and in the social order, the empire of 
ideas ; with governing, more and more, our reason, in accordance 
wih reality, and reality according to our reason ; with maintain- 
ing, at the same time, the rigor of the scientific method, and the 
legitimate empire of the intellect. Nor is there, in this, anything 
contradictory — far from it. On the contrary, it is the natural 
and necessary result of the situation of man as a spectator in the 
midst of the world, and of his mission as an actor in its affairs. 
I assume nothing, gentlemen ; [ do not attempt to explain ; | only 
describe what exists. We are thrown into a world that we have 
neither created nor invented; we find it as it is, we observe it, we 
study it; it is, indeed, very necessary that we should take it as a 
fact, because it exists without us, independently of us: It is upon 
facts, alone, that the mind can exercise itself; facts are its only 
proper material; and when it discovers in them general laws, 
these laws are, themselves, facts which the mind itself verifies. 
Such are the requirements of our situation as spectators, as ob- 
servers. As actors we have very different duties to perform 
When we have observed the facts of exterior life, the knowledge of 
them developes in us ideas, which are superior to those facts: we 
then feel ourselves called upon to regulate, to reform and perfect 
the existing state of things: we feel ourselves capable of operating 
upen the world, and of extending therein the glorious empire of - 
reason. Such isthe mission of man: as a spectator he is subject 
to the facts that surround him; as an actor he possesses himself 
of these, and impresses them with a more pure and regular form. 
I am sustained, then, in what I just now advanced, namely, that 
there is nothing contradictory in the problem which we have to 
resolve. It is true that a double peril is linked to this two-fold 
task. In studying facts, the intellect may allow itself to be over- 
whelmed by them; it may be abased, contracted, materialized ; 
it may be led to believe that there are no facts but such as strike 
us at a glance ; such as are nearly in contact with us, and fall, as 
we say, under our senses ;—a great and monstrous error, gentle- 
men. There are facts far removed, immense, obscure, sublime, 
exceedingly difficult to reach, to observe, to describe, but which 
are not the less facts, nor the less important for man to study and 
to know; and if he misconceives or forgets them, his thought 
will, indeed, be prodigiously abased and degraded, and all his 
science will bear the impress of this abasement. It is possible, 
on the other hand, that the ambition of the human mind, in its 
action on the real world, may be precipitate, excessive and chi- 
merical ; that it may be led astray, in prosecuting too far and too 
vividly, the empire of its ideas over that of things. But what 
proves this double peril, if not the double mission to which it gives 
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birth ? and it is, indeed, necessary that this mission be accom- 
plished ; that the problem be resolved, because the existing state 
of civilization clearly requires it, and by no means permits that 
it be lost sight of. Whoever, at this day, in his research after 
truth, discards the scientific method, and refuses to study facts as 
the basis of all intellectual developement; or whoever, in the 
administration of society, holds not at a just estimate principles, 
general ideas, doctrines, will be unable to obtain durable success, 
or real power; because power — success — rational or social, are 
now indissolubly dependent upon a conformity of our labors 
with these two laws of human activity —these two tendencies of 
civilization.” 

These volumes suggest one consideration which naturally 
creates some anxiety. If France presents the highest type of our 
present civilization, as M. Guizot thinks is a fact generally 
acknowledged, the future, that lies before us, is rather dishearten- 
ing. We are tending towards the social and moral state of 
France,—towards the corruption of her morals, the dissoluteness 
of her manners, the faithlessness of her religion, and the pruriency 
of her lighter literature. In this case, our civilization is a doomed 
one, and is destined to share the fate of former cultures, that 
have risen vigorously at first, flourished for some ages, and then 
rotted. At all events, our duty is, to do what we can to restrain 
such a tendency. 


3. An Essay on the Credibility of Swedenborg ; in which his claims 
as the Announcer of the Dispensation mentioned in Prophecy under 
the figure of the New Jerusalem, are briefly considered and defended. 
From the London edition. Boston: Otis Clap, School St. 1842. 
12mo. pp. 45. 


Tus essay is divided into three parts. Part i. ‘“* The argu- 
ment against Swedenborg’s credibility, drawn from his non-per- 
formance of miracles, not valid.” Part ii. ‘‘ Are there any 
reasons to expect a more perfect light on theological subjects, 
than Christians have hitherto enjoyed?” Part ili. “* Swedenborg 
in reality the announcer of the New Jerusalem Dispensation.” 

Such are the propositions which this essay discusses, with con- 
siderable acuteness and ability, though in @ manner quite un- 
satisfactory, we imagine, to all minds not enlisted in the author’s 
views, and still accustomed to investigations of this sort. Still the 
discussion is managed in a way, well calculated to affect minds 
of some considerable intelligence, not accustomed to inquiries of 
this kind. In a brief notice like this, we cannot go into an elabo- 
rate analysis and review of this essay, arraigp and show the un- 
soundness of its various positions and arguments. We can only 
notice its main positions. 
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We remark generally, that we regard this essay at fault logi- 
cally, in blending together two entirely distinct propositions — 
the credibility of an individual’s testimony in reference to re- 


- ligious subjects or matters, and his authority as a divinely com- 


missioned and special messenger of God, for the announcement 
of new truths to the world. Without doubt, there have been a 
great many men who have brought to light very many new truths 
in theology, who never claimed any authority for them from God, 
other than that conferred upon them by the natural endowments 
he gave them, nor asked the world to receive them, except as 
they might commend themselves to their rational faculties. On 
this ground their teachings may be worthy of all acceptation ; 
and we may regard their authors, in one sense,as messengers of 
God, providentially sent to enlighten and instruct mankind in re- 
ligion —in the same sense as Newton and other eminent men 
were messengers of God, to enlighten and instruct men in the 
natural sciences, and thus contribute to the world’s advance. 
They were bright and shining lights in the world; and so far as 
their teachings commend themselves to our rational faculties, they 
are worthy of credence ; and what they affirm they heard, saw 
and felt, we are bound to believe they supposed they heard, saw 
and felt, from their unimpeachable honesty and integrity. But 
we are by no means bound to receive all they saw, heard and 
felt as absolute truth, unless they present us with evidence, to 
establish their claims, to an exemption from the common infirmi- 
ties of our race, in this respect — the liability of all human be- 
ings to be mistaken in hearing, seeing and feeling. And here is 
just where the author of this Essay fails in his efforts relative to 
Swedenborg. He neither distinctly announces his propositions, 
nor discriminates between the credibility of a man, founded upon 
his acknowledged or established honesty and integrity, and his 
authority as an infallible announcer of absolute truth. Mani- . 
festly, what is sufficient to establish the first proposition, is utterly 
insufficient to establish the other. 

In his remarks concerning the testimony of miracles, our au- 
thor not only commits this fundamental mistake, but two others 
in connection with it. He assumes, that the Christian world 
maintiin, that miracles are direct proof of the truth of an individ- 
ual’s announcements ; whereas, if we understand the matter, 
they are regarded as direct evidence on/y of a divine commission 
— the credentials of the individual’s appointment for his work — 
of his divine commission to enlighten and instruct mankind ; thus 
making them only indirect evidence of the truth of his announce- 
ments, which materially alters their position and relations, in a 
logical point of view, at least. 

The other mistake is on this wise. He mentions some of the 
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prophets to whom the performance of miracles is not ascribed ; 
and hence infers, that the performance of miracles is not neces- 
sary to verify what they taught; or as his proposition should have 
been, to verify their claims as divinely commissioned persons ; 
thus making an absence of a statement, the proof that they did 
present no such credentials—a position manifestly unsound. 
The prophets to whom allusion is made, must have _ presented, to 
their cotemporaries, some sort of evidence that God had author- 
ized them to speak in his name, and to make annunciations from 
him, or they would not have been accepted as prophets. And 
we respectfully submit, whether any other testimony, than mira- 
cles, can establish a claim to divine authority — whether any 
other credentials are conclusive testimony in the case or can be. 
This we confess is our view. And that no mention of these cre- 
dentials is made, in their writing, is no evidence that they did 
not possess them. The very fact that they were accepted as 
prophets, by their cotemporaries, is prima facie evidence that 
they had them, until the contrary is proved. Beside this, our 
author entirely overlooks the difference in the position of an indi- 
vidual who merely explains and enforces the truths of a dispen- 
sation already established, and that of one who claims to be the 
announcer of a new dispensation. 

Moses claimed to be the announcer of a new dispensation, to 
take the place of the Patriarchal; and he performed miracles to 
establish his authority as a divinely commissioned person to do 
this thing. So Christ claimed to announce a new dispensation, 
to supercede that of Moses; and he performed miracles as cre- 
dentials of his authority. ‘The apostles claimed to be the author- 
titative expounders of the religion of Jesus, after his death ; and 
they performed miracles to verify their claims to such authority, 
derived from God himself. These are the facts in regard to the 
past, and in reference to all who are or have been the accredited 
and authoritative announcers or expounders of new dispen- 
sations. 

In the face of this, we ask, and we demand an explicit answer 
—If Emmanuel Swedenborg or any other man claims to an- 
nounce, upon divine authority, a new dispensation, no matter 
whether it is merely explanatory, or an entirely new system of 
theology, are we to receive his simple and unsupported word or 
assertion as sufficient proof in the premises, with all the evi- 
dences of human fallibility we have, staring us in the face? On 
the other hand, we submit it to all candid and fair minds to say, 
whether we have not, as accountable beings, a right, nay, 
whether it is not our imperious duty to demand of any and all 
persons who claim to be authoritative teachers of new truths from 
God, to produce the same credentials to establish this claim, that 
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God has granted to all he has before sent to enlighten and save 
mankind. 

That Emmanuel Swedenborg was a great and good man; that 
he believed his own pretensions; and that he has inculcated 
many truths in theology, as well as in other sciences, to which 
the Christian world had been blind, we do not question. We 
freely concede all that is claimed for him as a mere man. We 
would not pluck from his brow, one laurel, as a profound scholar, 
a highly spiritual and deeply religious man, and a worthy, esti- 
mable and useful citizen; nor as the founder of a sect of relig- 
ionists. And did his followers claim for him, no more than is 
claimed for Luther, Calvin, Arminius and others, by their friends, 
on the score of authority, we should not object. 

If our New-Church brethren simply asked us to receive or 
reject the announcements of Emmanuel Swedenborg, as they 
commend themselves to our rational faculties, or fail to do this, 
the same as the followers of the individuals just named and 
alluded to, we should have no controversy. But when we are 
asked to receive the announcements of the founder of any sect, 
as absolute truth, and as those of a divinely authorized mes- 
senger of God, his friends must expect we shall demand his 
credentials, to verify his claim, and such too as God has vouch- 
safed to all others, who have been recognized as such. And 
here we beg leave to say, that in our judgement, the author of 
this Essay has entirely failed to produce any such credentials, in 
the case of Swedenborg. This is most signally manifest in his 
third part, where he undertakes to make out his case affirma- 
tively. F. 


4. Views A-Foot; or Europe seer with Knapsack and Staff. By J. 
Bayard Taylor. With a Preface by N. P. Willis, &c. &c. New York: 
Wiley and Putnam, 161Broadway. 1846. 1!2mo. pp. 393. 


We have found this a very pleasant book, and have almost 
fallen in love with travelling ‘‘a-foot, with knapsack and staff.” 
Are we too old to try the experiment? The title is no misno- 
mer ; for the larger part of the tour was actually performed in 
the manner signified, —a distance of more than three thousand 
miles, in Scotland, England, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and 
France, thus travelled over, in two years, with sufficient leisure 
to gain some acquaintance with the people of the different coun- 
tries, to mark their forms of life, and to see the remarkable places 
and sights that lay in the route. 

The peculiar interest of the book arises from the circumstances 
and personal enterprise of the young author. He was a printer’s 
apprentice, in one of our cities, with two years of his time yet to 
serve. A small volume of poetry, which he published at this 
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juncture, introduced him to the notice of several literary gentle- r 
men ; he made an engagement to write letters from Europe, for 
which he received a small sum in advance ; bought out the re- 
mainder of his time as an apprentice; and, in company with two 
friends, set sail for England, July 1, 1844. When he returned, 
his two years’ tour had cost him $500, and no more! Incredible 
as this may seem, here is his schedule ,— 


soi aattmmmaniili 


‘** Voyage to Liverpool, in the second cabin, . . $24 00 





ae Three weeks’ travel in Ireland and Scotland, . . 25 00 
; A week in London, at 38s.aday, . : ; ; 4 50 
i From London to Heidelberg, ; ; . 15 00 
bh A month at Heidelberg, and a trip to Frankfort, ; 20 00 
. Seven mouths at Frankfort, at $10 per month, _.. . 70 00 
. Fuel, passports, excursions, and other expenses, : 30 OC 
4 Tour through Cassel, the Hartz, ine rere Bava- 

" ria, &c. 40 00 
: A month in Frankfort, 10 00 
fs From Frankfort = Switzerland and over the Alps 

Rr to Milan, : : . : . ; . 15 00 
bs From Milan to Gencs;. ; ; : ; ‘ 60 
ie Expenses from Genoa to Florence, : ‘ : . 14 00 
ey Four months in Florence, ; 50 00 
iN Eight days’ journey from Florence to Rome, two weeks 

ie in Rome, voyage to Marseilles, and journey to Paris, 40 00 
.% Five weeks in Paris, , 15 00 
a From Paris to London, ‘ : ; 2 Se ee 
yr Six weeks in London, at 3s. a day, : : ; ; 31 00 
! ie Passage home, ; : . : ‘ 60 00 
i $472 00 
‘ “The cost for places of amusement, guides’ fees, and other 


small expenses, not included in this list, increase the sum total 
to $500, for which the tour may be made.” p. 393. 
All honor to the brave young poet ! 
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5. “Hymns for Christian Devotion ; especially adapted to the Uni- 
versalist denomination. By J. G, Adams and E. H. Chapin. Boston: 
Abel Tompkins. 1847. 


Judging from the rapidity with which successive collections of 
Psalmody are put forth among us, we should suppose the task of 
making a good Hymn Book none of the easiest. This is, indeed, 
the fact. ‘To edit properly a selection of this species of poetry, 
requires delicacy of taste and devotional susceptibility rarely pos- 
sessed by those who attempt it. Few men can write good 
Hymns. Few can appreciate them when written. Were it not 
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so, we should be at loss to account for the outrages of Editors 
who assume the responsibility to ‘alter lines in the best spiritual 
songs in the language. We can forgive a man for writing a 
foolish Hymn, but our feelings towards him, who can place a line 
of his own in a stanza of Watts or Cowper endeared to us by 
years of religious experience, are similar to those with which we 
should regard a blacksmith mending a chain of gold with ham- 
mer, anvil and iron links. From this species of high literary 
misdemeanor, we believe the editors of the work at the head of 
our notice are free. Although at times, perhaps wisely, omitting 
a stanza in a long Hymn, we recollect no example of the mutila- 
tion we have condemned. The well known poetical taste and 
devotional fervor of these reverend gentlemen, was a pledge that 
the work they took in hand would be well done. We are not 
disappointed by the result. As far as we have examined their 
book, it bears undeniable marks of industry, good taste, and ex- 
tensive reading in devotional poetry. Although coming from the 
Universalist denomination, there is in it nothing to which any 
liberal Christian can object. We hesitate not to pronounce it, by 
far the most complete and well-selected Hymn Book that has yet 
appeared among us. We will mention a few particulars in 
which it appears to us to excel former collections : 

1. The number of Hymns upon the moral and spiritual rela- 
tions of Christianity is much larger than in most books. We 
believe few clergymen do not complain of deficiency of this sort 
in collections now in use, often being compelled to read a hymn 
differing in sentiment from their discourse. If it be true, in the 
services of God’s House, as Herbert says, that 


“ A verse may find him who a sermon flies,” 


then, this excellence in the present work which so facilitates the 
desired adaptation, will be accounted a great merit. 

2. The length of the Hymns is another advantage of this 
work. ‘There is fault in many of our books in this respect, 
making the performances of the choir tedious, from the number 
of verses sung, or forcing them to destroy sense by omission 
of stanzas. The selections in this collection are of moderate 
length. 

3. Many new Hymns also appear, and many beautiful ones 
arranged from the early English Poets. Several of these must 
become standard productions in this department of literature. 

4. But the most original feature of this work is its excellence 
in Hymns adapted to the Reform movements of the day. The 
newly aroused feeling in our churches, in favor of such opera- 
tions, demands a medium of expression in sacred song as well as 
speech. And here is provided a large number of Hymns, fitted 
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to almost every occasion of the kind that may arise. Several of 
these are by the editors, and are characterized by unusual fervor 
and power. 

We do not intend to speak disparagingly of the many excellent 
Hymn Books already in use. We only say, that this, in our 
estimation, combines the advantages of them all, as far as such 
an object can be attained in one volume. We would, also, men- 
tion with approbation the neat form given it by the publisher, 
alike creditable to him and acceptable to the public. 


A. D. M. 


6. True Patriotism. A Discourse delivered on Fast Day, in the 
Second Universalist Church, School Street. By E. H. Chapin. Boston: 
Abel Tompkins, 38 Cornhill. 1847. 8vo. pp. 19. 

7. Might and Right. An Oration delivered before the Erosophian 
Adelphi of Waterville College, August 12, 1846. By E. H. Chapin. 
Boston: Abel Tompkins, Cornhill. 1846. 8vo. pp. 40. 


On receiving the first-named of these pamphlets, we regarded 
the occasion as presenting an opportunity to atone, in some mea- 
sure, for omitting to give a seasonable notice of the other. We 
therefore wrote out both titles, at once, as above, and sat down to 
the perusal. But on reading the Fast-Day Discourse, we changed 
our purpose. Though the Oration is the more highly labored 
performance, in point of literary execution, we have been so 
strongly impressed by the clear exposition, fearless but unostenta- 
tious plain-dealing, and just statement uttered in temperate lan- 
guage, which characterize the Discourse, that we wish, for the 
present, to direct attention solely to this. We have seen nothing, 
on our public obligations, as citizens, that so well corresponded to 
the demands of our conscience. It is a word fitly spoken, and 
in season. Unacquainted as we are with the details of national 
affairs, and especially of party-politics, we are nevertheless sure 
that there are some eternal principles of truth and justice, to 
which all these movements at the surface are amenable, and by 
which they will be led to issues favorable or disastrous, according 
to their moral deserts ; and we are equally sure that all policy, 
patriotism, party-spirit, or passionate excitement, which overlooks 
this law, is blind to its direct results. We believe ‘there is a 
God who judges in the earth.” It is into these eternal principles 
that the preacher enters; on these he bases our duties, both as 
patriots and Christians, in relation particularly to our present war 
with Mexico. Its well-known grounds are sufficiently indicated ; 
the apologies for it, or, rather, that class of them which sets aside 
all moral obligation, are faithfully exposed, as well as that false 
and atrocious patriotism whose motto is, “*Our country, right or 
wrong.’ We hope this true-spoken Discourse will have an ex- 
tensive circulation. 
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Arr. XV. 


Origin of Moral £vil. 


In a preceding number of this work, [July, 1844,] the 
writer oflered some thoughts and arguments on the “ Ori- 
gin of Sin,” but left the subject, (as may be seen at the 
close of that article,) in an unfinished state. Cireumstan- 
ces, Which we need uot relate, have delayed the completion 
of the argument, till the present. ‘This very long hiatus 
between the two parts of the subject, renders it proper that 
we introduce a brief recapitulation, that readers may see 
our starting-point, and be prepared to set out with us in 
pursuing our investigations. 

Jt was maintained, in the previous article, that the pop- 
ular notion concerning the origin of sin, viz., that the 
original cause of sin was itself sinful, is erroneous; since 
it would imply that moral evil originated the first moral 
evil. ‘his is not possible; as a sinful cause could no 
more exist previous to the first sin, than sin could be com- 
mitted before there was a sinner. The sinning and the 
sin must have begun at the same time, and in the same 
act. ‘l'o contend that a being is a sinner previously to his 
sinning, or that he cannot sin till after he is a sinner, is an 
absurdity in theology as well as metaphysics. To say 
that éhe first of any given series of events or things is 
preceded by a first, — the first link of a chain, for example, 
—is equivalent to the assertion that the first is not the 
first, but the second, or something else! ‘To use such 
language, or such reasoning, if reasoning it may be called, 
is to confound the very first elements of common sense. 

Moral agency, or the capacity of the moral agent, must 
precede moral action, as machinery cannot be put in 
operation before it exists; and the first moral act of the 
moral agent commences his moral character, for better or 
for worse, for weal or wo. Previously to that act, “ the 
moral agent,” as the term is, had no personal moral char- 
acter, properly so called; he had no personal desert, either 
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of praise or blame. ‘Though constitutionally possessed of 
faculties capable of forming moral character, man is not 
virtuous or vicious, holy or sinful, before he exercises his 
faculties. He may be naturally endowed with the intel- 
lectual apparatus for thinking and reasoning; but he is 
not a thinking being, before he has thoughts, nor a rea- 
soner, before he begins to reason. 

If we adopt the tenable ground, that the action takes its 
character from the motive or intention of the actor, the 
result will be the same as to the position in question; 
because, the first tnlention to do wrong, could have no 
precedent of the kind. The first wrong motive or volition 
could not have been preceded by a wrong motive or voli- 
tion. Pursuing the argument, therefore, upon any and 
every fair ground of reasoning, we come to the conclusion 
that moral agents, in the exercise of powers, faculties, or 
agencies, which are in themselves entirely sinless, trans- 
gress the law, or commit sins, and hence form a character 
of their own, and for which, just so far as that character 
possesses moral attributes or qualities, they are account- 
able. Men cannot, even if they would, be morally amen- 
able for acts which are not morally their own. ‘They may 
suffer in consequence of acts in which they have had no 
participation ; as the most innocent often do, by reason of 
the conduct of the wicked ; but they cannot suffer as really 
guilty, till innocence and guilt are synonymous. Should 
an unjust, or an erring tribunal, adjudge them as guilty, 
the wrong decision would not alter the facts of the case. 
Men are equitably responsible, on moral principles, for 
their own moral acts only. 

We continue and conclude the investigation of this 
subject, from no spirit of vain curiosity — with no disposi- 
tion to appear singular, or to boast of originality in these 
views ; but we do it from a deep and thorough conviction 
of its importance, and of the salutary influence it will 
exert, when clearly understood. That it is a reasonable 
doctrine, and that it agrees with the personal experience 
and unsophisticated convictions of our readers, we have 
not a doubt. Can we suppose, then, that it is unscriptur- 
al? Are the revelations of the Bible at war with reason, 
and incompatible with the nature and fitness of things? 
Shall we, for the sake of adopting some sentences in that 
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good Book in the most literal sense, throw aside the 
knowledge which has been derived from long years of 
various experiments in things moral, discard the use of 
reason, and either disregard and overlook the plain and 
obvious tenor of the divine testimony in general, or make 
it conform, for theory’s sake, to the few passages which 
divinity-manufacturers have consecrated to sectarian pur- 
poses? Shall we pursue a course of interpretation which 
will lead us, to be consistent, to adopt the doctrines of 
vicarious atonement, transubstantiation, and the like ? 

But that the Scriptures, though not composed for the 
accommodation of disputants and metaphysicians, abun- 
dantly warrant the positions here assumed, and the con- 
clusions at which we arrive, we now proceed to show, 
“from the account of the sin of Eden, the temptation of 
the Saviour, and the meaning of Paul in the seventh 
chapter of Romans.” It may not be improper to state 
that, after a patient and more careful examination of the 
whole subject, our serious convictions are strengthened 
and confirmed, that sin originates from sinless faculties, or 
the misuse of those powers, senses, appetites and passions, 
which, if properly employed, would contribuie alone to 
virtue, usefulness, and innocent enjoyments. 

The Bible account of the first transgression of our race, 
affords the fairest opportunity ——as we might reasonbly 
expect it would —of testing the correctness of our views, 
of any part of that sacred volume. If the doctrine of 
original depravity be true, it will be found to have infected 
the nature of our first parents. But what is the substance 
of the narrative in Genesis, so far as the questions at issue 
are concerned? Why, it is simply as follows: — Adam 
was formed of the dust of the ground, breath was infused 
into him, and he became a living being, (Gen. ii. 7.) 
Nothing wrong —no depravity —so far. Having placed 
Adam in the garden to cultivate it, his Maker provided 
for him sustenance suited to his nature, his wants and 
appetites ; giving him free access to the trees of the gar- 
den, save “the tree of knowledge of good and evil.” 
(verses 15, 16,17.) For wise reasons, the man was fur- 
nished with a help mete for him, (ver. 18.) The new born 
pair were innocent and unsuspecting as babes. ‘They 
knew no moral wrong, (ver. 20.) They had appetites for 
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the fruit of the garden; no less for the forbidden fruit than 
for any other. But hunger and thirst were as sinless as 
they were natural. he serpent attempted to deceive the 
mother of our race, by misstating the divine prohibition, 
(iii. 1.) But Eve detected his craft, and stated the matter 
as it was in fact, and resisted the temptation to eat: show- 
ing that virtue is older than vice, and reverence older than 
irreverence; for she acted with reference to God’s com- 
mand, (verses 2,3.) But the tempter, as is usually the 
case, persisted in his course ; called in question the verac- 
ity of God, and held out the flattering delusion that to 
disobey, and partake the forbidden fruit, would render the 
sinless Eve wise, and god-like, and happy, (verses, 4, 5.) 
Gazing intently upon the enticing objects before her, the 
woman consulted appetite rather than duty, was deceived 
in regard to the direct consequences of her conduct, par- 
took, and gave to her husband, (ver. 6.) The effects of 
disobedience to God immediately followed, as may be 
seen by the residue of the chapter. 

We perceive, then, that Eve was naturally capable of 
understanding both the permission and the prohibition of 
her Maker and moral Governor. She knew it was right 
to obey God, and, of course, wrong to disobey. ‘To suc- 
ceed in his designs, “the serpent” did not deny what Eve 
knew to be true, but, like other tempters, changed the 
grounds of his address, and held out the fascinating pre- 
tension that, by gratifying her appetite on the interdicted 
fruit, she would acquire more knowledge, and become 
wise, like gods, knowing both good and evil. The moral 
evil consisted not in Eve’s nature, in her wants, appetites, 
or temptations ; but in yielding to the latter. Guilt, shame, 
fear and death, followed. 

Though before possessed of precisely the same nature, 
nothing like this had been experienced. ‘The first act of 
disobedience formed a new character, the character of a 
sinner, in a degree. There was nothing sinful in being 
made subject to vanity, with natural wants, appetites, and 
passions. Sin consists in that act of the mind by which 
“the law” is voluntarily transgressed. This, we believe, 
agrees with universal experience. 

And it may be proper to remark here, that nothing 
would be gained by regarding the “the serpent” as a 
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personal being; a real devil. For if that be admitted, it 
will not alter the case, since, according to the Mosaic 
account, each actor was judged and rewarded with refer- 
ence to individual character and desert; the woman, the 
man, and the serpent. Gen. iii. 3,14—19. Besides, it 
were useless to consider the question of personality, &c., 
since our readers are not troubled about the old, antiquated 
dogma of the church on that subject. 

As the two sinners in Eden exercised the same physical 
powers in partaking of the interdicted fruit, (calling it lit- 
eral,) that they would have employed in plucking and 
eating any other fruit of the garden, so did they exercise 
the same intellectual powers, in deciding to partake thereof, 
that they would have used in coming to the determination 
to resist the temptation. All their natural appetites were 
as sinless, of themselves, as the apple’s inviting appearance, 
which gave efficacy to the power of temptation. The 
abuse of faculties and passions, naturally destitute of moral 
character, by voluntary disobedience, produced the sin of 
Eden; whereas a firm and Christ-like resistance to temp- 
tation, would have been virtue of distinguishing degree. 
This Scripture account, therefore, of the origin of sin, 
perfectly agrees with our theory. It is corroborative of it 
in every respect, providing that the figurative language 
concerning the serpent, the garden, the trees, &c. have a 
rational interpretation. 

The next example of temptation to sin, to be considered, 
is recorded in Matt. iv. Mark i. and Luke iv. Any thing 
like a commentary on the account of our Saviour’s trials in 
the wilderness, is entirely out of the question in this place. 
Nor is it perceived that, considering the importance of the 
subject, much need be said. Readers do not wish us 
to show, by laborious argument, that the Serpent — the 
tempter, was not “a fallen angel,” a personal devil of 
heavenly origin and descent, or the very “old rebel” of 
whom so much has been said and sung; for, admitting 
the old theory were true, and the prince of angels had 
become a devil, it matters nothing for the better or the 
worse, in this case, since, as the holy angels were not 
troubled with “ flesh and blood,” “this body,” we have a 
right to assume that they had no “sinful nature” to cause 
their fall; and hence, their sin must have originated in 
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sinless faculties. Hapless sinners! having neither “ Ser- 
pent” nor “carnal nature” to heap ¢heir sins upon! 

We proceed, then, upon the supposition that Jesus was 
a man —a created, dependent being, constituted of mind 
and body, or, of body, soul, and spirit, as are the members 
of the great family of which he is the “elder brother.” He 
was .made subject to wants, infirmities, and death. He 
experienced hunger, thirst, fatigue, pain, &c., as do others. 
His sensibilities were exquisite; his dread of sufferings 
and death, acute and awful. Like his brethren of the 
human race, Jesus was differently affected under different 
circumstances. His feelings— for no better word volun- 
teers its service —his feelings were like those of other 
good men, to a certain extent.. He had emotions of pleas- 
ure and displeasure, of love and anger, or of affection and 
aversion. ‘Though possessed of faculties and attainments 
unequalled among all created beings, he was a moral 
agent, and accountable accordingly. His greatness excites 
our reverence, his benevolence and virtue our highest ad- 
miration. It would be difficult to describe the perversity 
of the heart, which did not desire to imitate his examples. 
But how could he be a pattern for others, and what test 
could he have given of his entire devotion to virtuous 
principle, so far as mortals could perceive and be benefited 
by it, had he not been subject to temptations, and liable, 
if unguarded and indiscreet, to be overcome by their 
influence ? 

Jesus acted as wise and prudent men should act, viz. 
with reference to his moral accountability; and “for the 
joy set before him, endured the cross, despising the 
shame.” Indeed, he was made in the likeness of human 
nature, and constitutionally acted upon the same moral 
ground as do others, though in a manner peculiar to him- 
self. ‘To adopt the language of St. Paul,— “in all things 
it behoved bim to be made like unto his brethren, that he 
might be a merciful and faithful High Priest in things 
pertaining to God, to make reconciliation for the sins of the 
people: for in that he himself hath suffered, being tempted, 
he is able to succor them that are tempted.” (Heb. ii. 17, 
18.) “For we have not an High Priest, which cannot be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities ; but was in all 
points tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” (iv. 15.) 
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Now, though we would not strain the apostle’s language 
to mean, that the blessed Jesus was tempted in as many 
different ways as men are, yet we do contend that, so far 
as the Son of God was tempted, he occupied substantially 
the same ground —the wide field of voluntary agency — ° 
as do all morally accountable agents. ‘This being the 
case, his examples in temptation, though he sinned not, go 
to demonstrate, that sin may originate in sinless faculties. 
Jesus, as admitted on all hands, partook of the same “ flesh 
and blood” that we do, but had no “ sinful nature.’ Had 
the glorious Son of God yielded to the influences which 
beset him; had he so far distrusted or disregarded the 
ancient promise of his Heavenly Father (Matt. iv. 3, 4,) as 
to have attempted to convert stones into bread ; or, relying 
inconsiderately upon Almighty preservation, (verse s 9, 6,7;) 
had he leaped from the dizzy heights of the temple, to gain 
the confidence of the people, Ww he were looking for some 
awe-inspiring sign in the expected Messiah; or, to escape 
the horrors of a most agonizing death upon the cross, had 
he grasped the sceptre of universal dominion, dazzled and 
led astray by the magnificence of regal splendor, and, for 
personal ease and convenience, sacrificed himself to the  - 
world, (verses 8, 9, 10,) instead of worshipping God; if we 
even suppose all this to have taken place, no one will con- 
tend that such actions proceded from a “sinful nature ” — 
“corrupt passions ” —*“ criminal appetites,” in the Son of 
God. ‘To say that Jesus was actuated by “the carnal 
mind, which is not subject to the law of God, neither 
indeed can be,” is to deny the assertion of Paul, — that he 
was “ without sin.” 

The whole account of the temptation goes to show 
demonstratively, and, as it would seem, beyond the reach 
of all cavil and objection, that the whole character of his 
conduct, whatever it was, or might have been, was attrib- 
utable to his mind; his mental and moral capacities. 
‘There was no sin in being hungry.and desiring food; no 
sin in wishing to exhibit some astonishing sign which 
should tend to convince the unbelieving Jews that he was 
the Messiah spoken of by their prophets; no sin in prefer- 
ring to live, and sway a sceptre over the world with a 
view, perhaps, to its more immediate conversion to Chris- 
tianity, to suffering a horrible death under the ignominy of 
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the cross. But, when all the circumstances were duly 
considered, and it was evident that a gratification of per- 
sonal feelings and preferences would be inconsistent with 
moral obligation to God, and involve a transgression of 
his holy law; had the Lord Jesus still persisted in his 
course, his intentions would have given character to his 
actions, and intentions are never attributable, properly 
speaking, to “flesh and blood,” or their mere animal 
adjuncts, 

We come now to the seventh chapter of the Epistle of 
Paul to the Romans; but happily, the labor of exposition 
and illustration, had such a task been contemplated, has 
been anticipated, and performed in this work in a faithful 
and judicious manner. (See the number for October, 
1845.) Those who have carefully read Articles xxxi 
and xxxii of that number of the Quarterly, will need no 
argument to demonstrate that the Apostle advanced no 
sentiments in the seventh of Romans, incompatible with 
the views advocated in these articles on the origin of sin. 
His language is highly figurative, and by no means 
remarkable for rhetorical precision. As if hurried along 
by the resistless current of the subject with which his great 
soul was divinely animated, Paul indulged in such figures 
and forms of language, as were most forcible and conve- 
nient; changing his metaphors frequently, and using the 
same word, or the same phrase, in different or opposite 
senses, in the same sentence. His personifications, as in 
other parts of his writings, are strikingly bold and origi- 
nal, including “the law,” “sin,” “righteousness,” “the 
flesh,” &c. ‘The shapes assumed by this personification 
of subjects are various, and sometimes “ hard to be under- 
stood,” in different parts of his discourses. Hence, as 
said by the Editor, “we must be careful to draw out the 
main thread from its rhetorical entanglements, and to fol- 
low it through without being turned aside by mere tropes 
and metonymies.” Those who do not heed this timely 
suggestion, would make the apostle appear inconsistent 
with himself, and contradictory in his argument in the 
most obvious manner. Using words in their common 
acceptation, it can not be true, that any man can, at the 
same time, “be carnal, and sold under gin,” and yet “ be 
free from the law of sin, through Christ Jesus.” In other 
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words, he cannot be a wicked, unconverted sinner, at the 
same time that he is a devoted follower of the Saviour. 
If a man be really crushed and tormented with “this body 
of death” and sin, he cannot, during his sufferings, rejoice 
in “the liberty wherewith Christ has made him free,” hav- 
ing “no condemnation” whilst in Christ Jesus. Much 
allowance should be made, for too strong or hyperbolical 
expressions. 

lf it should be said, as it often has been, that Paul 
was not speaking of himself, (and those of like condition 
whom he represented,) as actually a sinner, having ex- 
pressly asserted, that “it is no more J that do it, but sin 
that dwelleth in me,” our reply is ready, viz.: that being 
the case, there is no more to be said on the subject, in this 
discussion ; because, we are inquiring after the origin of 
sin among human sinners — not the origin of sinning 
“sin”! But not being elated with the vantage-ground 
thus taken, we should like to ve informed how the above 
can be literally true, in the broad and universal application 
made of that conscience-soothing position, providing the 
words of Paul, so emphatically used at the close of the 
seventh chapter, are also literally true, viz.: “ So then with 
the mind I myself serve the law of God; but with the flesh 
[1 myself] serve the law of sin.” Was not the same “I 
myself” responsible and rewardable, in both instances ? 
both of obedience, and disobedience? Will any rational 
“mind” contend that Paul meant to be understood, that 
his flesh, literal flesh, could have a volition, an evil inten- 
tion, and doa moral wrong? Impossible! Nor did he 
mean that he was such a monstrous compound of moral 
contrarietics as some have contended for, and constantly 
maintained in himself, the character of the saint and the 
character of the sinner, — an angel and a demon incarnate! 
He speaks of himself, or in the first person, to render the 
discourse more acceptable and impressive. Though the 
doctrine advanced was no more true of him than of all 
others in similar circumstances, and his meaning obviously 
is, that though with his mind he could but constantly 
approve, and, when consistent with his Christian profes- 
sion, serve, the law of God, yet, when his mind became 
sensualized, or yielded to the impulses of wrong affections, 
he violated that law, or sinned. He sought no scape-goat 
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for his sins, but took the whole responsibility upon him- 
self, when he speaks directly and plainly. 

This view of the subject, then, is peculiarly important, 
because eminently practical in its tendencies. It shows 
that we are sinners —if sinners at all— in the obvious, 
every-day sense of the word; implying the transgression 
of moral law in such a manner, as to deserve punishment, 
or the infliction of pain, for a benevolent purpose. 

T’o be conscious of such desert, we must also be con- 
scious that in our actions we have enjoyed moral freedom, 
or acted according to our own moral choice. A sinner 
feels that he has done inorally wrong — has voluntarily 
transgressed the law of God. Though his heart be not 
constantly alive to a conviction of guilt, he cannot effect- 
ually smother it. His sin may be hidden deep in secresy ; 
but he knows where it is! It is recorded in his own 
bosom, in characters of fire. ‘The record of guilt may be 
long suppressed, but it will ultimately be revealed and 
read. The hidden but living coals, fanned by circumstan- 
ces, will break through their ashy covering, and burst 
forth. He that doeth wrong shall receive for the wrong 
he hath done, saith inspiration. Sooner or later, the voice 
which cried in Eden, “Adam, what hast thou done ?” will 
pierce the soul of the stoutest transgressors. ‘They shall 
“eat of the fruit of their own doings;” “be rewarded 
according to their works.” 

Vain must be the attempt to prove, that God is the 
author of sin, in any sense of the term. Indeed, those 
who have undertaken the task, from Hopkins downward, 
have saved us the trouble of refuting their arguments in 
detail, by inadvertantly refuting themselves. ‘They tell us 
that, “in the sense in which God is the author of an act, 
it is not sin;” not a moral evil! What possible “sense,” 
then, can there be in saying, “ God is the author of sin”? 
Is he the author of that which does not exist ? so to speak. 
The idea is grossly absurd. “ Sin is the transgression of 
the law.” God cannot transgress the law. “ The woman 
being deceived, was in the transgression.” An all-wise 
being could not be the author of an act, which resulted 
from deceplion. 

The mere visible effects of actions do,not always deter- 
mine their moral character. One of our most able authors 
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has said, “ It will be granted, on all sides, that no action 
unconnected with design, ought to be considered sin. It 
is, then, an evil intention, which constitutes an evil 
action.”! We call “evil intentions” sia. How can we 
say, then, that God is the author of those acts, which we 
call sin? Is he the author of evil intentions? By no 
means. ‘Things which men have “ meant” for evil, God 
has meant for good. So says observation; so say the 
Scriptures. We do not deny but that an overruling Prov- 
idence may bring about benevolent results, by the concur- 
rence of all human actions. Perhaps it may be safely 
assumed, that, in some possible sense, God works in all 
the agencies of the universe ; in the saint and the sinner, — 
Moses and Pharoah, for instance, — both to will and to do 
of his great pleasure. But it would no more follow, as a 
consequence, that the moral character of their acts should 
be attributed to Him, than it would that He was wise and 
foolish, prudent and reckless, meek and haughty, kindly 
disposed and hard hearted, in proportion as the deliverer 
or the oppressor of God’s people was so. Therefore, to 
call any act, of which he is the author, sinfu/, would be as 
unphilosophical, and more irreverent, than to call it foolish! 
With the most profound veneration, then, for the reason- 
able and scriptural doctrine of the sovereignty and all- 
pervading agency of Deity, we still contend for the moral 
agency of man, on the ground that he is the author of his 
own moral actions; and that this is the ground, and the 
only true ground, of moral responsibility. R. 8. 





Art. XVI. 
The Connection between Natural and Revealed Religion. 


Tne object proposed in the present article is this :—to 
point out the relations, and the reciprocal influence, be- 
tween natural and revealed religious truth; between those 
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ideas of God, the spiritual relations of men, and human 
destiny, which inquiry, research and reflection, have at 
tained, and those ideas which are unfolded with authorita- 
tive clearness in the Bible. It does not come within the 
scope of our plan to refer at all to the preliminary question, 
so widely agitated in our time, whether the Bible itself 
contains a revelation, in our common understanding of that 
term, or whether its truths are merely the highest discov- 
eries as yet attained by the religious nature in its natural and 
ordinary developement. Standing on the commonly rec- 
ognized Christian ground, without reference to that point, 
we wish to trace the connection between the religious 
truths of the Bible, as they are clearly unfolded, whether 
supernaturally revealed or not, and the developement of 
philosophical and scientific researches in the same field. 
And, in the first place, we must remark that the distine- 
tion between the two provinces of Natural and Revealed 
Religion, is founded not in a difference between things, 
but in the relation which certain truths bear to the laws 
and limits of human knowledge. By the terms “ Natural” 
and “ Revealed,” we do not distinguish different ‘kinds of 
religion, separate fields of investigation essentially distinct; 
we do not intend an intellectual partition such as, in the 
realm of science, is conveyed by the terms, Astronomy 
and Geology, Chemistry and Mathematics. Evidently, 
there can be but one religion, one absolute system of 
spiritual truth, as there can be but one science of Geom- 
etry, or one theory of light and of mechanic forces. And 
this absolute religion remains true, independent of human 
thought and culture, entirely unaffected by the faith or the 
ignorance of men. ‘The difference marked and conveyed 
in common speech by the terms we have used, is a differ- 
ence of relations solely ; it implies, not a generic separation, 
but refers to a diversity in the methods of attainment, and 
the character of the evidence adduced. ‘To the domain of 
Natural Religion belong all the features of this universal 
truth, which human reason, in its highest elevation, can 
attain. It includes all those discoveries, which, in accord- 
ance with the natural adaptation between our finite intel- 
lect and the laws of mental light, flow in upon us from 
the infinite depths of being; while Revealed Religion, 
supplying a higher instrument, and collecting and concen- 
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trating the rays into a powerful focus, intensifies —to use 
that word — our natural knowledge, at the same time that 
it extends the range of our acquaintance with the universe, 
and brings within the circle of our vision vast relations, 
which must forever have been denied to the most ardent 
researches of the unaided eye. ‘The distinction in the 
terms reposes, then, not on objective peculiarities in éruths, 
but on subjective powers of discovery. 

Reasoning a priori, we cannot discover that, indepen- 
dent of the pleasure of the Deity, there need be, to us, any 
natural connection between the evidences for these two 
divisions. ‘The Infinite cannot exhaust itself by any rev- 
elations, and there would seem to be no necessary rela- 
tionship between the actual manifestations of the Deity in 
the mechanical arrangements of nature and the powers of 
the mind, and any further communications which He 
might choose to make directly through an accredited 
agent, and by super-ordinary means. It was within the 
option of the Deity to rest revelation on independent evi- 
dence entirely overwhelming,— to introduce it into the 
world like light borne suddenly into the midst of total 
darkness —to strengthen it wiih evidence that should 
command the belief of all times, not at all by the harmony 
of its truths with known or observed or supposed princi- 
ples of Divine agency and action, but by the crushing 
exhibitions of supernatural interference, which establish, 
beyond all cavil, the communicated facts. Nature might 
have been constructed so meaningless, or the intuitive 
energies of the mind might have been so dall, that, for 
any practical knowledge of the character and will of the 
Almighty, we should be obliged to rely entirely on definite 
statements, endorsed by evidence addressed to the senses, 
— evidence which should always consist of historical and 
material proof. Beyond any attainable depths “a lower 
deep” still opens in the Infinite; and, as the scale of rev- 
elation, through common or uncommon means, is solely the 
arbitrary pleasure of the Deity, we can discover no neces- 
sary tie, which, in the nature of things, binds the truths of 
the two departments into mutual relationship and de- 
pendency. 

But this, although it might have been the order of prov- 
idence, is not the order of fact. It will not be pretended 
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by any—we think not by the blindest zealots against 
human reason—that there is no connection subsisting 
between these separate ranges. It is the plan of Infinite 
Wisdom not to overpower the mind by certainty, but to 
lead it, along the path of analogies and correspondences 
and probabilities, to faith. Nature is neither so empty of 
moral significance, nor the mind so devoid of heavenly 
attractions and spiritual instincts, nor is the dogmatic and 
extraordinary evidence of Revelation so irresistible, when 
examined by itself, as to require, on the one hand, or to 
permit, on the other, the introduction of a set of truths, 
claiming to be a revelation, and yet entirely beyond the 
range, and independent of the confirmation and support, 
which are given by the dim testimony of the outward 
universe and the soul of man. And thus, while we affirm 
a radical distinction between Natural and Revealed Reli- 
gion, relatively to the powers of the mind, which must 
not be confounded, neither the actual weakness of the one, 
nor the admitted strength of the other, will allow us to 
deny that they do, in some way, mutually imply and 
sustain each other. 

If the supernatural proofs of Revelation be not assumed 
to be in themselves entirely overwhelming, so as to repel 
the possibility of collateral aid, we may state, in the first 
place, that the truths of Revelation must be connected 
with Natural Religion, at least to this extent: they must 
be in harmony with it; they must not contradict it. For, 
with the present constitution of human reason, it can 
hardly be entertained as possible, that any pretended Rev- 
elation could win a general belief, even though seemingly 
endorsed by miraculous aid, if it contained a theory of 
God and Nature entirely opposed to the researches of 
science, and if it unfolded a system of morals from which 
the finest sensibilities of conscience spontaneously re- 
coiled. Reason will not entertain the question of super- 
natural testimony, if it be vitiated by an association with 
absurdities. Men could easily evade any testimony to a 
miracle; they would distrust their senses if they saw a 
miracle wrought in support of a revolting scheme. Such 
a system, besides miraculous testimony, would find it 
necessary to induce a miraculous change 6n human reason, 
and, as an indispensable preliminary, reverse the laws of 
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the intellect. And thus, with the present structure of the 
human mind, the possibility, not indeed of a Revelation’s 
being given, but of its gaining credence, involves the 
necessity of its being in harmony with the general laws, 
and what we believe to be the possibilities, of nature. 
Farther than this, moreover, we may assert that Natural 
Religion is so far the basis of Revelation, that it supplies 
the antecedent probability that further and higher commu- 
nications from the Deity will be made. ‘The argument 
for a system of Revealed truth is essentially weakened, 
when no hints and no probabilities can be detected in the 
world and in fhe wants of man, which that system meets 
and confirms. ‘The defences of Revelation are left open 
to the inroads of scepticism, when the outposts of natural 
analogies and confirmed anticipations have been stormed 
and beaten down. Before the full weight of miraculous 
evidence, even, can be appreciated, a certain prior purity 
in our conceptions of the unity and goodness of the Al- 
mighty is almost indispensable. Although we cannot 
excuse the wilful enmity of the Pharisees to Jesus, still, 
had the Jewish notions of God’s unity been sufficiently 
precise to have excluded their belief in the power of De- 
mons, and the hostile agency of Beelzebub, the miracles 
of Christ would have exercised a greater power over their 
unbelief. Wherever miraculous proof is obliged to meet 
this faith in the Duality of agencies which control the 
powers of nature, there must be some circumstances con- 
nected with the miracle, or its author, or its purpose, which 
determine the mind, from its prior natural associations, to 
ascribe it either to the one or the other of its preconceived 
Deities. And accordingly as these cirumstances harmo- 
nize with the supposed proper agency of the benevolent or 
malignant power, will the Revelation be accepted. And it 
was, perhaps, to the purity of the Jewish notions of the 
power and goodness of the Deity, and to the harmony of his 
own works and words with those higher views, that Christ 
appealed as an argument for the validity of his claims in 
that language, “ Ye believe in God, believe also in me.” 
If we extend our inquiries beyond the field we have 
already occupied, into the connection between the doc- 
trines of Christianity and Natural Religion, we find our- 
selves perplexed with many embarassing problems. The 
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truths of the Christian Revelation were above the attain- 
ments and capacity of the age in which they were given. 
There was nothing in the history or the tendencies of 
Religious and philosophical speculations that seemed to 
point to, or promise them. Besides, they came with 
authority, in a different way and with higher sanctions 
than truths attained by unassisted human culture. And 
thus they are forever separated from the same facts, if they 
should be developed by moral evidence alone. This cor- 
dially granted, and firmly believed, the question of the 
exact relation between the doctrines of the Gospel and 
of Natural Religion is still a question of speculative, if not 
of practical interest, but one which, from the difficulties 
which attend it, is, in our opinion, almost, if not entirely, 
insoluble. ‘T’o receive a satisfactory answer, evidently we 
should first understand the limits of intellectual power in 
the domain of Religion. We must go back to the time 
when Revelation was given, and comprehend not only 
what men had learned of God and nature, and not only 
what they seemed likely to learn, but also what, by the 
sole aid of thought and culture, they could ever learn. We 
must see not merely the relation of the new doctrines to 
human attainment thus far, but also to the possible capa- 
city of reason. We must understand the extent to which 
human reason, uninfluenced by the Bible, can go in the 
construction of a religious creed, and then look into the 
schedule of Revelation, and note the difference. No other 
method can be effectual. The mind of Christ was above 
his time; but we have no authority for asserting that, in 
the course of centuries, some spirit could not naturally 
arise, who should discover and reveal, by the power of 
spiritual intuition, and in a philosophical form, many of 
the truths which Christ revealed by authority, and asa 
religion. We can never prophesy the exact limits of 
intellectual power. History warns us against doing so. 
The genius of Plato was naturally evolved from the ca- 
pacities of the Pelasgic race. But who, in Homer's time, 
could have conceived the possibility of Platonism! It 
would have been a revelation — strange enough — in the 
heroic age. Cultivation prepares the way for him, how- 
ever, and Plato comes, the perfection of Grecian genius, 
and, by a singular law, at the declining moment of Grecian 
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inspiration. It would have been unwarrantable presump- 
tion in the time of Copernicus, or even of Hipparchus, to 
have denied the possibility of an intellect like Newton’s. 
Every genius is an impossibility till he appears. There 
are never facts enough in human experience to serve as a 
basis for safe induction as to the mental capacity of men. 
We cannot reach the law that governs the developement of 
genius. ‘Iwo centuries before his time, Shakespeare was 
a poetic miracle; he is a poetic wonder still. From the 
average powers of boys at ten, it would seem monstrous 
that there should be heads like those of Zera Colburn and 
young Safford. They appear like new planets, taking a 
wider sweep in the universe of mind, and the limits of 
human nature are carried out. And so it is now impossi- 
ble to determine how far the doctrines, alone, of Christi- 
anity, separate from their proofs and the circumstances of 
the teacher, were merely anticipations of possible dis- 
coveries. 

It may be urged, however, that the results of inquiry, 
the developements of research, since the introduction of 
Christianity, have extended the range of Natural Religion; 
and, therefore, a comparison of the results of the two sys- 
tems now may aid us in settling the question of mutual 
influence. But here we are met by another difficulty. In 
order that this method should be effective, it would be 
necessary to assume that Revelation has had no influence 
in aiding this culture and unfolding these results. If 
Christianity has not been entirely inoperative as an intel- 
lectual aid, we can no more conclude, from the after ten- 
dencies and triumphs of thought, what the real extent of 
Natural Religion is, than from the former weakness and 
failures of thought, we could properly have concluded 
what its limits must be. | 

We cannot stop to discuss the question, whether Rev- 
elation has aided the discoveries of science; but we think 
it is evident, on philosophical grounds, that the re/igious 
value of those discoveries has been powerfully affected by 
the truths of the Gospel. And now, if this be so, instead 
of possessing the pure results of Natural Religion on the 
one side, and of Revelation on the other, we have both 
blended. ‘The union is so intimate that no analysis can 
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ment. We have no moral prism to divide the rays. Like 
a current formed by the junction of two streams, the 
waters have mixed, until it is a hopeless task to distinguish 
the drops, and refer each one accurately to its original 
source. 

Physiology, for instance, and an acquaintance with the 
mutual dependence of physical laws throughout the uni- 
verse, have unfolded and confirmed the idea of God’s 
goodness, and have transferred it to Natural Religion. 
But, unless that conception had been supplied beforehand 
so purely by the gospel, the conclusion could not be 
reached with so much ease, nor would it lie in the mind 
with so much certainty. The notion itself was ready, 
deeply impressed upon the faith of men, and applied to 
the facts to be tried, not reached from the facts alone as a 
purely inductive result. The force of the gospel was in it, 
as a Christian conception, when given: it lies in it after it 
is established seemingly on scientific grounds alone. ‘The 
idea of God’s spirituality and omnipresence has been 
immensely supported by inquiries into the essence of the 
laws of nature, and by the revelations of Chemistry and 
Astronomy. But they were pure ideas, present at hand, 
to be interpreted by science, offered as hypotheses imme- 
diately to Natural Religion; they were not, really, the 
suggested notions after the facts were all revealed, the key 
proposed by the guess of some shrewd thinker to. explain 
the scientific phenomena. We must constantly remember 
that the Christian mould is ever ready to give the facts their 
form. Modern philosophy has drawn, from a profound 
investigation of the phenomena of evil, a beautiful, and, it 
should seem, impregnable argument, in confirmation of 
the unity and the goodness of the Creator. In this respect, 
the Natural Religion of our times is incomparably higher 
than the general spirit of the speculations in the ancient 
classic world. For, however, our faith may still be dis- 
turbed at times by the sudden and violent irruption of the 
thought of evil upon.the mind, the question of a duality of 
agencies, or of any pure malignity in nature, is finally set 
at rest by the discovery that seeming evil grows out of the 
same root with good, is always the incidental, never the 
necessary developement of the same law, and that it thus 
points to the intentional agency of One who has included 
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it in the plan of human discipline, and inwoven it in 
the web of being for some design, — inexplicable as yet it 
may be, of ultimate perfection. Who can doubt that this 
discovery has resulted naturally from the pressure upon 
the mind of the sublime doctrine of Christianity, that 
God is the Father —a doctrine which has become so inti- 
mately a part of our religious cultivation, and which lies 
in the soul with such authoritative power, that the mind 
has felt impelled to probe the secrets of nature to their last 
hiding-places, in order to reconcile its cheering faith with 
the gloomy show of facts? ‘lhe pure, unceremonial the- 
ory of worship, too, in Christianity — its ritual of deeds, is 
powerfully supported by the unfolded grandeur of the 
universe: that is, all which we have learned of nature is 
in harmony with such a view of God and piety. But we 
cannot know that the piety required by St. John —the 
law of love as the highest worship— would have been 
evolved from the facts which now give to it additional 
force. Christian cultivation and Christian views of the 
world have infused themselves into the whole framework 
of education. Under Christian civilization, natural scei- 
ence, instead of being obliged to encounter the hostile 
influence of a degraded and impure system of religion, 
instead of being fettered by authropomorphie and physical 
notions of the Deity, established by a theological training 
from which it must work itself free, is aided by ideas so 
lofty and spiritual that they cannot be surpassed. And it 
is these ideas, commented on and unfolded by science, of 
which, for the most part, Natural Theology now consists. 
For, strictly speaking, induction cannot reach to the attri- 
butes of God and the elements of a religion. ‘These can 
be known only from a complete survey of nature, from a 
knowledge of all the evidence furnished in her realm. 
But induction can never deal with more than a partial, 
limited range of facts. And thus, what is claimed in 
modern times to be Natural Religion exclusively, is 
merely a portion of Christianity given as hypotheses, and 
then translated into the language of nature, and interpreted 
by the facts of natural research. 

We would insist upon this point as one of vital impor- 
tance in the discussion of our present question. Every 
student of philosophy, and of the laws of scientific discov- 
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eries, knows that a vital portion of the process of discovery 
consists in the a priori application of the idea which is 
appropriate to the facts under investigation. The mind 
does not work mechanically, even in observing the rigor- 
ous rules of induction. With Columbus the causal step 
was taken, in his prophetic and firmly held conception of 
the roundness of the globe. The failures of Aristotle, and 
the fundamental error of all Greek physical speculation, 
consisted not solely, we cannot say chiefly, in a false scien- 
tific method, in a lack of sufficient observation and patient 
classification, but rather in the reference of facts to inap- 
propriate ideas. In mechanical science the fundamental 
idea upon which all discoveries rest is the conception of 
Force as the Cause of motion; but Aristotle, in attempting 
the solution of mechanical problems, refers to Geometrical 
instead of mechanical ideas. Hence his whole system is 
confused, and even his correct conclusions unscientific 
and accidental. Had Kepler disctinctly conceived the 
mechanical character of the problem to be resolved, he 
would, perhaps, have worn Newton’s laurels as the first 
discoverer of universal gravitation. The great obstruction 
in the way of the further progress of the sciences of Biol- 
ogy is, as scientific men inform us, the confusion of 
ideas relative to the principle of life, and a lack of clear- 
ness in the conceptions of assimilation, secretion, and 
voluntary motion. ‘The possibility of any theology de- 
pends on the despotic demands of the idea of Cause, 
which will not suffer the mind to rest till it has solved the 
question of creation. And any one can see that an essen- 
tial alteration, or a lack of clearness in the idea of skill, 
would disturb materially the domain, and alter the value, 
of Natural Theology. Seeing that every science is con- 
structed of intellectual and a priori elements, as well as of 
materials given by experience, a modern philosopher, Mr. 
Whewell, has proved at length, in his “ Philosophy of the 
Inductive Sciences,” that the advance of knowledge de- 
pends as much on the clear “ explication of conceptions,” 
as on the proper “collegation of facts.” 

And thus, on rigid principles of science, we see the aid 
which Christianity has extended to Natural Religion. It 
has furnished to it those pure concepfions which have 
thrown light on nature, while, in turn, they have been 
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strengthened by the evidence from nature. In no case 
can it be claimed that the evidence of science has gone 
one jot beyond the proper interpretation of Gospel theol- 
ogy. Strike out the doctrine of universal moral Provi- 
dence from the record of Christ’s teachings, and, destitute 
of the prior unconscious aid of that conception, modern 
research would find it hard to restore it. ‘I'he revelations 
of science, by showing us God’s action to be seemingly 
omnipresent in outward nature, give to it the strong sup- 
port of analogy, and help us to conceive it in its simple 
beauty. But they go no farther; and they go thus far by 
the aid of the idea of universal Providence, supplied in 
advance from the Bible itself. And even here, we may 
say that the essence of the argument was anticipated by 
Christ’s figure of the lilies, and in his allusions to the 
esoteric theology of the sunshine and rain. 

At all points, in the developement of what is called Nat- 
ural Religion, the truths of Christianity have served as 
categories of our spiritual nature, which, by their positive 
influence, have assisted in the creation of Natural Reli- 
gion. As, in Intellectual philosophy, the ideas of cause 
and substance and relation are furnished from the mind 
as part of the structure of knowledge, so the doctrines of 
Providence and immortality and omnipresence have been 
furnished from the gospel as the cement of rational theol- 
ogy. ‘They are the unconscious forms, the Divine die, 
impressed upon the facts offered by science, and imparting 
to them a significance which they might never have ac- 
quired. ‘Thus we see the utter impossibility of following 
the two provinces into any parallel developements for the 
purpose of comparing their value and unfolding their rela- 
tions. The demand upon Natural Religion should be to 
furnish her positive and independent doctrines as to God, 
Providence and destiny; when in reality, the conclusions 
of another system have been interwoven and used as aids 
in unfolding the testimony of her facts. The two systems, 
to-day are inextricably involved. And so long as we have 
no moral calculus through which we can reason mechan- 
ically, by signs, upon questions which baffle the analysis 
of simple thought, we cannot hope to answer the question 
of their relation with much precision. 

Of course, we must not forget that, so far as evidence 
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for the truth of the Gospel is concerned, this concurrent 
and corroborative testimony of science is of great impor- 
tance. It should be a matter of the deepest joy to every 
Christian believer. It furnishes a powerful weapon 
against scepticism, and valuable assistance to a failing 
faith, The significance of Revelation itself, doubtless, 


expands in proportion to our acquaintance with the mys-- 


teries of the world. So that, other things being equal, the 
best Christian may be he who has drunk deepest at the 
fountain of wisdom, and who has seen the harmony be- 
tween God’s works and word. Science, alse, may be 
valuable to correct errors which had arisen from a mis- 
construction of Revelation. And, as we said before, if the 
results of science positively contradicted the statements of 
Revelation, it would be impossible to preserve our faith. 
All this does not effect our position. We are seeking to 
determine, not precisely the religious value of the discov- 
eries of science, nor what might have occurred had they 
been different, but how far they may claim to be the 
trophies of unaided reason. And so long as the truths of 
Natural Religion do coincide, so far as they go, with the 
truths of Christianity, it is improper, seeing the influence 
of Revelation in disclosing them, that they be attributed to 
the original creative power of the mind. 

Setting aside, then, the endeavor to determine the exact 
relations between Christianity and Natural Religion as 
hopeless, we would define the general relations thus :— 
that it is one office of Revelation to aid human rea- 
son, and to assist it to see for itself. It does not follow, 
because the Almighty communicates a set of truths by 
supernatural means, at a time when the world is waiting 
for a new impulse in its march, that it was His intention 
those truths should always remain above the capacity and 
beyond the reach of reason. It does not follow that 
reason, once quickened and assisted, may not think up to 
them, at least, so far as to see their natural harmony. 
Revelation we believe to be a benevolent condescension 
of the Deity to the weakness of the race. It is intended 
not only to relieve a present darkness of mind, but also, in 
that process, to infuse greater strength of mind for the 
future. It is spiritual food to the famishing soul, appeas- 
ing want, and also strengthening the fibres for a greater 
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vigor. Thus many of the truths supernaturally revealed 
to the Jews are perfectly simple to us. ‘l'o them, Christ’s 
theory of spiritual worship, his doctrines that the Sabbath 
was made for man, and that all men are brethren, were 
new and startling. ‘They were not only above their 
reason, but they shocked their reason. ‘They were blas- 
phemous, for they contradicted the laws of Moses. To 
our cultivated minds they seem plain and natural: the 
influence of the truths has purified and refined our spiritu- 
al nature until, to a Christian of to-day, these propositions 
seem religious axioms, hardly demanding the support of 
any proof. One great office of a revelation, one law of its 
coming, seems answered and fulfilled, when the faculties 
which it has awakened, by their expanding growth, em- 
brace its leading truths, and make them part of the consti- 
tution of Natural Theology. A constant accommodation of 
the teachings of the Deity to the demands and capacities 
of the race is one of the plainest lessons unfolded in the 
Scriptures. Revelation is for human assistance, as well 
as for human satisfaction. Men thought up to the Patri- 
archal dispensation; it assisted the piety of the aged 
Patriarchs, but, as a whole, failed to satisfy the demands 
of reason and the necessities of a denser population; and 
the Patriarchal dispensation melted into the dawning light 
of the Mosaic economy. Men thought up to Judaism ; its 
spiritual nutriment became absorbed, until, in a large party, 
the advanced spiritualists of the Saviour’s time, the Sime- 
ons end Annas of Israel, a want was created which Juda- 
ism, with its spiritual commentary, the Prophetic dispen- 
sation, could not satisfy; and although it had been given 
from God’s own hand to Moses, Judaism was withdrawn 
with a signal manifestation of the sanction of the Deity. 
It was withdrawn, not in the sense of being overthrown, 
but by being fulfilled, carried up to a higher law. Chris- 
tianity we believe to be a final religious dispensation, not 
because it is a Revelation, but because it contains within 
itself an expansive power as a Revelation, able to quicken 
the capacities of the humblest mind, to satisfy the deepest 
spiritual desires which it calls forth, to aid the energies of 
the intellect, itself expanding with the discoveries of sci- 
ence, keeping ever in advance of the soul, and filling the 
loftiest mind with its ideal of excellence and its views of 
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God. Making allowance for the necessary difference in 
the nature of the case, we should say, that Revelation has 
done for theology what Newton did for science. It has 
introduced and established principles which were, and 
perhaps would always have remained, above the capacity 
of the intellect, but which, once developed, may aid the 
mind, at last, to see and comprehend their reasonableness 
and force. Strike the Bible from the hearts of men, erase 
the memory of it forever from their minds, leave them the 
cultivation it has infused, and though on far less satisfac- 
tory evidence, many of the tenets of Christian theology 
would be reconstructed. The light which the Gospel has 
kindled in the mind would reveal a vast significance in 
nature and in man. 

Not comprehending this one office of Revelation as the 
educator of the Race, many in our time use the fact of the 
education as an argument against the necessity of supernat- 
ural aid from God. They cannot see its value, and deny the 
fact. But they stand in the unfortunate position of denying 
it, by virtue of the very assistance which from it they have 
insensibly received. ‘l'o their enlarged capacity of mind the 
speech of nature is sufficient. Her language is articulate 
to them, and they can understand it. But their enlarged 
capacity of mind forgets to recognize the cause of its 
enlargement. ‘They inherit the power by which they see. 
It is an endowment of the very revelation whose value 
they decry. They transfer their own capacity of compre- 
hension back to the time when revelation was given, and 
imagine that men could easily have originated what they 
now so clearly comprehend. Because revelation has, for 
them, fulfilled a portion of its office, by aiding them to see 
the reasonableness and simplicity of all its doctrines, they 
talk of the intuitions of the soul, and wonder that men can 
be so credulous as to admit the former need of any revela- 
tion. By a too frequent ingratitude they forget, in their 
pride of power and place, the friend to whom they owe 
their elevation. While light is reflected back to them, in 
some one of its varied hues, from every object in the uni- 
verse, while the whole air is inundated by a general flood 
of brilliancy, they calmly turn to their less philosophic 
neighbors, and, brandishing their torches, themselves 
kindled from the bounty of a Divine Prometheus, ery, 
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“foolish men, to think, that amidst this all embracing 
splendor, the radiance of our rush-lights, we need that 
distant sun!” Is it not as if school boys, because with 
their limited faculties and untrained thought, they can un- 
derstand something of the symmetry, and take in the vast 
proportions of the universe, should, therefore, while they 
stand upon their shoulders, decry the value, and revile the 
useless labors of Newton and La Place! 

Since our last article was written, we have met with 
such a calm and vigorous statement from the pen of Dr. 
Neander, of the truth which, in the last few pages, we 
have endeavored to present, that we cannot resist the 
temptation to transcribe it here. “Although Christianity 
can be understood only as something which is above na- 
ture and reason, something communicated to them from a 
higher source, yet it stands in necessary connection with the 
essence of these powers and with their mode of develope- 
ment; otherwise, indeed, it could not be fitted to elevate 
them to any higher stage, otherwise, it would not operate on 
them at all. And accordingly, we see the evidence of this 
connection, whenever we observe how human nature and 
reason do, by virtue of their original capacity, actually 
strive, in their historical developement, towards this higher 
principle, which needs to be communicated to them in 
order to their own completion; and how, by the same 
capacity, they are made receptive of this principle, and 
conducted onward till they yield to it, and become moulded 
by its influence. It is simply because such a connection 
exists, because in all cases where, through the historic 
preparation, the soil has been rendered suitable for its 
reception, Christianity enters readily into all that is hu- 
man, striving to assimilate it to its own nature, and to 
interpenetrate it with its own power, that on a superficial 
view, it appears as if Christianity itself were only a pro- 
duct resulting from a combination of the different spiritual 
elements it had drawn together; and the opinion has found 
advocates, that it could ¢ius be explained.” } 

We return, then, to the idea that there is but one reli- 
gion, by whatever means its truths be attained. ‘So far as 


1 Neander’s History of the Christian Religion and Church: recent 
Boston edition; page 2 of the Introduction. 
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they are developed by the natural operation of the mind, 
itis Natural Religion; so far as they are supplied by a 
higher power in advance of the capacity of the soul, it is 
Revealed; while so far as the elements of it are established 
or strengthened by physical and natural evidence, after the 
truths have been supernaturally communicated, it is the 
common product of Revelation and Reason, and cannot 
be considered to be exelusively either. 

From what has now been said, it will be seen that an 
exact determination of the extent of Natural Religion, 
compared with Christian theology, cannot be attained. 
We cannot know how far the mind of Christ, in its au- 
thoritative disclosures, merely anticipated the future power 
of speculative reason, and thus foreclosed the possibility 
of their original and natural developement. We cannot 
say in what degree the religious results of science have 
been produced by the influence of Christian conceptions, 
applied to and aiding the discoveries of the mind. What 
might have been, had Christianity been withheld, precisely 
what has been done because it was given, we are equally 
unable to unfold. Enough, however, can be seen, not 
only in the apparent influence which the Gospel has 
exerted on the world, but also in the effect and the for- 
tunes of former religious communications, to confirm the 
belief that it is one great office of Christianity to quicken 
reason and assist its growth, to aid it in seeing for itself 
the natural grounds on which its doctrines rest. And thus 
it seems to be the mission of Christianity to eflace the 
distinctive line which separates Natural Religion, as an 
independent system, from its own revelations. The Gos- 
pel is continually absorbing it into its own sphere. What 
is called Natural Religion, to-day, whether founded on 
scientific or moral research, on inquiries into the world of 
nature or the world of man, is but the demonstration, on 
other grounds, of Christian truths, the commentary and 
exposition of the spiritual aphorisms of the Saviour. 

We talk of the moral evidence afforded by the satisfac- 
tion which the Gospel gives to the deepest wants of the 
soul. One of the strongest natural arguments for Chris- 
tianity is, that in proportion as we rise in spiritual excel- 
lence, and live in a higher sphere, a’stronger sense of 
certainty in regard to its foundation takes possession of 
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the heart. This is right. But we must remember also 
that the Gospef has created many of those wants; it re- 
fines the spiritual capacities of the mind, and then satisfies 
them by its purity; it elevates us into the very sphere 
from which we derive this influx and inspiration of spir- 
itual peace. Christianity is a “a well of water, springing 
up into everlasting life’’ And although it be true as an 
evidence, “ If ye do his will ye shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God,” it is the Revelation of the nature 
of the will which is the real condition of the promised 
proof. To the piety of Fenelon no doubts may come; 
but it is Christian education which nourishes and refines 
that piety. ‘The overflowing compassion, the boundless 
love of the gospel, may be satisfactory proof of its Divinity 
to the benevolent soul of Howard; but Christian culture 
had much to do with preparing in his heart the capacity 
for that satisfaction. 'The mind of Newton, filled with the 
simplicity and grandeur of Creative Wisdom, may be sus- 
tained and strengthened greatly in its faith by the purity 
of the Christian ritual; but it was partly owing to the 
prior and elevating effects of that purity upon his religious 
nature, that he was enabled to see its harmony with the 
universe. And thus in the moral, as in the material 
world, Christianity has supplied the very means, which, 
in their operation, have returned so many proofs; it has 
planted the seeds which have rewarded the sower with 
such an abundant harvest. 

It is a sign of hope for the permanence of the Gospel, 
that it sustains this relation to what is termed Natural 
Religion. For it is owing alone to the complete harmony 
between the statements of Revelation and the discovered 
testimony of Nature, that it becomes so difficult to analyze 
and separate them. Christianity furnishes the key by 
which to read the cipher of the world. The solution is 
fitted to all the difficulties of the enigma, else the elements 
would not yield so consistently to the interpretation. 
From the domain of Natural Religion is echoed back the 
voice of Revelation —an echo so distinct that it has been 
taken for an original tone. Were there a dissonance, not 
only should we hear it, but it would disturb the security 
of our firmly rooted faith. 

And it is not to be forgotten, besides, that this sympathy 
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between the doctrines of science and Christianity, although 
complete in many instances, does not at all lessen the 
value, and the continual need of the assurances of the 
Gospel. Let Christianity quicken the faculties and exalt 
the energies of our nature as it may, it cannot discharge 
itself completely into the reason of man. At every stage 
in the great Academy, the authority of the teacher .1s 
needed still. On many points, and those, too, of the 
deepest interest, it is, and must always be, our only avail- 
able instructer. Nature gives no definite proof that God 
is the Father, and so far as mere science is concerned, it 
removes objections to, rather than furnishes arguments for, 
a future life. By the strong confirmation it lends to other 
points of Christian theology, it strengthens our confidence 
in the truth of these, and thus leads the mind so far on the 
way of analogy as to give foundation for a faith that, 
could more be known of nature, they might easily be dis- 
covered there. It prepares us, in a word, to listen with 
deeper reverence to the prayer of Jesus, and to hear with 
greater joy the language, “J am the resurrection and the 
life.” 

And if, as the teacher of much of the Natural Religion 
we have, we discover the superiority of Chrisitanity to 
the whole scheme, we must also add, that the evidence 
which the Gospel brings removes it yet farther and higher. 
However we may legitimate the miraculous proof, when 
once heartily received, it gives us a repose different from 
the common results of moral probability. Let us feel that 
a truth is spoken from God, by his special sanction, and, 
although that sanction does not make the truth truer, it 
gives it greater intensity and force with our own minds. 
Men will not worship mathematics, and whatever reli- 
gious ideas stand entirely upon the skill and logic of the 
intellect, are so vitiated by an association with the weak- 
ness of our nature as to stand asa system of philosophy 
alone. So that, whether it be honorable or derogatory to 
men, it is a principle of our constitution, dispute about it 
as we may, that when we have satisfactorily established 
the fact, by reason, that an idea comes from God, we have 
given it greater force than when, by simple demonstration, 
we end with the discovery that it is t'we. In some way 
the mystery of the Infinite hallows it, while science and 
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logic give to it only a clear, cold, icy lustre. This sane- 
tion which lends such a religious authority to truths, which 
quickens and impels the conscience to fulfil the moral 
obligations which they imply, Natural Religion cannot be 
expected ever to acquire. The halo which encircles the 
head of Jesus will never radiate, in the imagination of the 
world, from the sharp outlines of a metaphysician’s face. 
The force, too, which the life of Christ has exercised over 
men as a revelation of duty, and of the beauty of a Chris- 
tian life, must forever remain a distinct peculiarity of the 
Gospel. And thus, in many ways, the revelation in 
Christianity, from its peculiar nature and evidence, is 
placed above and beyond the reach of Natural Religion. 
Received in faith it is the key, published with authority, 
containing the answers to the problems of creation, duty 
and destiny. And though science and philosophy may 
go on, furnishing their demonstrations and their solutions 
on natural grounds, it cannot fail to give their answers 
additional weight, when we may look into the key, and 
find that they coincide with the the solutions offered there. 
T. Bi RM 


Art. XVII. 


The Resurrection. 


Anastasis: or the doctrine of the Resurrection of the Body, ration- 
ally and Scripturally considered. By George Bush: Prof. of Hebrew, 
New York City University. 


Tis work has now been before the public for some 
two years. Its general sentiments are not new. Its 
learned and able author, though in advance of most 
of his theological associates, has but developed truths, 
many of which are very common among the expounders 
of liberal and rational Christianity. With the exception 
of a few particulars, in which he has evidently labored to 
make his views more palatable to his Orthodox friends, 
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his work is executed in a very respectable manner. Asa 
philological criticism, it is doubtless valuable. An an off- 
shoot from the old evangelical tree, indicating its vitality 
and possible growth, it is ‘still more valuable. 

The two great leading points it establishes are, First: 
Men are to be invested hereafter with spiritual bodies, 
instead of the corporeal ones they now inhabit; and, See- 

ondly: 'The judgment of Christ began when he set up his 
kingdom, and was paralle’ with it. 

It should be observed, however, in relation to the first 
particular, that he makes some little distinction between 
what are termed the righteous and the wicked. ‘The na- 
ture and effects of the resurrection upon the latter, he 
leaves little clearer than a fog-bank. His views, here, are 
extremely misty. Contrasted with their clearness on other 
points, the impression can hardly be resisted, that he was 
either blinded, to some little extent, by the film of former 
errors ; or, What is worse, would conceal his fullest con- 
victions from fear of imparing his standing and influence. 
From his displays of moral courage, in other respects, I 
am inclined to the former opinion. It is difficult to rend, 
at one effort, all the ties that bind us to long-cherished 
opinions ; and he whose eyes are but just opened to the 
light, must be expected, for a time, to “see men as trees 
walking.” 

Ever since the allusion to Prof. Bush’s work, that ap- 
peared in the Quarterly for Jan. 1845, I have waited in 
the hope of seeing from the Editor, or some competent 
person, a more thorough review of it. Ido not propose 
to attempt it myself, but have placed its title at the head 
of this paper, chiefly for the purpose of offering a few 
suggestions on the general subject of a resurrection from 
the “de: ad, as Christianity, rationally interpreted, would 
seem to represent it. 

Perhaps there are few religious topics concerning which 
more crude notions are cherished in the popular mind, 
than concerning this. . It is not often a matter of serious 
and labored investigation with the mass of men. A mere 
nominal assent to the general fact of a resurrection seems 
to content them. The common impression is, that it is a 
process which, in some way, effects sonte kind of change 
in its subjects: that as a consequence of it all men will 
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live again after death, and exist either in a state of happi- 
ness or misery to all eternity: and with an admission, of 
this simple character, it would almost seem that all clear 
and definite ideas upon the subject, terminate with most 
people. Much, therefore, as I think it needs discussion, 
there are still several considerations that have made me 
hesitate in approaching it. First: the New Testament 
gives us no minutely detailed account of the matter. 
With the best lights we can get from it, much is left to 
inference; something to conjecture. With a few great 
leading facts it furnishes, we are thrown back upon the 
efforts of reason, and the teachings of science and philos- 
ophy. Any discussion of it, therefore, that goes beyond 
the naked facts revealed, must be somewhat speculative. 
I do not think, however, that this should deter any one 
from its investigation. Absolute knowledge cannot be 
affirmed, of a finite mind, in reference to anything. All 
we term matter-of-fact is open to cavil. Belief, however 
well-founded, is but an estimate of probabilities. And if 
we cannot have that evidence upon a subject, which we 
think amounts to certainty, it is at best but a poor reason 
for rejecting the kind and degree that is attainable. I 
would much rather gratefully accept the light God has 
seen fit to give us, and wait reverently and patiently the 
hour that shall bring a more full and perfect revelation. 
Secondly: The treatment of the subject becomes some- 
what difheult, on account of its intimate connection with 
other topics, from which it cannot well be separated. Our 
views of it must be modified, more or less, by the peculiar 
opinions we may entertain in regard to other great cardi- 
nal features of moral and religious truth, with which it is 
inteyywoven. The immortality of the soul; the nature and 
duration of rewards and punishments; the philosophy of 
a future state; and the analogy between that and the pres- 
ent;—all bear directly upon it; and our views of these, 
as of some other topics, must give a tone and complexion 
to our interpretation of the Christian doctrine of a resur- 
rection. While I shall endeavor, therefore, to embrace 
such particular features of these as are deemed essential 
to its true conception, I will also strive to avoid so wide a 
range as to lose either myself or my readers in the dim 
regions of uncertainty. 
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The end proposed in this brief inquiry is, fhe Rationale 
of the Christian resurrection. What is the nature, and 
what are the effects, of the process thus denominated ? 

The principal word used in setting forth this doctrine, 
by the writers of the New Testament, is anastasis ; which 
denotes, primarily, the action of standing or rising up." 
Doubtless this is the literal import of the term ; and what- 
ever the resurrection of the dead may really consist in, its 
principal feature must correspond to this idea. It must 
be truly a rising up of something. But of what? Is its 
principal feature the resuscitation of the dead animal 
body? Or the revivification of the soul which has per- 
ished? Or the transfer of one or both to an immortal 
state? Or is it a process by which an imperfect soul, 
freed from the mortal body, at death, becomes invested 
with a spiritual body suited to its new sphere, and attains 
to complete moral perfection ;— the “perfect stature of a 
man in Christ,” its true and only destiny? ‘The latter is 
my own opinion; but to make it appear more truly, I will 
consider, briefly, the former questions. 


I. Is the Resurrection physical ? 

In the popular view, or in the notion most current in 
the church, this is its principal element. The soul, it is 
supposed, being of itself undying, immortal, is not prop- 
erly the subject of an anastasis, but the body only. The 
soul passes unchanged into the immortal state, and essen- 
tially remains so. ‘The resurrection, therefore, chiefly 
consists in bringing together the parts of our decayed 
earthly bodies and reclothing the souls of men with essen- 
tially the same garments they wore while upon the earth. 
The only change which the soul experiences, by this 
whole process, is simply that of place and external condi- 
tion. No change is admitted to be wrought in its charac- 
ter. This is most strenuously insisted on. “ He that is 
holy,” they tell us, “will be holy still,’ and “he that is 
filthy, filthy still.’ Or, as it is sometimes expressed in 
Scripture, a little more apochryphal, “as the tree falls so it 
lies, and as death leaves us so judgment will find us!” 
The physical is the chief element in this notion. It 
merely contemplates the rising up of the old mortal bodies 


1 Anastasis: Page 144, 
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from the grave, —the reinvesting of the souls of men with 
them, and, by the same strange and unexplored process, 
rendering them incorruptible and immortal. 

I cannot assent to this notion. Ido not believe that it 
is true. It seems to me that no unprejudiced mind can 
believe it, after examining the clear argument of Prof. 
Bush. ‘There are a very few passages that seem rather to 
convey this idea, but, when interpreted carefully, 1 am 
confident they do not: while there are others that, I think, 
expressly contradict it, and that never can be rationally 
explained in harmony ‘with it. ‘This view will also appear 
utterly inconsistent with certain facts, the reality of which 
no one probably will deny. 

I have intimated that there are a very few passages 
which might seem to favor this physical theory; such, for 
example, as the following: “This mortal must put on 
immortality,” “this corruptible put on incorruption,” ? &e. 
It is asked, with some apparent degree of force, if the idea 
is not clearly conveyed here, that that which is made in- 
corruptible and immortal was not previously corruptible 
and mortal; and, therefore, to be affirmed only of the 
body? However plausible this question may seem, it is 
not unanswerable. <A review of the preceding context 
will discover that the apostle was contrasting the present 
and the future state of men. He designates the two by 
these great leading characteristics: The one was mortal, 
the other immortal; the one corruptible, the other incor- 
ruptible. His meaning evidently is, therefore, not that 
these mortal bodies shall be made immortal, or that souls 
are now mortal, and shall become immortal; but that the 
race of beings, whose present state is designated by this 
prominent feature, — mortal, corruptible, — shall exist in a 
future state, whieh, i in Chatibadintiniatlicis to this, is also des- 
ignated by its principal feature,—immortal, incorruptible. 
‘'he terms mortal, corruption, immortal, incorruption, sim- 
ply distinguish the present and the future state. Fuller 
proof of this, however, will appear in the sequel. Other 
passages of similar import might be noticed, which may 
be thought, perhaps, to indicate a physical resurrection, 
but my limits are too brief to admit of their exposition. I 
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think that they are all susceptible of a rational interpreta- 
tion, without involving any such idea. 

There are also, as I have suggested, other passages 
which I cannot harmonize with this theory; some of 
which, indeed, appear plainly to contradict it. In this 
same fifteenth chapter of first Corinthians,— a chapter 
devoted more fully than any other in the Bible to minute 
instruction apon this great subject, — we find passages of 
this kind. Paul says “there is a natural body,” by which, 
of course, reference is made to the one we now inhabit ; 
and he adds, “there is a spiritual body” * also. ‘These 
cannot surely be the same. They are spoken of as dis- 
tinct, separate, unlike each other. The first is “ that which 
is natural,’ *— that in which we here live and die. “After- 
ward,” adds the apostle, “ that which is spiritua/,” that in 
which we are to be raised, and in which we are to live 
hereafter. That these two bodies cannot be the same, is 
clearly seen in the figure by which the inspired writer 
illustrates the subject. He alludes to the grain which we 
sow; and, as though he would combat this very notion, 
he affirms that the body which we sow is “nol that body 
which shall be;” that is, when the grain comes up. “ But 
God giveth it a body (evidently another and a different 
body) as it hath pleased him.” ® “So also,” he tells us, ® 
“is the resurrection of the dead. It is sown in corruption, 
it is raised in incorruption; ..... it is sown a natural 
body, it is raised a spiritual body.” I see not how to 
avoid the conclusion, here, that the writer intends to rep- 
resent these two bodies as having no affinity, or likeness, 
to each other; indeed, that there is too radical a difference 
between them to admit of our supposing that the one is to 
be manufactured from the other. It seems hardly rational 
that a spiritual body, suited to the new and more glorious 
condition of the soul, should come from the gross mass of 
corruption which we deposite in the grave; and if the fact 
be admitted to this extent, that the material particles which 
go to make up our present bodies, will be so far changed, 
purified, or etherialized, as to form the elements of the 
resurrection body, still it will not be in any proper sense 
the same body, any more than that of the grain in the har- 
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vest is the same as that which we sow. And the difficulty 
is increased by the declaration that “God giveth it a body 
as it hath pleased him ;” which hardly corresponds to the 
idea of a mere re-formation of the old one. 

In addition to these considerations, there are several 
facts which it seems impossible to harmonize with this 
physical theory. In the first place, scientific men assure 
us, that the particles of matter which compose these mor- 
tal bodies are constantly passing off, from the period of 
our childhood, and new particles, extracted from the nour- 
ishment we receive, taking their place. And this change 
is admitted to be going on with such rapidity, as to furnish 
us with bodies entirely new and different every seven 


ears. So that, if a person lives to the age of three-score. 
y ’ s 


and ten years, he must have possessed at least ten differ- 
ent mortal bodies. Now we are not told which of the ten 
are to be raised, or used in the construction of the new 
spiritual body; or whether it will require parts of each, or 
all of them. Indeed, it seems very questionable whether 
the whole will furnish suitable material for the composition 
of a truly spiritual body ; and in the absence of any direct 
testimony to this effect, is not readily admitted. 

Waiving this difficulty, however, suppose it be admitted 
that the body thrown off at the time of death is to be the 
subject of the resurrection ; a far greater difficulty, it would 
seem, is still before us. That body which is laid in the 
grave, or from which we are separated at death, mingles 
with the common earth. It becomes decomposed; and 
then goes to make up the forms of a great variety of veg- 
etable and animal being. If we go back a few thousand 
years, and select a single body that died then; had we 
the power to trace the history of its component particles 
down to the present hour, we should doubtless find that 
the identical material which constituted that body, has, 
some of it at least, found its way into the composition of 
numberless other human bodies existing since, which, in 
their turn, have gone, and may go, to make up parts of as 
many more in present and future time. We go to some 
ancient battle-grounds, or vast cemeteries of the dead. 
What a rank and luxuriant vegetation sprang up from 
fields where the blood and bodies of so many thousands 
of human beings were decomposed! Who can tell how 
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much of the essential elements of that human flesh entered 
into the structure of these vegetable productions? That 
vegetation, perhaps, was cropped by the lamb, or fed to 
the ox and the cow; and these animals were killed and 
eaten by men. The bodies of these men were finally laid 
in the earth, to go through another and perchance sim- 
ilar process; so that the very same particles of matter, 
that once formed the stalwart limbs of the soldier upon 
those battle-fields, or the citizen of those cemeteries, after 
passing through thousands of other human bodies, have at 
last come down to us, and, for ought we know, or can 
know to the contrary, are at this moment component parts 
of our own corporeal systems. How far this may be the 
case, God only can tell. We are authorized, however, to 
affirm that such changes are, to some considerable extent, 
going on, and must continue to run parallel with the pres- 
ent order of things. ‘The matter that made up a human 
body living and dying a thousand years ago, has not been 
laid away and preserved in a distinct and separate mass to 
be ased at some future period in the construction of a 
spiritual and immortal body. This cannot be affirmed of 
even the old mummies, that were embalmed in the cata- 
combs of Egypt; how much less of the millions who have 
perished since; some by fire, some by the sword, and 
some killed and eaten by men,’ whose bodies in their time 
have decayed, mingled with their primeval elements, gone 
to make up still other bodies, and passed through so many 
changes of organization and decomposition. 

With these facts before me, I confess that the vulgar 
notion of a physical resurrection seems utterly absurd and 
impossible. 


IT. Is the resurrection psychical ? 

I use this word to designate a process confined to the 
soul itself, having necessarily nothing of a physical or 
moral character about it. ‘two somewhat similar views 
may be considered under this head. First: The soul is 
either material, or the result of material organization, and 


71 have somewhere, recently, seen a doubt expressed whether there 
was ever any reality in the accounts of cannibalism. No one, it seems 
to me, can question it, after reading Captain Wilke’s Narrative of the 
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dies equally with the body. The resurrection, therefore, 
is, in its most essential feature, a re-creation of the soul, 
endowing it with the gift of immortality. Secondly: The 
soul does not actually perish at death, but passes into a 
state of unconsciousness, or sleep ; and the resurrection is 
merely the re-awakening of it to active life and immortal 
vigor. 

Assuming either hypothesis, it will be perceived that the 
whole subject turns on a question in psychology. Let us 
look at the first of these for a moment. 

Can the process of re-creating a soul that has literally 
perished be supposed to correspond to the true idea of an 
anastasis? It would seem not. A resurrection implies 
the rising up of something previously existing. It is 
merely an elevating process, and can be affirmed of noth- 
ing which does not truly exist. This hypothesis also 
effectually destroys identity. Indeed, it does not admit a 
future existence for us, but for a new race of beings. If 
all that constitutes me, really dies, that is truly the end of 
me. Another creation may follow, to be sure, and the 
subject created may be called by my name; or it may 
bear as greata likeness to me as Almighty power and 
skill can produce: and after all, it is not myself. Contin- 
ued existence seems essential to identity, and to the possi- 
bility of a resurrection. 

It can hardly have escaped the attention of the most 
careless reader of the New Testament, that it speaks of a 
future state for ws, for the same identical beings that exist 
here. “ We know that if our earthly house of this taber- 
nacle were dissolved, we have a building of God,’® &e. 
“ For in this we groan, earnestly desiring to be clothed 
upon with our house which is from heaven.” Here the 
bodies we now inhabit are compared to a house we live 
in. In the future state, we are to inhabit a new house or 
body; but surely the tenant in both cases is the same 
being. Our present bodies, are likened also, to the clothes 
we wear. ‘This illustration seems very inappropriate, not 
to say untrue, if we do not admit a continuity of existence 
between the present and future state. Neither of these 
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figures bears the least analogy to the fact, if the resurrection 
is a re-creation of the souls of men. 

How is it with the second hypothesis? Does the mere 
awakening of the soul, which we may suppose to have 
passed into a state of unconsciousness, or sleep, at death, 
constitute the chief feature of the resurrection? I cannot 
think so. There is nothing in such a phenomenon that 
seems to correspond to the essential idea of an anastasis. 
There is no rising up implied, any more than may be 
affirmed of the act of awaking in the morning from the 
repose of the night. Indeed the process, in both cases, is 
very similar, so far as the soul is concerned. So that even 
admitting the unconscious sleep of the soul, for an indefi- 
nite period, the true idea of a resurrection must embrace 
something more than the mere act of its wakening. It 
must be a higher and more important process than this. 
Even the additional consideration of its investment with a 
spiritual body would hardly seem to approximate its full 
reality. ‘The soul must be raised, elevated, brought up to 
an essentially higher position, in order to realize a true 
anastasis. ‘The simple act of wakening the soul, there- 
fore, and clothing it with its new vestments, though it 
might be admitted to form a part, cannot constitute the 
chief, or most prominent feature of this great process. 

It should be remarked here, however; that though I 
have, for the sake of the argument, admitted in part the 
truth of this hypothesis, I cannot say that I believe it. 
There are several passages of Scripture which I cannot 
harmonize with the idea of the soul’s unconscious sleep 
after death. To my apprehension they clearly imply an 
active, sentient existence, to follow speedily the decay of 
this earthly body. Could Paul have contemplated any 
thing essentially different from this when he expressed a 
“desire to depart and be with Christ; which is far better,” 
than “to abide in the flesh” ?° When he spoke of putting 
off this body with which he was here clothed, “not for 
that we (he) would be unclothed, but be clothed upon, that 
mortality might be swallowed up for life,” did he really 
believe that he was to remain for a long period uncon- 
scious and “ unclothed” during this change of garments ? 
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Or when he expressed his willingness “rather to be absent 
from the (mortal) body and to be present with the Lord,” 
did he suppose that a long sleep of the soul must inter- 
vene? Was it not clearly his impression that the present 
was to be followed immediately by an active state of 
being? Again: How could Christ have exhibited the 
living persons of Moses and Elias at his transfiguration, 
if they had been doomed to an unconscious sleep till a 
future and general resurrection? Indeed, when he called 
his Heavenly Father the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, did he not expressly affirm that “al/ live unto him” ? 
If, then, the soul does not sleep, it needs no wakening ; and 
this, therefore, can form no part of the true resurrection. 


ITI. Is the resurrection a process which merely changes 
the soul’s external condition, leaving its moral character 
essentially the same ? 

Take the soul just as it may be at the hour of death; 
transport it into the eternal world; place it in a state of 
incorruption and immortality ; invest it with a spiritual 
body adapted to its new mode of existence; surround it 
with all the means of progress and improvement, and still 
leave the moral character of that soul unchanged in every 
essential particular; will all this correspond fully to the 
principal idea conveyed by that term? Such seems to be 
the impression of quite a large class of liberal Christians. 
This life, they assure us, is a state of probation. At death 
the soul passes into the eternal world, and is there brought 
to judgment for the deeds it has done here. It is then 
surrounded with néw circumstances; new sources of 
knowledge, truth, and virtue, are opened to it; and it lives 
on in that condition of happiness or misery which its obe- 
dience or disobedience has formed, and continues to form, 
for itself. 

These general opinions are, doubtless, more or less 
modified, as they exist in different minds; but in what- 
ever form they may be held, the resurrection is thought to 
consist chiefly in the transition of the soul from the pres- 
ent, or the state in which the death of the body leaves it, 
to a future and immortal existence, and the investing of it 
with the circumstances of spiritual being. Its external 
condition will in this manner be much improved, while its 
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moral character remains wholly unaffected, so far as this 
mere process is concerned. This view I have somewhere 
seen illustrated by the following figure. Man, in the pres- 
ent life, is, in many important respects, like the child in a 
primary school. He learns here the rudiments of knowl- 
edge; obtains some of the elementary principles of his 
en lesson. When this is done, like the child, he is taken . 
rom his primary school, and placed in a higher institution. 
The moral character of the child, however, undergoes no 
change by this transition. It enters the higher school the 
same child in this respect that it was when it left the primal 
institution. And though it isnow surrounded by improved 
circumstances: that is, furnished with new means of pro- 
gress and developement, under the operation of which it 
may ultimately become nobler, better, and happier ; yet the 
mere transfer of itself effects no part of this change. 
Thus it is, we are told, with all men. A future state, like 
a higher school, will surround men with new and better 
facilities for advancement, and give occasion to greater 
progress. This advancement and moral elevation, how- 
ever, forms no part of the work of the resurrection. The 
resurrection is a process which merely prepares the way for 
it, makes it possible. It leaves the spirit and character of 
the soul in the same state, morally, that it finds them. 

I cannot think that this opinion corresponds fully to the 
true idea of anastasis. It is open to the same objections 
that were urged against a former hypothesis. Restricting 
the resurrection to this narrow process, seems utterly sub- 
versive of its principal idea. In no proper sense can it be 
termed arising up. ‘The child is no higher the moment it 
enters the high school, than it was the moment it left the 
primary school. ‘The soul, it would seem, is no higher in 
reality, the moment it enters upon its immortal condition, 
than the moment it left this world and its mortal body. 
All this but makes a higher attainment possible; and I 
cannot therefore allow that this mere transfer of the soul 
from one world to the other —a transfer which does not 
elevate its character in the least degree, but merely endows 
it with the means of rising, is all that is embraced in the 
true meaning of anastasis. This transition may, as it 
doubtless will, form a small part of that gteat process, but 
it cannot be all of it, or even its most prominent feature. 
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IV. Is the resurrection moral! 

I have already suggested it as my opinion, that this forms 
in reality its great leading characteristic. I will sketch 
a brief outline of the views I entertain in regard to it, 
and close this article with such proofs, drawn from 
Scripture and reason, as I have time and space to offer in 
its support. 

It appears that God, in his universe, would have, not 
only creatures, but children. He would be not only a 
Creator, but a Father. Consequently, the race of men 
was designed; having not only intellectual powers, but a 
moral nature, constituting their great distinguishing feature, 
their crowning excellence, and their likeness to him. This 
peculiar constitution was evidently intended so that they 
might ultimately attain a truly higher and better destiny 
than could possibly have been realized without it. To 
have formed them essentially otherwise ; to have placed 
them beyond the reach of sin, or ability to do evil, would 
of course allow them no moral nature or character; and 
thus have deprived them of what is to constitute their 
highest glory. In this case, they might have lived, to be 
sure, in light and beauty forever, like the stars that burn 
with a borrowed fire; and doubtless they might have been 
conscious and comparatively happy in such a state. But 
the fact justifies us in saying that God foresaw the present 
order of things as preferable; and therefore made them 
with a moral nature, with power to do good, and of neces- 
sity exposed to do evil, which has resulted in the mixed 
character which we all sustain ; in the moral imperfection, 
more or less, in which all live and die. In this, however, 
does not rest God’s ultimate purpose. He would have 
them perfect. In moral perfection only can they realize 
their true destiny. But this was impossible, otherwise than 
through their own active agency. Purity, holiness, and 
moral elevation are not something that can be made for us, 
as a tailor would fit us with a garment, but strictly personal 
qualities, possible only to. moral agents. He, who made 
the moral nature of man, could doubtless destroy this 
nature, if he pleased. He might have taken his children, 
on the first introduction of sin among them, and by a mi- 
raculous exertion of his power, transformed them to a state 
of purity as stainless as characterizes the inhabitants of 
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heaven. There were the same reasons, however, opposed 
to this course of procedure, that induced him to adopt the 
present order of things in the beginning. It would have 
argued an oversight in hisown calculations. ‘I'o destroy a 
nature which he had seen fit to create, would imply an 
imperfect design. ‘To change moral beings by such an 
exertion of power as we have supposed, would sink them - 
to the condition of mere passive objects without will, or 
possibility of desert ; indeed, to mere pieces of mechanism, 
curiously wrought perhaps, but utterly without the pale of 
moral existence. Considering the nature he had formed, 
he could not consistently do this. Were he to control 
mere inanimate senseless matter; were he to move a world 
in its orbit, or a comet on its path; such a mode of opera- 
tion would be deemed appropriate. But to have a moral 
being like man, raised to a condition of holiness, purity, 
and love, demanded means essentially different in their 
nature and operations. ‘They must be such as were ap- 
propriate to the human constitution. Man himself was to 
be an active agent, co-operative in this work. Endowed 
with means and capabilities divinely given, he was called 
to work out under God’s blessing, his own moral deliver- 
ance. But he was weak, and frail, andignorant. God sent 
him from time to time, such aid as he saw fit. Patriarchs, 
and prophets, and wise men were raised up to instruct and 
assist him. And in “the fulness of times” Christ came; 
surrounded him with new and better influences, cast new 
light upon his mind, and held up before his eyes a new and 
glorious example. 

Let it be particularly observed here, that during this 
whole period of the Divine economy, previous to the 
establishment of Christ’s administration, no attempt had 
been made by divine power, fo do man’s work for him, but 
simply to induce him to do it for himself. And _ the 
same principle was adopted by Christ, when the work of 
moral control was assigned to him. His government has 
now been in visible operation for nearly two thousand 
years. During this whole time, so far as we have any 
information, no exertion of power has been made by him 
to change miraculously the moral character of men, or to 
create for them, wholly without their co-op¢ration, a higher 
moral condition internally. A great variety of means and 
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influences, however, have been put in operation enabling 
them to attain this condition by their own voluntary activity. 

This work is said to be God’s and Christ’s, evidently in 
a sense similar to that inwhich a business would be called 
mine, though carried on by agents that performed the labor, 
with means and facilities which I had furnished for that 
purpose. I do not profess to give the rationale of this 
matter ; perhaps I do not even understand it. It is suffi- 
cient for my present purpose however, to state what are 
evidently the facts in the case, leaving their philosophy to 
abler hands than my own. 

Briefly, then, in the order of things I have sketched, men 
live out their days, and leave the world in a greater or less 
degree of moral imperfection. The period of their pri- 
mary instruction and discipline is now past. God transfers 
them to a higher school, because his purposes are not yet 
accomplished, Christ’s mission is not yet ended. The pe- 
riod of his government is not over at death; for the objects 
of that government have not then been realized. The 
gracious plans of bis and our heavenly Father must be fully 
carried out; and these contemplate nothing less that the 
voluntary subjection of all souls to Him; their attainment 
of his spiritual likeness of purity and love; or, as the 
Scriptures express it, their coming to “the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ.”" Hence a moral anas- 
tasis after death becomes necessary ; a rising up of the 
soul to the glory of its true destiny. The principal feature 
of this process is purely moral. Men are to become by it, 
“children of God,” that is, in their character, “ being chil- 
dren of the resurrection.” ? It will be physical only in this 
sense, viz: God will give the soul, after death, a new body 
adapted to a spiritual existence, according to the testimony 
of Paul already referred to. This old mortal body, having 
accomplished its purpose, will be left to mingle with its 
primeval elements, and go to make up other forms of veg- 
etable and animal life. The soul, freed from it, and 
invested with its new tenement, which the apostle terms 
its “house of God, not made with hands, eternal and in 
the heavens,” will continue, as at present, under the admin- 
istration of Jesus Christ. ‘There, as we trust, it will be 
subject to higher and holier influences than surrounded it 
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here. Its temptations and trials may be also far less. 
New light and knowledge will be communicated by the 
Saviour, and under his guidance, instruction and disci- 
pline, it will finally attain to its true greatness; its moral 
glory and grandeur will be fully realized ; his mission with 
it as Redeemer and Saviour, having attained its object, 
will terminate; his government over it will be resigned to- 
the Father, and God to that soul will be all in all. 

This entire process, to which every soul of man in the 
universe must be subject, which completes and winds up 
the mediatorial work of Jesus; a process extending over 
an indefinite period of time ; which takes each and every 
soul at death and raises them to moral perfection and glory ; 
this is the true anastasis of the gospel. 

Such isa brief outline of my own views on this impor 
tant subject. It is a theory, to be sure, not wholly without 
its difficulties; but I find these less troublesome than those 
connected with other theories; and I must add, that to my 
mind the proofs of its essential truth are most clear and con- 
vincing. Some of these I propose now to suggest. 

In the first place, it seems to me that, in the absence of 
all direct testimony, from the Scriptures, to the contrary, a 
fair presentation of the subject in this form would go far 
toward winning the assent of the reason where it was un- 
influenced by prejudice. Be this as it may, I have other 
evidence of its reality to offer which I think is deserving of 
candid consideration. The language of Christ in reply to 
the Sadducean cavil, and the clear declarations of Paul to 
the Corinthians, appear to me like very direct and conclu- 
sive evidence in favor of the position I have taken. In 
regard to the first mentioned, it appears that the Sadducees 
did not ask Christ respecting the reality of the resurrection. 
Their question was founded on its admission. They did 
not ask if the woman and her several husbands were all to 
be raised from the dead. This fact was conceded by the 
form of their query. But “whose wife shall she be of the 
seven ?” !8 that is: what will be the relation of these per- 
sons, in the resurrection state? Jesus told them, in reply, 
that these domestic relations would not exist there; in that 
world “they neither marry nor are given in marriage, but 
are as the angels of God in heaven.” And the parallel 
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passage in Luke seems to intimate that they were to attain 
this exalted moral and spiritual condition, by or through 
the resurrection: “are the children of God, being the chil- 
dren of the resurrection.” * No doubt can exist as to the 
meaning of the phrase, “children of God,’ as used in the 
New Testament. It denotes moral likeness; and this is 
the process by which it is to be attained. It is the result 
of that moral elevation or rising up, denominated anastasis. 
This, I say, seems to be fully implied here. 

The language of Paul to the Corinthians also appears 
strongly to favor this opinion. Speaking of the great body 
of mankind, he mentions the leading features of their con- 
dition in the present and future state. All men, in the 
former, are represented as “ in corruption,” “ in dishonor,” 
“in weakness,” “in a natural body” and dying “in 
Adam.” * Contrasted with this is their ultimate condition 
in the future state. There, they will be “in incorruption,” 
“in glory,” “in power,” in “a spiritual body,” and “ made 
alive in Christ.” The latter condition they are to attain 
through the anastasis. ‘This is a process by which they 
are to come into the likeness of Christ, where, as Jesus 
said “they are children of God.” When all souls shall 
have passed into the eternal world, and there, under the 
supervision and government of the Redeemer, become 
perfected in his spirit, and conformed to his moral likeness, 
then all will be raised in incorruption and glory; all will 
be “ made alive in Christ.” 

Collateral proof of this view may also be found in the 
fact, that Christ speaks of the moral change, following the 
earnest reception of his gospel, by his followers, in this 
world, as a resurrection. “ The hour is coming and now 
is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God, 
and they that hear shall live.”4* Why should he apply this 
term to a process so purely moral, if the literal resurrection 
which the word is used chiefly to describe, bore not, in 
some important features, an analogy to it? 

Leaving, however, the entire class of passages in which 
the scriptures allude to this subject, let us glance at a 
branch of the evidence, less direct, perhaps, but possibly 
more convincing and conclusive. The kind of proof I am 


14 Luke xx. 36. 15 1 Cor. xv. 42. et. seq, 16 John v. 25. 
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about to offer may be explained by the following simili- 
tudes. If the fact were affirmed that a being was created, 
another fact would be inferred from it necessarily: viz: a 
Creator. The proof of the former must be equally proof 
of the latter. If the Bible should state, in clear and unam- 
biguous terms, that at some future time I should find 
myself an inhabitant of the sun, or moon, or one of the 
planets; the fact of my passing thither from this earth, 
my present residence, would be a necessary inference. If 
the former fact was proved, the latter must follow\as a mat- 
ter of course. It is evidence of precisely this character 
that I would now submit in confirmation of my views of 
the resurrection. 

No fact is stated in more unequivocal language in the 
New Testament, than is used in affirming these : — Christ 
has set up a kingdom among men; this kingdom is to 
embrace ultimately all mankind, “ for he must reign,” ’till 
“all things shall be subdued unto him” ™ then, “when he 
shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father ;” “God will be all in all.” He is repeatedly 
affirmed to be “the Saviour of the world; and this 
salvation no rational believer doubts to consist in a deliver- 
ance from sin;'* a turning of every one away from his 
iniquities ;* a bringing of all to a knowledge of the truth *!; 
and, in short, enabling them to attain to Christ’s image of 
holiness and love.” It is a well established fact that all 
men must attain to this exalted condition. God’s plan in 
the beginning contemplated this. Christ’s mission aimed 
to effect it. And that it will be fully realized ultimately, 
no Universalist pretends to deny. 

Let me ask then, particularly all such, respectfully but 
earnestly, Is this work performed, for all men, in this life ? 
I go further, and press the question, whether it is performed 
even in the case of any single individual? Is there any 
person who, at the hour of death, so far as we can discover, 
possesses all the purity and perfection of the angels in 
heaven? Is there one, that in any proper sense, Christ 
fully saves in this world? I should not dare to say it. I 


171 Cor, xv. 26-8, also 24, vs. 18 John iv. 42. 1 John iv. xiv. 
19 Matt. i. 21. % Acts iii. 26. 
71 1 Tim. ii. 4. 221 Cor. xv. 22. et, seq. 
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think no one will. What then, is the necessary inference ? 
If this process is not perfected here, in reference to the best 
of men, much less in regard to all, and if Christ has 
affirmed that it should be done: that he “will draw all 
men unto himself,” * if he were “lifted up from the earth ;” 
are we not driven from necessity to infer such an anastasis 
as | have supposed? ‘The proof of the former, it would 
seem, should be regarded as sufficient proof of the latter. 
If the latter be not real, the former cannot be true. If 
God has promised to “ gather together in one, all things in 
Christ;” **to bring all men, under the administration of 
Jesus, into a strictly saved state; a state of holiness and 
love; what other proof is necessary to show, in case it is 
not done here, that it must be done hereafter? Without 
this moral anastasis I have supposed after death, I see not 
how it is within the reach of possibility that the Divine prom- 
ises should be fulfilled, how God’s purposes in regard to 
the salvation of men are to be accomplished, or how it can 
be said, with any truth, as it is said, and as we all believe, 
that Jesus Christ is the Saviour of the world. If I admit 
these plain facts of the Divine testimony, I must claim 
them as clear proofs of a moral resurrection in the world 
to come. 

The anastasis of the gospel, then, is a great moral work, 
with each and every soul after it has left the immortal 
body. It is that great process, carried on by human and 
Divine agency conjointly, by which every soul, commenc- 
ing at death, in a state of moral imperfection, rises to the 
elevation of Christ’s spiritual likeness, and attains the dig- 
nity, grandeur, and glory of its true destiny. 

One query in particular naturally intrudes itself here. 
Admitting that all this vast moral revolution is embraced 
in the true idea of a resurrection, still it may be asked if 
we must suppose necessarily that it covers so great a 
space of time. Is an indefinite but long period really 
essential to such a change? Does it not occur with all 
men in a moment at the death of the body? Or, will it 
not, at some future time, be instantaneous to all ? 

No, I think not. I have already suggested the princi- 
pal reasons. God, by a miraculous exercise of his power, 


23 John xii. 32. 2% Eph. i. 10. 
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in which men would be mere passive agents, might have 
created them in the beginning, in that high condition, and 
made it impossible for them to sin. 

It seems, however, that he judged a moral existence 
preferable forthem. Or, instead of adopting the great prin- 
ciples which have characterized his economy with man 
here, — instead of treating them as moral beings, sending 
prophets, Christ and his apostles, to teach, guide, and aid 
them on to perfection, he might have changed them instan- 
taneously by the mere word of his power. But the facts 
of the case show that he did not attempt the former, and 
could not consistently attempt the latter. The mode of his 
moral government throughout, both before the christian 
dispensation, and under the administration of Christ, shows 
that he has ever adapted himself to the strictly moral exist- 
ence of his creatures; and I cannot believe, upon slight 
evidence, that he will change essentially this mode of oper- 
ation. I cannot think that in this world he would treat us 
with such scrupulous care as moral agents, and at the 
moment of death, use us as the potter does the clay; as 
mere inanimate substances, moulding us into a likeness of 
purity without our agency or co-operation. Indeed, if that 
glorious state of the soul, which we suppose must consti- 
tute the chief element of heaven for us, that high state of 
perfect purity and love, which is in itself our true destiny ; 
— if this is to be wrought out for us, and in no important 
sense by us ; if it is a work which God or Christ performs, 
and in which we have no hand at all; if we are all to be 
taken at death, as mere pieces of mechanism, and wrought 
into a new form and character, without our own active 
agency, then the chief element of our moral nature is 
destroyed; we are no longer strictly moral beings; and I 
see not why we should have ever been made or treated as 
such. ‘The whole moral purpose of the present life seems 
to be thus cut off; our trials and temptations, our efforts 
and attainments, our struggles and sorrows ; nay more, the 
whole of the dealings of God with us, in this world, seem 
to amount to nothing ; and our present life, on this hypoth- 
esis, would stand related to our whole existence as the 
introduction to a celebrated play of Shakspeare’s; a 
mere farce got up at its opening, butt with the great 
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body of which it had no possible connection of any impor- 
tance.” 

In ciinbaae it may still be asked, whether the scrip- 
tures do not speak of the resurrection as an instantaneous 
work, to be effected solely by the power of God? If they 
do convey this idea, when properly interpreted, then the 
general theory I have advanced must be given up. The 
revealed word, if clearly understood, must of course be 
final authority in the case. I know of no passage, how- 
ever, of this kind. I have already shown that many 
scriptures seem necessarily to imply the moral process I 
have maintained; and | do not think these would force us 
to adopt a sentiment that other passages especially contra- 
dict. I can call to mind but one even, having an immediate 
bearing upon this point, that would seem to need an 
explanation. It occurs in 1. Cor. xv. 52. “ We shall all 
be changed in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye at the 
last tramp,” &c. I have no hesitation in admitting that 
these words do appear, at first sight, contradictory to the 
theory I have suggested ; still I think it is possible, nay, 
even probable that their true import has been mistaken. 
The apostle, in this chapter, had evidently in contempla- 
tion the period of the final winding up of the present order 
of things. Many would be living at that time on the earth. 
What could be done with them? “ Flesh and blood can- 
not inherit the kingdom of God; neither doth corruption 
inherit incorruption.” “ Would they also die like those 
who have gone before them? How would they become 
divested of flesh and blood?” ‘This problem the writer 
now proceeds to solve. As he had just intimated the ims 
possibility of entering on the future life with the present 
body, he here advances to the explanation of a mystery, 
that is, the disclosure of a secret, the purport of which was, 
that those who should be alive at that day would undergo 


251f the reader will turn tothe first article in the Quarterly, for April, 
1847, he will find several points I have suggested here, treated in a most 
profound and lucid manner. The propriety and necessity of analogical 
reasoning, on topics of this kind, is most convincingly argued; and 
especially is it shown with a discrimination and force seldom equalled, 
that no change of the moral and spiritual character of man, can possibly 
be anticipated, that is not gradual in its progress and the result of our 
own, no less than the divine agency. 
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a change that should fit them, as well as the dead, for enter- 
ing into the kingdom of God.” “ We shall not all sleep 
(i. e. die,) but we shall be changed (i.e. all who are then 
living ) in a moment.” “This he calls ‘the showing of a 
mystery ;’ by which is meant simply, according to script- 
ural usage, the explanation of an Old ‘I estament type, 
symbol, oremblem. ‘The allusion is probably to the trans- 
lation of Enoch and Elijah, which the apostle would 
represent as a mystical foreshadowing of the fact of asim- 
ilar change to he wrought on a large scale on those who 
should still be living ”* at the final winding up of all earthly 
affairs. ‘his momentury change then, that was to be as 
sudden as “the twinkling of an eye,’ was by no means 
the anastasis, but merely the fitting of those then alive for 
this process by a change equivalent todeath. ‘Then mortal 
existence would be finished. All souls alike would have 
passed from the earth, and the great moral process of 
raising them would follow in accordance with our forego- 
ing representations. ‘This interpetation,to my mind, seems 
more rational than any other. Jt appears to harmonize far 
better with the general tenor of the New Testament upon 
this subject, and is consonant with the teachings of sound 
philosophy. 

] have not the vanity to suppose that my views upon 
this topic are perfect. Doubtless, like all others, they are 
liable to objections. I trust, however, that no one will reject 
them merely because they are not generally received. They 
are not necessarily untrue on this account, though it should 
subject them to a fair and full examination. I have de- 
signed to be modest in their assertions, for I have so often 
had notions that | thought were firmly established, swept 
away in the light of further investigation that 1 begin to 
consider dogmatism as rather premature. 

Little more than one thing seems certain, and that is, we 
are, here, enveloped in a world of mystery, and can do no 
better perhaps, than gratefully to accept what little light we 
can gather, and wait patiently the promised period when 
we shall see as we are seen, and know as we are known. 

M. B. 


26 Anastasis, Page 189, 190. 



















































The Elements and Results &c. 


Arr. XVIII. 


The Llements and Results of the Social Revolution now 
in progress through our world. 


That a new and better age is opening upon our world, 
is coming to be the belief of all thoughtful minds, of all 
who have carefully noted the signs of the times. We are 
slowly sweeping forth out of the shadows into the glory 
of a day brighter than has ever yet dawned upon the earth. 
Confessedly there is something nobler and more worthful 
for our race in the future, than past ur present have revealed 
unto us. ‘I'he evils, physical, social, moral, political, which 
have so long darkened our life, and hedged in the path of 
progress, are not in the natare of things. Ignorance, want, 
suffering, selfishness, dissension and conflict are not the 
hard necessities of our being. There is something above 
and beyond these, yet in store, for us. 

If the prophecies of divine men; if the teachings of re- 
ligion; if the instincts of our nature, and the moments 
of half-inspiration which come to us all, when we seem to 
catch faint glimpses of a far off splendor — if these do not 
all deceive us, there is surely before us an era of light and 
love, such as the poet saw and sung when 

“Love took up the glass of Time, 
And turned it in his glowing hands, 


And ev’ry monent, lightly shaken, 
Ran itself in golden sands.” 
when 
“ Love took up: he harp of Life, 
And smote on all its chords with might; 
Smote the chord of self, that, trembling, 
Passed in music out of sight.” 
As I have said, the wurld seems conscious of this 
approaching era. All men feel that one of those great 
changes is opening upon us, whose results are wrought out 
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in a gradual reconstruction of the social world, and the 
establishment of a new order of things, a new order of 
thoughts and principles, and individual and general aims. 
Such a change has already begun; and slowly passing 
over the face of the earth, it is destined to restore it again 
to its primeval beauty. It is destined to do more for our 
race than the wildest dreams of the enthusiast have ever 
promised. It is my purpose to ask attention to a brief in- 
vestigation of the elements and results of this social 
revolution, now so manifestly in progress, and every day 
gathering greater and greater strength and importance. 

1. The first element in this regenerating movement, is 
the quantity and quality of Thought in the world. 

There never has been a period in the history of mankind 
which has presented a more general mental activity than 
the present; never a time when there was so much think- 
ing, and thinking of the right kind. Hitherto the means, 
and almost the right of thought, have been denied the 
masses. Johnson says of the men of little more than a 
century ago, that such as did not profess learning, “ were 
not ashamed of ignorance; and in the female world, any 
acquaintance with books was only distinguished to be cen- 
sured.” And a recent writer says, that “ books, pictures, 
and statues, were prohibited, as calculated to mislead the 
multitude, and withdraw them from their prescribed prov- 
ince — so full of alarm were the privileged classes at the 
mere idea of educating the poor.’ And were it not so, 
the millions, who have always been at close struggle with 
hunger and cold and nakedness, could have had no time 
for thought of any thing beyond the narrow circle of their 
own physical wants. Of necessity, therefore, the masses 
have had notime, no means ofthougbt. From age to age 
they have gone to their unloved tasks, silent and dogged; 
and at nightfall, have hurried, weary as an overworked 
beast, totheir straw pallets, and gotten such rest as might 
come to them. 

But the last half century has brought about a great 
change in this respect, and has prepared the way fora still 
greater one. ‘I'he diffusion of education among the peo- 
ple ; the rapid increase of publications of all sorts, books, 
pamphlets, newspapers, reviews and traéts on every sub- 
Ject, and ata price which throws them into the hands of 
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the multitudes who have until now hungered in vain for 
mental food; the immense increase of the facilities of 
intercommunication among men and nations; the mag- 
nificent steamers that have brought Europe and Asia, and 
Europe and America so close that we can almost stretch 
out our hands and grasp those of our brothers across the 
waters ; the railroad, the magnetic telegraph, the system of 
cheap postage — all these are like so many electric con- 
ductors of thought; the nerves that convey impressions to 
the common brain, ‘and life to the common heart. 

Every where, among the humblest and poorest, the leaven 
of thought is at work ; and light is entering in to guide 
and bless, to instruct and elevate. The people are begin- 
ning to interpret the oft repeated saying, that “ Knowledge 
is Power; ” and to see that only through its agency, can 
they hope to rise up to the destiny which is shadowed 
forth as their God-given heritage in the burning pages of 
inspiration. ‘They have learned the value and the blessed- 
ness of it, and seen how even toil and suffering may be 
beautified through its ministries. They are beginning to 
feel the pulse of a new and higher life. ‘The soul within 
them expands daily beneath the sunshine of a large ac- 
quaintance with (sod, with man and nature. They are 
beginning to understand more fully the relations existing 
between themselves and those who have controlled their des- 
tinies ; to see more clearly the great and momentous truth of 
human brotherhood, and equal rights; and that though 
“the world was made for Cesar, it was made for ‘Titus 
too.” ‘They are beginning to believe that this is God’s 
earth; and that, some way or other, all his children, even 
the poorest and weakest, have a right to so much of its soil 
and water and air, as shall sustain life under such cireum- 
stances as to unfold and develope the attributes and facul- 
ties of the whole man, physical, religious, social, and 
intellectual. 

All this is getting to be understood now in the outset; 
and with a fearless courage, and a patience and persever- 
ance nothing can overcome, the people are investigating 
studying and looking into the very heartof things. Noth- 
ing is taken on trust; nothing is believed now because it 
has been believed. Nothing “that i is not just and right and 
needful, is tolerated because it mnay wear the hoary rime 
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of age. Nothing now challenges the reverence of the 
present and the future, because it has been worshipped by 
the past. No logic, no metaphysics will get faith for them- 
selves, unless based in the plain common-sense, and stern 
fair-play principles which hereafter will surely bear rule. 
Every thing which claims toleration in the new order of 
things, will be subjected to the severest analysis; and only 
what is useful and universal will have a place assigned it. 
Whatsoever is chaff will be scattered to the winds. 
Whatsoever is false, or unequal, or only a sham, will be 
set aside, or cast into the great deep of the past. Govern- 
ments, laws, creeds, opinions, customs, all will be brought 
to the same test; and as they answer to the test, will be 
rejected as useless; or worked into the great social temple, 
whose cap-stone shall be brought forth amidst the rejoic- 
ings of all earth and heaven. 

Yes, nothing is more certain than that the millions are 
thinking, and thinking wisely and effectively. The 
thought that dwelt with a few, has now flowed down into 
the minds of a host which no man can number. The 
physical and moral and spiritual worlds, are opened into 
their depths with the keenest search; and evermore in all 
places, the inquiry is heard, Why? Wherefore? For 
what good are ye here? Speedily give answer, or you 
cannot stay. ‘The great gates of nature’s sanctuary are 
thundered at continually for more and more of whatever 
is to be known. Governments are met with the bold 
question, “ Who made you? By whose right are you 
here?” And law-makers are called upon in unmistakea- 
ble tones, for the reason and the right of the law, if they 
would have it live. 

So is it with the quantity and quality of thought in the 
present age, which is so important an element in the re- 
newing influence that is gradually moving upon the waters 
of society. Never so much thought before — never 
thought of such quality; thought on such things, and to 
such ends. And what cause for rejoicing, this universal 
activity of the méntal world, directed to such mighty and 
beneficent purposes! So sublime a revolution, wrought 
out by instruments of so high character, the world has 
never seen before. Itis the great achievement of this age, 
that it has discovered and is slowly bringing into the life 
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of the nations and the people, the truth that mind is omnipo- 
tent, greater than all things else. It is is bginning to be seen 
in the opening of this new revolution, that he. who has a 
single truth in his soul, is mightier than he who has an 
army at his back. ‘Thought is more powerful than cannon 
shot; and striking into the battle fields of this era, will do 
more for the victory of the right and the just. And it is 
because of this, that we have hope of it, and prophesy so 
confidently of its glorious issue, and of the Eden state, to 
which it will bring slowly, but certainly, all the tribes and 
kindreds of the earth. 

Blessed is that age, which, made wise by the experience 
of the past, relies on the power of truth and progress to 
work out all reforms ; to rectify all abuses and wrongs and 
bring all government and law and custom into harmony 
with the highest interests and the truest life of the people 
and the race. ‘lI'rue, the age of violence is not yet gone 
over. ‘I'he resort to Leiter: force, to the bayonet ‘and the 
torch, is not wholly abandoned ; but gradually the faith 
had in these is getting weaker, and recourse to them less 
frequent aud easy. The millions will not consent so read- 
ily now to be mz ide the tops and balls for the games that 
kings and cabinets play. ‘l'hey are asking why : ? in atone 
ere: atly significant of unbelief. And sometimes it comes 
out bluntly, “we won't! If there is wrong let us get it 
removed in a way better than that which buries it up under 
a greater wrong.” ‘Though we may, and shall, have wars, 
and tumults and manifold violences for a season; yet 
nothing is plainer than that the world is gradually moving 
beyond these, into an age when thought, and moral 
power, and love, will be be ‘lieved in, and employed, as the 
only certain agents of reform; as the only means of heal- 
ing all soci: Lo diseases, and restoring the body politic to 
vigorous and lasting health and strength. 

To this the nations are coming with reasonable dili- 
gence. All great changes come ‘slowly, but already the 
bow of promise is forming on the clouds which darken 
the heavens. ‘There must, therefore, be sunshine some- 
where. 

But, as hinted, this progress of thought, and its triumph 
over brute force, i is seen nol only in the political and social 
world, but also in the moral and religious. Space and 
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time will allow me to speak of the last only, and that 
briefly. Centuries ago, or less, it was deemed right and 
wise to establish the truth of a creed, or an opinion, by 
dungeons and racks, by the faggot and the flame. The 
world has gotten beyond that now, and has no respect for 
a faith which cannot make its way by the power of thought 
and argument. And even the more refined persecution . 
that takes the shape of excommunications, suspension of 
social intercourse, breaking of friendships, misrepresenta- 
tion of motives, opinions and character, even this is getting 
to be regarded as unworthy alike of the spirit of Christ- 
ianity and the age. Men and women, priest and people, 
creeds and churches, are coming now to be valued for 
what they are ; for the fruits they bring forth. Nothing is 
counted of any more worth for its antiquity, or for the num- 
ber, or the wisdom or goodness of those believing it. For 
whatsoever of real worth it has in itself— for this it is val- 
ued; and for no more. 

‘here never was more thought in the religious world 
than there is now — never more fearless, and yet deeply se- 
rious thought. [Fermerly the few inquired and speculated 
in matters of faith and doctrine, and these only so far as 
the church allowed. ‘lhe masses never investigated; but 
believed implicitly and blindly whatever the church or the 
few taught them to believe. 

Not so now. ‘The millions are beginning to ask ques- 
tions; to think for themselves; and to feel, every one of 
them, that religion is not a matter between them and the 
church or the priest at the altar, but a matter between God 
and their own sonls. ‘They are beginning to feel that they 
nave an individual life, and work, and responsibility ; and 
not much longer will any one believe a creed, or follow a 
sect because his fathers did; or because tradition says, 
This is the way. It is fast coming to this: Show me the 
reason of this, and the proof; and I will believe. Show 
me that itis of God, in harmony with the perfection of his 
character, with his infinite and everlasting goodness ; in 
harmony with the noblest attributes and holiest aspirations 
of human nature — show me this and I will accept it with 
a great joy and follow whithersoever it leads. But if you 
have no authority but the traditions of the fathers, or the 
dictum of the church so often wrong, I cannotaccept it nor 
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obey — especially not when it outrages the reason, scoffs 
at the purest aflections of the heart, and brings impenetra- 
ble night upon the serene beauty and parental tenderness 
of the divine character. 

T’o this it is coming in the religious world. The signs 
of the heavens are not to be mistaken. ‘T'he thonght that 
is abroad is changing the whole aspect of things. The 
migbty impulse that has been given is gradually sweeping 
the entire mass of mind beyond the old land-marks. ‘The 
boundaries so long restricting the limits of inquiry and 
belief, have alre: ady been passed, and faith has enlarged 
her possessions ; and is daily making new conquests from 
the territories of ignorance ‘and bigotry on the one hand, 
and of doubt and ‘ske plicism on the other. Creeds that 
were, awhile since, regarded as almost inspired, are now 
looked upon as having more of man than of God in them; 
more of earthly wisdom, than of that wisdom which is 
from above, pure, peaceable, full of mercy and good fruits. 
And again, doctrines that years ago were almost univer- 

sally denouneed as dangerous and anti-christian, are now 
openly acknowledged and honored of thousands ; and are 
gradually, under one form or another, breathing their 
benign and loving spirit into all hearts; and directing all 
the great philanthropic movements of the age. 

In this | rejoice greatly ; because [ am persuaded right 
religious views, a true apprehension of the christian doc- 
trines and the christian spirit, are destined to exert a mighty 
influence in the great social rege \eration that is approach- 
ing. And | know that, as the world goes, these can only 
come of thought, of the admission of every man’s right 
to think in religious matters as in all others. | know that 
they are born “only of that individuality of life and per- 
sonal responsibility, which are the essential elements of all 
progress, improvement, and discovery ; whether in the sci- 
entific and political, or in the social and religious world. 

The philanthropist, and the true christian, one whom 
Christ has made free, have, therefore, much to hope for, 
much to encourage them, in the intellectual activity which 
is moving all classes and conditions of men, and shedding 
light into all the departments of knowledge and action. 
‘Truth cannot suffer in the end, though some of her follow- 
ers may become bewildered and play strange antics. 
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Error and falsehood only will perish in the general 
fusion of philosophies, creeds and speculations. Old forms 
and institutions and faiths may pass away; but if there is 
any good in them, that will remain. ‘I'he body, the out- 
ward frame-work may perish; but whatsoever of real life 
is in them, will disengage itself in the process of dissolu- 
tion, and unite with other life, in new and more eflicient 
combinations. Nothing true, nothing useful, will die. 

Let us rejoice, then, in the tokens which come to us 
from all sides witnessing the presence of thought, of men- 
tal activity and freedom. Let us be faithful to our trust, 
and to the spirit and wants of the age. Let us encourage 
inquiry, and endeavor to enlarge this intellectual liberty ; 
but at the same time be careful that we neither abuse it 
ourselves, nor countenance a licentious use of it by others. 
Put it to the noble work of universal emancipation for 
which it is destined. Under its guidance follow after 
truth, all truth ; and labor to bring the nations through it, 
into “the glorious liberty of the children of God!’ 


2. The Associalional Element, or the tendencies of the 
age to organized efforts against evil and for good. 

This | regard as one of the most remarkable aspects of 
the times, and one of the most potent influences at work 
for the removal of oppression and wrong, and the evils 
growing out of poverty and unequal and unrequited toil. 
‘he great truth that union is power; and that by a well- 
regulated, combined action of the multitudes, steady, 
patient, persevering, any and all evils of the social and 
political state may be overcome and put away — this is 
rapidly getting into the faith of the people. And this or- 
ganized movement, acting as it were through the dead 
weight and pressure of the masses, is taking the place of 
the mobs, and insurrections, and civil wars of the past; 
and combining with that other element of Thought, is 
slowly crowding whatsoever is false, and wrong, and inju- 
riously unequal —crowding it to the very edge of the 
earth, and at last pushing it off into the infinite depths of 
the invisible and unknown. 

There is no power in existence at the present time so 
tremendously strong as this of Associaticn ; nor one that 
is so silently, yet with such unparalleled speed, increasing 
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its strength, and directing it so steadily, and with so much 
system, to the great purposes for which 11 has been called 
into existence. ‘There is no power of this age, which, if 
true to itself and its legitimate uses, can with such pro- 
phetic certainty, predict the final triumph of its labors and 
plans for human good. 

History shows that the power of organized association 
has been partially known and appreciated in all ages; but 
never at any previous period has it been reduced to such 
system, or applied so universally to the reform of abuses, 
and the peaceful overthrow of all institutions and practices 
prejudicial to the physical and moral welfare of mankind. 
Association is not now confined to the higher classes, but 
has found a welcome among all classes, in all places, from 
courts and senates down to the workshop, the factory and 
the coal-mine. No evil shows itself now, but that it is 
promptly met by some organized phalanx which starts up 
in its path, and says with intelligible emphasis, “ No! aut 
this way without doing battle; back to your den again.” 

In our own land we see this principle of action, this ele- 
ment of reform, in vigorous operation ; but it is not bere 
alone that it is at work. All over the civilized world the 
system is extending itself with a rapidity and detail truly 
astonishing. ‘The people everywhere are awaking to the 
knowledge of the power and influence they may exert in 
this way in breaking the yokes of those who oppress them ; 
in casting from the ‘m the burthens which have so long 
borne them to the earth. They are seeking in this way to 
re-establish their right to life in such form as to make it a 
blessing; their right to liberty, to a fair proportion of the 
proceeds of their "labor, and to the pursuit of happiness in 
every lawful way. ‘T'o the correction of every kind of 
wrong, to the acquisition of every kind of good, this great 
engine is put in play; with the firm persuasion that, 
souner or later, everything must bend before it. 

Great Britain presents, perhaps, the best illustration of 
this. No one who has not looked into this, can judge of 
the extent to which it has gone among the ‘people ot this 
country. No one who reads the current journals and re- 
views only, will be able to calculate this power. He must 
go to the people’s papers and journals, established 
expressly for the exposure of their wrongs, and the advo- 
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cacy of their just rights and privileges; for the circulation 
among them of information as to the methods and advan- 
tages of organization; for the promotion of education, 
religious, intellectual and physical; for the protection, 
encouragement and fair reward of industry ; and in a word, 
for the general welfare and social elevation of the poor 
and laboring classes. ‘To these sources he must go, who. 
would know how completely the theory and practice of 
associational action has woven its net-work over and about 
the whole frame-work of society in this great country. 
And if he would know with what gigantic power, and 
unbending energy, it can work and triumph, let him read 
patiently the history of the Anti-Corn-Law League, from 
its first conception to its final issues. ‘This will show how 
association, guided by truth and justice alone, without 
bayonet or caunon shot, has already in its infancy, wrought 
out a political, commercial and social revolution, which 
has astonished the nations, and which, a little while since, 
would have cost the desolation of cities and provinces, and 
the strife and blood of a hundred battle-fields. 

In other departments, the principle is carried out with 
equal vigor, and in some cases on an equally great scale. 
For the relief of the sick and distressed, the burial of the 
dead, the care of the widow, and the education of the 
orphan ; and for the practical realization of the great doc- 
trine of human brotherhood, we have the association of 
Odd Fellows, whose operations are really of a gigantic 
character. ‘The extent to which this single organization 
for mutual relief, and the promotion of the general wel- 
fare, has been carried in Great Britain, is known to very 
few in this country. It embraces all classes of society from 
the noble to the bond-slave of the cotton-mill and coal- 
mine; from Lords Brougham and Landon, to the 
humblest servant in their households ; from the wealthiest 
landholder to the poorest peasant; from those standing in 
the first ranks of literature, to the neglected operative who 
is gathering his first knowledge of letters in an evening 
charity school. It numbers some three hundred and 
twenty thousand members, including one. hundred and 
thirty members of Parliament, more than six hundred cler- 
gymen,and about nine thousand honorary members, who 
have no claim to its funds ; but have put their hands to the 
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work, for the great good wrought out by it. No one who 
has not specially examined the subject, has the least idea 
of the amount of money annually expended in the relief 
of the distressed and the sick, for the burial of the dead, 
and the protection of the widow and fatherless. The an- 
nual income of this one association is near one million 
eight hundred thousand dollars, and its annual disburse- 
ments for the objects named is about one million five 
hundred thousand dollars — while it has a fund to be de- 
voted to the same noble work, of upwards of three mil- 
lions five hundred thousand dollars! These statements 
will abundantly justify the remarks of Alison, the cele- 
brated historian of Europe, who presided some three 
years ago at a celebration of Odd Fellows, had in 
Glasgow. In his address on the occasion, he says: 
“ When I reflect that two hundred and sixty thousand men 
(he speaks of the Manchester unity only) are now, in 
this age of profit, of enterprise and personal aggran- 
dizement, associated for such a high and holy purpose; 
when [ reflect that the relief given is so great, the benev- 
olence so extensive—when I reflect on the vast and 
increasing numbers of the society, and on the small num- 
ber convicted of crime (only twenty nine out of two hun- 
dred and sixty thousand being expelled in the year for bad 
conduct,) I feel that it will be a happy day in this country 
when, for similar objects and associations, not only two 
hundred and sixty thousand, but the whole twenty six mill- 
ions of the population are united together.” 

These facts will show with what power the principle of 
association is employing itself in our father-land. And if 
we come back to our own country again, and note that this 
Order has risen up within the last six years from one hun- 
dred and fifty five lodges and less than twelve thousand 
members, to more than eleven hundred lodges and one 
hundred thousand members, with an annual revenue of 
more than nine hundred thousand dollars, and paying year- 
ly near two hundred thousand dollars for the relief of suf- 
fering, and for education ; we shall have some idea of what 
it is doing in this part of the world. 

And then if we number over the thousands and tens of 
thousands who are banded together as Sons and Daygh- 
ters of Temperance and Rechab, on the same principles of 
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mutual aid; Fourierites; Life and Health Insurance 
Companies ; the disciplined hosts arrayed against Slavery 
and War; the societies for circulating the Bible, and chris- 
tianizing the heathen ; Evangelical Alliances ; Prison Dis- 
cipline Associations ; combined operations for modifying 
all sanguinary and unjust laws; and all the manifold or- 
ganizations for the overthrow of particular abuses and. 
wrongs, for the removal or lessening of all the evils which 
darken the social condition of man, and keep him back 
from his heritage of right and blessedness — when all 
these are scanned with a careful eye, and their separate 
and aggregate influence on the progress of society fairly 
considered ; it will be seen how immense is the weight of 
the associational element in the social revolution now go- 
ing forward; and how almost omnipotent is the power it 
is destined, rightly guided, to exert in the establishment 
upon our earth of the reign of justice, peace and love. 

It is this view of the matter which leads me to repeat, 
that this tendency of the timés to associated eff :t; .this 
readiness to meet all evil, and seek all good by united 
and organized action—is the most remarkable aspect 
of the present era. Every great movement becomes a 
sort of centre around which its disciples revolve in cycles 
and epicycles. Every needed reform, whether concerning 
the interests of a nation or a country village, resolves itself 
almost of necessity into an organization, with constitution 
and by-laws, and prescribed methods of action. 

It was a favorite manceuvre of Napoleon’s, rapidly col- 
lecting immense masses, to throw them upon a single point, 
and sweep down all opposition by the mere weight and 
power of numbers. This policy seems now to be adopted 
in the more peaceful contest against the evils and the hard 
necessities with which the millions have had to struggle 
for so many centuries. They have seen how little has 
been accomplished by single handed efforts, or partial 
union; and the great idea which moves and directs thera 
now is, that they are irresistible in their associated strength ; 
and, acting together with faith and patience, can accom- 
plish any reform that is physically or morally possible. 

And what a noble sight it is— these thousands and 
hundreds of thousands banded together,on some great 
principle; together struggling for the establishment of 
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some great right; and moving calmly and steadily forward 
to the victory, by the might of associated moral power 
alone! It is an immense advance when those who, a 
little while since, would have sought their ends with torch 
and battle-axe, amid tumult and civil war, now, resting in 
the majesty of justice, fall back on organized effort, declin- 
ing all weapons but those of truth and association. 

There is no prouder passage in the_history of human 
progress, than that which shows us a petition for universal 
suffrage, with three and a half millions of names, borne 
into the English House of Commons,'‘on the shoulders of 
sixteen hard-featured, strong-handed working men, followed 
in solemn and silent procession by four thousand of their 
fellows — and when their petition was rejected with scorn 
and insult, this strong host retiring again without noise or 
violence to their homes, and their daily toil! and this be- 
cause persuaded that there is no such thing as final defeat 
in a just cause — persuaded that this is God’s world after 
all; and that, sooner or later, the right will triumph. 

Yes, it is a great forward movement, in which any age 
may rejoice, when the mob resolves itself into a law- 
fully organized body, and exchanges the bayonet and 
cannon-battery for the mightier weapons of education, 
the printing press and public opinion. Through the 
influence of these the associational element will be- 
come stronger than all kings and governments; and will 
eventually exert a power which nothing can successfully 
withstand. It has been reserved for our time to begin this 
change in the method of revolution ; it is reserved for the 
“good time coming,” to bring it to perfection. It must be 
so. Already it has given prophetic assurance of the firal 
triumph of good over evil. The great idea has taken 
strong hold of the millions. It possesses the people every- 
where to-day. It has revealed to them the head-springs of 
a mighty stream, whose power is inexhaustible. It has 
opened to their keen search the sources of an irresistible 
force, before which all opposition must be swept away. 
Knowing this, they will not abandon it while a social 
wrong remains, or a needed reform is incomplete. 

To this conclusion he who looks into the heart of things, 
and carefully studies the elements now in operation in the 
moral and political world, will surely come. Nothing 
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seems more certain than that we are only in the first stages 
of this action; and see the machinery working with all 
the friction and noise, the hindrances and breakages, in- 
cident to all new movements. As the world advances and 
the work goes on, these imperfections will be remedied: 
and those who come after us shall see the stupendous 
machine working with a smoothness, a precision and con- 
centrated power, of which we in this age have little 
conception. Weare in the grey of the morning — the full 
glory of the day is for the child of future years. When 
that comes, the associational element perfected in its 
strength and extent, shall have scattered its gifts and bles- 
sings, and left its shining foot-prints from the equator to 
the poles. And through its work our earth shall be belted 
all round with light and beauty, till she shall be as glori- 
ous in the sight of watching angels, as Saturn, with his 
shining rings, in the eye of the gazing astronomer. 

Ah, one wishes to live till it comes to this. We half 
envy those whose happy lot it will be to live in that golden 
age. 

“ Still happier mortals, 
Sons of the dawn now burst its portals ; 
Born where the light is stronger, bolder, 
Whilst we are waning, dimmer, older. 


Upon our dust come these to trample— 
Of mould etherial, soul more ample. 


Oh, to be young! whilst good is growing! 
And Time is some new wonder showing! 
Now Darkness past, the old, is waning ; 
And wide and wider Christ is reigning. 
Far and near the Lord’s Creation 

Fast hastens to its renovation— 

Till man, new-born, in Love’s endeavour— 
Heaven and the earth are one forever!” 


3. The Philanthropic Element; or the tendency of all 
the great movements of the time to elevate, improve and 
bless humanity. 

More and more mankind are coming into the belief that 
they are one, and that their highest interests and their tru- 
est life are identical. The great and beautiful truth of 
human brotherhood is getting deeper and deeper every 
day into the heartof the world. The disfance between na- 
tions and classes is growing less continually. And though 
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the resort to violence is not yet quite given over, as we have 
said; yet the people everywhere are slowly coming into 
the faith, that it is better to love than to fight. These wars 
and strifes, these divisions and hates; this outward antag- 
onism of interest to interest, of life to life, is unnatural and 
unnecessary. Men are growing weary of it, and are 
yearning for restand peace. They are beginning to real- 
ize the great truth, that if the teeth wound the tongue, or 
the hand tear the eye, or one limb inflict injury upon 
another, the whole body suffers; and so he that doeth 
wrong, doeth it against himself as well as against his 
brother. 

And that word Brother—it is getting for itself a meaning 
in this age, it has never had before; a meaning greater than 
a country or a belief, a meaning greater than the circum- 
stances of birth or character. The divine idea embodied 
in it, is repudiating all national and sectional distinctions; 
all divisions growing out of religion, language, color, 
wealth, or any of the mere accidents of life. It insists on 
the common humanity which lies below all these, with its 
universal sympathies, and its holy bonds of mutual affec- 
tion and interest. Lifting itself on the white wings of 
God’s great truth, it sweeps above the loftiest mountains 
and over the broadest seas, proclaiming everywhere, to all 
men, “ Ye are brothers — of one flesh and blood; Peace, 
peace forevermore!’ And the genius of humanity re- 
sponding to the heavenly utterance, has already caught up 
the golden chain of Friendship, Love and Truth; and fol- 
lowing the path of the sun, will not rest from her glorious 
flight, until she has encircled the earth with its glittering 
links, and fastened it forever to the throne of God, the All 
in all! 

The great movements of the age are all based on this 
growing conviction; and are, in one way or another, ex- 
pressions of the unity of our race, the brotherhood of man, 
and the duty of seeking the welfare and blessedness of all 
and each, irrespective of the accidents of the outer, or the 
differences of the inner, life. Philanthropy, love of man, 
originates and directs them in every phase of their devel- 
opement. It is the deep fountain, forth from which flow 
the numerous streams of mercy that are freshening ane 
beautifying the world-wilderness, and gladdening the hearts 
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of the fallen and perishing wayfarers. Every reform that 
starts up now, strikes at this issue. Every step taken for- 
ward, is taken for the whole, and not a part. Every 
mighty movement which agitates the waters of society, 
demands the recognition of this sublime truth of One in 
All, and All in One; and seeks to make practical the fam- 
ily relationship, and to deepen and strengthen the family 
love. 

The ery of the people of England for a National Re- 
form, and asystem of National Education, and the atten- 
tive ear given to this cry in the high places of rule and 
royalty; the coming Constitution of Prussia; and. the 
introduction of the representative element into the Papal 
government, and into Turkish despotism — these are dec- 
larations of the great doctrine of equal rights ; declarations 
that governments must be philanthropic, and are bound to 
seek the good of the people. 

The Ragged Schools of Edinburg and Manchester and 
St. Giles, gathering up the young beggars and criminals 
from the streets, and clothing, feeding and teaching them, 
and the movements in the same direction which are begin- 
ning in our own land; the incipient efforts to prevent 
crime, rather than encourage it and then punish it — these 
also proceed on the same broad ground of the unity and 
identity of the common life. These children belong to 
the great family, and have a right to the possibility and the 
means of living virtuously, before they are chained and 
choked to death for living viciously. The old legal saying, 
“Ignorantia legis neminem excusat,” is getting obsolete. 
It is beginning to be felt that ignorance of the law is an 
excuse ; that before one can fairly be guilty, he must be 
told there is a law —and before he is crushed for his 
wrong, he has a right to know first that it is wrong. 

So the earnest efforts making to humanize the brute dis- 
cipline, and soften the horrors of the prison-house, and 
make the suffering of the transgressor curative, restoring 
him again to society and himself — this also comes of the 
solemn truth that the criminal is our brother, though degra- 
ded and stained with sin — and that if, through neglect, or 
want, or passion, he has become a wild beast; it is for us, 
through patience and love, to make him a man again. 

The wide spread and noble labors of Missionary and 
Bible Societies spring up from the same great philanthro- 
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py; and are, in their way,a recognition of the one truth, 
that all are God’s children, and those who have, are only 
stewards for those who have not. 

And the voice that has been lifted up against war, and 
the settlement of national disputes by the sword and mus- 
ket; which is growing louder and stronger every day, 
even in the midst of victories — and the increasing abhor- 
rence of slavery, and the stern protest everywhere issued 
against its extension and continuance — these too are born 
of the same great truth, of the same great love of man; a 
truth which will not sanction wrong in the government, 
more than in the individual; a love which will not silently 
suffer an injury to be done to our brother. 

In a word, these, and all the individual and associated 
efforts making to lift up the fallen, to educate the ignorant, 
to put away bigotry and religious strife and persecution, to 
remove the evils of poverty and disease, to secure for labor 
a fair compensation, and protect the widow and fatherless 
—dall these spring from the fountain head of universal 
love, and together constitute one of the most potent and 
beneficent elements in the great social regeneration which 
is opening upon us. All these show that there is a better 
era approaching, that the world is slowly sweeping through 
the shadows of the night into the welcome sun-light, and 
the warm, grateful air of an everlasting day! 

And to this, every thing is calling us with earnest 
speech. Every thing is beckoning us forward, and urging 
that, breaking away from old influences and habits and 
institutions; we let the “dead past bury its dead;” and, 
in the present, work, and suffer, and sacrifice for the future. 
And we feel certain that, 


“ Not in vain the distance beacons — 
Forward, forward let us range. 

Let the peoples spin forever 
Down the ringing grooves of change — 


“ For I doubt not through the ages 
One increasing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of man are widen’d 
With the process of the suns, 


“ Men, our brothers, men, the workers, 
Ever reaping something new — 

That which they have done but earnest 

Of the things that they shall do.” 
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Yes, what has been done, and what is doing, is only the 
earnest of what shall yet be wrought out in the name of 
humanity. ‘The elements of thought, association and phi- 
lanthropy in the great meaning of the word, acting in com- 
bination, are destined to accomplish more, far more than 
has yet entered into our faith, or even imagination. As I 
have already said, we are only at the portals of the morn- 
ing — the full glory of the day lies far out in the distance. 
Generations will come and go — yea, centuries may pass 
away before the sun is overhead. Slowly the shadows of 
great events pass over the dial of time. Slowly, changes 
that affect the destinies of nations and the race, get forward 
to their issues. Ages roll by while nature is gathering up 
her strength for some great physical revolution, recon- 
structing the earth’s surface for a new race. So in the 
moral and social world, time is needful for the develope- 
ment and combination of those elements of change which, 
as it were, re-lay the foundations, and re-build the whole 
frame-work of society; and renew the face of the earth 
till it smiles in beauty like the olden Paradise. 

But, however long the way or the time, we shall come 
to this at last. It is the inspiration and the prophecy of 
the Present looking into the face of the Future. It was not 
all an idle fantasy, that golden age of the old poets, which 
floated through their visions like the glory of the coming 
sun. And those lofty-souled Hebrew bards—they saw 
afar off the radiance of this divine era, and caught glimpses 
of this moral Eden of the world, when they burst forth 
into those magnificent strains, those God-given utterances, 
which make the Bible so wonderful, so unequalled a book. 
So in all time and place, the loving and the divine ones 
have seen, in the distance, the splendor of this great day 
streaming up into the heavens; and in the light of it, 
have learned to labor and to wait! 

And, in conclusion, I would add, that this is the lesson 
which we of this generation have need to take to our- 
selves. Learn to labor and to wait! Let us earnestly do 
what is in us to help forward this great regeneration. Let 
us with a patient faith, with a never-wearying, never- 
doubting love, work diligently in our day and place, 
knowing that the seed sown by us in tears, will spring up 
in future years unto a noble harvest. T. B. fT. 
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Arr. XIX. 


The Archeology of the Earth and its Inhabitants. 


The Ancient World; or Picturesque Sketches of Creation. By D. 
T. Ansted, M. A., F. R. S., F. G. S.; Professor of Geology in King’s 
College, London, &c. &c. London: John Van Voorst, Paternoster 
Row, 1847. 8vo. pp. 408. 


To arational and moral inhabitant of our planet, desi- 
rous of finding his true place in the scale of being, and 
of comprehending his relations to the universe, few inqui- 
ries can be more natural or of greater interest than the one 
indicated by the title of this volume, and which has fre- 
quently presented itself to the mind of man before it 
became an object of scientific research ; “ What forms of 
organic existence preceded me onthe globe? The stream 
of life, which now animates and beautifies the face of 
nature — has it forever flowed ina circle, without having 
had a beginning, and with no increase in its volume or 
force? or did it have its rise, first in little rivulets, at the 
bidding of an unseen Power, and afterwards receives 
fresh and repeated augmentations from the same Source, 
until it has reached its present state? And if it be true 
that the representatives of my own race have not existed 
eternally, and that the earth, previously to their introduc- 
tion, was not an uninhabited solitude, what were the char- 
acteristics of the vegetable and animal structures which 
flourished on its bosom, from the time of its creation up to 
the period when my own species made their appearance ” 

In preceding ages, this inquiry has been made with 
little hope of ever obtaining a satisfactory answer; an im- 
pervious veil hung over the past history of the earth, 
shrouding from human cognizance every monument of 
creative power anterior to the dawn of human experience. 
Tradition and history, indeed, as well as revelation, have 
rendered their verdict in favor of the conclusion, that the 
race of man has been in existence only a few thousand 
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years; but, until since the commencement of the present 
century, he has been furnished with no materials from 
which to form an enlightened opinion respecting the nature 
and history of the organizations that preceded him on the 
globe. ‘These materials have been furnished by the re- 
searches of Geology. So great has been the success of this 
science, within the last half century, in numbering the strata. 
composing the crust of the earth,and in detecting and 
classifying the organic structures which have been found 
therein entombed, from the most recent to the most ancient 
containing fossils, that it has finally reached a degree of 
perfection when it boldly pronounces itself competent to 
restore the principal features in its past history, and to give 
at least a correct outline of the different forms of vegeta- 
ble and animal life that have successively clothed and 
adorned its surface. These are disclosures, it must be ac- 
knowledged, which invest this branch of science with an 
interest not to be found in astronomy itself; for, though 
the latter has opened to our wondering view innumerable 
and ponderous bodies of matter revolving in the depths of 
space, it has not been able to prove them to be covered 
with organized and sentient products of divine power; 
while Geology has succeeded in demonstrating the earth 
to have been the theatre of life and animation thousands 
of years before man was permitted to tread its soil, and in 
detecting the character of the laws which presided over 
the organization and destiny of his predecessors on this 
mundane stage. “If it had been predicted a century 
ago,” says Bakewell, “that a volume would be discovered 
containing the natural history of the earliest inhabitants of 
the globe, who flourished and perished before the creation 
of man, with distinct impressions of the forms of genera 
of animals no longer existing on the earth,— what curios- 
ity would have been excited to see this wonderful volume! 
how anxiously would philosophers have waited for the 
discovery! But this volume is now discovered ; it is the 
volume of Nature, rich with the spoils of primeval ages, 
unfolded to the view of the attentive observer, in the 
strata that compose the crust of the globe.”! 

Fossil organic remains, or the petrified forms of vegeta- 


1 Introduction to Geology, p. 18. 
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ble and animal bodies, have received the attention and 
excited the curiosity of philosophers, to a considerable de- 
gree, in nearly every preceding age. Zenophanes, who 
wrote something like five centuries before the Christian 
era, was struck with the sight of large quantities of petri- 
fied shells on high mountains and in deep places of the 
earth ; he also aael the existence of the impressions of 
fish in the quarries of Syracuse and in a rock at Paros; 
from which facts he concluded, not only wisely, that these 
places were once covered by the sea, but rashly, that the 
earth has existed forever. Herodotus, about a century later, 
speaks of shells being found in the mountains of Egypt, 
and concludes, from this circumstance and the saltish em- 
anations that injured the pyramids, that the sea had slowly 
retired from those places.?— ‘wo hundred years later, 
Erosthenes made very nearly the same observations in 
regard to shells; and his observations were not long after- 
wards repeated by Strabo and Zanthus of Lydia. Fossils 
engaged the attention of Epicurus; but instead of regard- 
ing them as relics of once living bodies, he appears to have 
ascribed their origin, as he did that of the entire universe, 
to a fortunate but undesigned concourse and concretion of 
small particles of matter. Pliny, who wrote during the 
first century of the Christian era, went so far in the study 
of petrified shells as to give names to several species 
which have descended to our times. During the Middle 
Ages, but little was done in this department of study. In 
the thirteenth century, much curiosity was cxcited at the 
discovery of a branch of a tree on which was a bird’s nest 
containing birds, all turned to stone; but these wonders 
were accounted for by the disciples of Aristotle without 
supposing them to have been ever in a living state, con- 
ceiving them to have been produced by equivocal genera- 
tion, or the plastic powers af nature. But it was not till 
the sixteenth century, that the subject began to com- 
mand any considerable interest and discussion. In 
rebuilding the citadel of St. Felix, at Verona, it was dis- 
covered that the rock on which it was based was full of 
petrified shells. It was contended by Fracastoro and one 
or two others of that period, that these and other fossil 
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bodies had all belonged to living creatures, which had 
formerly moved and multiplied where their remains are 
now found; while the majority of those who gave them 
their attention were content to regard them as “ the sports 
of nature.” In the following century, cabinets and cata- 
logues of fossils began to be formed; though little real 
progress was made towards a consistent explanation of 
their origin. While many still regarded them as “the 
sports of nature,’ some ascribed their origin to “a power 
latent in the earth,” some to the seeds of fishes and shells, 
which had vegetated and grown in a productive soil; and 
in considering the fossil bones of Elephants, some, calling 
themselves profound philosophers, gravely argued that they 
had been produced by “ the tumultuous movements of ter- 
restrial exhalations !” while others, with equal gravity and 
wisdom, concluded that they were the bones of the fallen 
angels! There was an increasing number, however, who 
maintained that all petrified substances were the remains 
of bodies that had formerly lived either in the water or on 
the land; but the greater part of those who adopted this 
opinion, argued, for a long time, that they had all been de- 
posited in the places where they now occur by the deluge 
of Noah, conceiving it impossible that the earth should 
have been inhabited by living beings any length of time 
prior to the creation of man. During the eighteenth cen- 
tury, this was the great subject of dispute between the 
students of geological changes and organic remains ; some 
referring the deposition of all rocks containing fossils to 
the action of the deluge; others maintaining that the ac- 
credited influence of that event is insufficient to account 
for the facts in the case, inasmuch as the greater part of 
disentombed fossils bear evidence of having been deposi- 
ted in a tranquil state of the elements, and as the remains 
of some animals had been discovered whose genera and 
species had long been extinct, and which must therefore 
have existed ages before the creation of the human race. 
It was reserved for Cuvier, in the commencement of the 
present century, to reduce this difficult branch of study 
from a state of chaos to one of order and beauty. The 
wand of his power, through whose magic influence he 
called back to life, as it were, the dead gf former ages, was 
his skill in comparative anatomy. After acquiring a 
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familiar acquaintance with the structure and habits of the 
existing races of animals, and applying this knowledge to 
the investigation of fossil bodies, he was able, from the 
examination of a single bone, or even the fragment of a 
bone, to reconstruct the whole animal to which it had be- 
longed, so as to describe its form, size, habits, and the kind 
of food on which it had subsisted. In this manner he 
succeeded in restoring and describing upwards of a hun- 
dred and fifty distinct species of quadrupeds, whose bones 
had been found in the neighborhood of Paris ; ; nearly one 
third of which he determined to have belonged to extinct 
races, that is, species which existed and perished before 
the introduction of the existing tribes. In fact, he soon 
brought himself to the conclusion, from the most rigid in- 
duction, that the number of extinct species is far greater 
than the living ones; that the difference in structure 
between living animals and those found in a fossil state 
increases with the age of the deposits or strata containing 
organic remains; and that this difference establishes the 
reality and relative age of the several deposits or strata 
themselves, from the uppermost to the lowermost exhibit- 
ing traces of organic life. Finding no vestiges of plants 
or animals in the rocks called “ primitive ” or “ primary,” 
he at once inferred that there was a period, far back in the 
history of the earth, when it was a mere mineral mass, 
untenanted by a living form, and that between that remote 
period and the creation of our own species, several quite 
different and distinct orders or systems of organic life, each 
covering immense periods of time, successively flourished 
and perished upon its surface.4 

These conclusions, at nearly the same time, were 


3 Revolutions of the Surface of the Globe, p. 66. 

4 Aneloquent English writer thus speaks of the labors of this Newton 
of Natural History : “While our geologists were working in chains, 
[ in consequence of their narrow views of the Mosaic chronology and 
deluge ] the unfettered genius of Cuvier was ranging over the prime- 
val ages, when the primary rocks rose in insulated grandeur from the 
deep, and when the elements of life had not yet received their p1viNE 
commission. From the age of solitude he passed to the busy age of 
life ; when plants first dec ked the plains, when the majestic pine threw 
its picturesque shadows over the earth, and the tragic sounds of carniv- 
orous life rang among her forests. But these plains were again to be 
desolated, and these sounds again tobe hushed. The glories of organ- 
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confirmed and greatly expanded by the researches of 
Lamarck in fossil Chonchology, of Adolphe Brongniart 
in fossil Botany, and of Agassiz, in fossil Ichthyology ; 
and, more recently, by the labors and splendid illustrations 
of Buckland, Sedgewick, Mantell, De la Beche, Mur- 
chison, Lyell, Owen, and others, until the study has at 
length reached the dignity of a science. It is called Pa- 
leontology, or the science of Organic Remains. “ Pushing 
research to its limits,” says one of the American cultivae 
tors of this great field of study, “we seem nearly to have 
reached the bounds of the accessible past, in the diminu- 
tion, and at last the total disappearance of fossils in the 
earlier strata. Our science has reached the point just at- 
tained by geography. No conjectural continent is left for 
a geological Columbus to discover — no great region re- 
mains unvisited, and no principal boundary undrawn. 
} The business of the present and future generations of ge- 
ologists, is to establish with all the precision admissible, 
by science, the exact limits which divide the many districts 
of ancient time into which they have penetrated ; to define 
the position, so to speak, of each known coast, and to 
bring to light such lesser districts as may yet lie undiscov- 
ered within their more conspicuous borders.” ® 

The latest work that has reached our notice, presenting 
the embodied results of these investigations and discove- 
ries, is the one whose title we have prefixed to this article. 
Although adding little to the stock of materials previ- 
ously furnished to us, it is, in every respect, a most 
admirable volume, and one which few can read without 
interest and profit. It is simple and natural in arrange- 
ment, clear and graphic in its style, and at the same time 
cautious and philosophical in its generalizations and con- 
clusions. ‘Though dealing with the department of natural 
history lying farthest from direct observation, and teeming 

































ic life disappeared, and new forms of animal and vegetable being 
welcomed the dawn of a better cycle. Thus did the great magician of 
the charnal house survey from his pyramid of bones, the successive 
ages of life and death; thus did he conjure up the spoils of pre-existing 
worlds, the noblest offering which man ever laid upon the altar of its 
Sovereien.”—Edinburgh Review, Vol. Ixv. p. 12. 

= D. Rogers’ Address before American Geplogists and Naturalists, 
p. 
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with the greatest wonders, and which the uninitiated are 
disposed to regard as entirely fabulous, the author, true to 
the spirit of his noble science, never allows his imagina- 
tion to out-travel and distort the decision of his judgment, 
guided by the strictest laws of induction ; and while he is 
truly successful in essaying to give “ Picturesque Sketches 
of Creation,” he has drawn no pictures tbe distinct mono- 
graphs of which had not been furnished to his hands in 
the disentombed relics of former ages. But it is not our 
present purpose to review this book; and in fulfilling the 
object before us, in presenting our readers with as full a 
statement of the results of paleontological research as our 
prescribed limits will permit, we shall draw but little from 
its well-filled pages. In giving this statement, we shall 
strictly confine ourselves to the presentation of facts and 
conclusions which have been admitted into the pale of 
science, letting the savans of fossil geology speak for 
themselves, though taking the iiberty to employ our own 
language, as little burdened with the technicalities of the 
science as possible. The relations of these disclosures to 
the principles of religious truth, especially as they bear 
upon the Scripture doctrine .of creation, must be deferred 
to another time. 

Of the amount of organic life that has prevailed on the 
earth, we may form some conception from the number and 
thickness of the strata which are found to contain its relies 
or impressions. The precise number of the fossiliferous 
strata, that is, of strata containing the remains of organic 
existence, is not satisfactorially determined; but it is so 
great, amounting, at least, to several hundreds, that it has 
been found convenient to arrange them into classes or 
groups, generally called formations, in order to render 
their explanation simple and intelligible. ‘The most im- 
portant of these groups, expressive of as many periods in 
the history of the earth, may be represented by the follow- 
ing: 

Tabular view of the Fossiliferous Strata. 


Alluvium, or Modern. 
Diluvium or Drift. 
Plioce. 
TERTIARY. Miocene, 


Eocene. 
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( Chalk. 
Wealden. 
Oolite. 
SECONDARY. { New Red Sandstone. 
Magnesian. 
Carboniferous, or Coal. 


Old Red Sandstone. 
TRANSITON. ; Silurian. 


Cambrian. 


The lowermost or oldest grand division, including the 
Cambrian and Silurian deposits, resting on Primary or 
Non-fossiliferous rocks, embraces those strata which bear 

marks of having been formed while the earth was under- 
going a transition from an inhabitable to a habitable state, 
and covers the first great period of organic life on the 
globe ; while the Secondary and Tertiary series, as their 
names imply, indicate the second and third great periods of 
vegetable and animal existence in past time. Each of 
these strata, it must be remembered, was once the upper- 
most, constituting the earth’s surface, and covered, to some 
extent, with living and moving forms, which not only had 
their birth, but their entombment, for the most part, at least, 
in the same quiet manner as is the order of nature at pres- 
ent; as appears from the orderly and preserved state in 
which their remains are now found; and when it is con- 
sidered, that these strata are proved to have an aggregate 
thickness of more than thirty five thousand feet, or 
upwards of six miles, we are overwhelmed with astonish- 
ment and wonder at a view of the amount of organic 
existence with which the face of our planet has been hon 
cessively clothed and peopled, and of the length of the 
period which must have elapsed during this long series of 
creations and destructions, of growth and decay. 

Our wonder is scarcely less, when we consider what has 
been really ascertained in regard to the comparative num- 
ber of living and extinct species. According to the best 
authorities, there have now been discovered the remains of 
something like ten thousand distinct species of vegetable 


6 The names which we have employed to indicate the three grand di 
visions of Geological time, particularly that of Transition, are gradually 
going out of use among geologists, and in theiy place are substituted 
terms of a Greek origin, —Palezoic, Mesozoic, and Canozoic, signifying 
the first, second, and third great periods of organic life on the globe. 
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and animal existence in a fossil state; not more than six 
or seven hundred of which have any representatives in 
the living creation. Far more than ten times the number 
of ascertained fossil species began and ended their career, 
before the existing races, with man at their head, appeared 
on the stage ; and when we reflect, that what has been dis- 
covered in this field is but an approximation to the truth, 
and that each of the ten thousand ascertained species has 
had its legions of individuals as its representatives ; and 
also, what is acknowledged by every paleontologist, that, 
in the lower or more ancient formations, the proportion of 
individuals to the species was vastly greater than in more 
recent organisms, we are led to perceive that the orb which 
we inhabit has been covered by a succession and an 
amount of organic and sentient existence, of which all 
that has existed on its face and been gathered to its bosom, 
since the creation of our own species, can give us but a 
faint and meagre conception. 

In giving a sketch of the present state of knowledge 
respecting these pre-existing forms of animated nature, we 
begin with the vestiges of the vegetable kingdom. The 
remains of vegetable forms are detected in a great variety 
of conditions — sometimes as peet-wood and submerged 
forests, sometimes in calcarious and silecious petrifactions, 
sometimes in the form of coal and lignite, and sometimes 
in the impressions of leaves, stems and fruits in beds of 
rocks, which once constituted the soil in which the trees or 
plants grew. Many valuable minerals, found at different 
depths in the earth, are also traced to a vegetable origin. 
The amber which is dug from the clay beds in the eastern 
yart of England, and brought so plentifully from the shores 
of the Baltic, is, with hardly a doubt, a fossil resin, being 
the preserved secretion of coniferous trees, such as pines 
and firs, which grew in former ages on or near those local- 
ities. The diamond, which is pure charcoal, in the 
language of Dr. Mantell, “is probably a vegetable secre- 
tion, that has acquired a crystalline structure from electro- 
chemical action.” The traces of vegetable productions 
have been discovered in all the groups of the fossiliferous 
strata, except perhaps in the lowest or Cambrian; for 
though the vestiges of between twenty and thirty species 


of the lower orders of animal life, such as shells, corals 
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and zoophites, have been detected in this series of rocks, 
no distinct relics of vegetable forms have yet been discov- 
ered in them. It would be rash, however, to conclude 
that no plants existed at that early ‘period, for not only is 
their existence acknowledged to be essential to the support 
of animal life, in all its forms, but they may have existed 
at the time without transmitting their relics to our times, as 
their forms are more volatile and perishable than those of 
animals. ‘he first distinct traces of them are met with in 
the Silurian group, and they are plentifully scattered 
through all the subsequent formations. The number of 
known species of fossil plants is very nearly a thousand. 
Although this probably affords an insight into but a very 
small portion of the variety and extent of the vegetation 
that has successively flourished on the globe, it has given 
a clue to some generalizations of a most interesting char- 
acter, as furnishing a key to an explanation of the ancient 
Floras of the earth. From the data here offered, Brong- 
nairt, Lindley, amd other eminent fossil botanists have con- 
sidered themselves qualified to divide the history of the 
ancient vegetation into three great periods or epochs, each 
marked by somewhat peculiar forms. 

The first begins with the earliest signs of vegetative 
matter in the lower fossiliferous strata, and extends to the 
top of the Carboniferous group. The plants of this peri- 
od were chiefly remarkable for the simplicity of their 
structure, and at the same time for the general greatness of 
theirsize. The first vegetable forms that seem to have ap- 
peared to enliven the face of nature, and to serve as tubes 
of communication and support from the mineral to the an- 
imal kingdom, were marine plants, called alge, fuci, or 
sea weeds, such as now grow at the bottom of deep seas 
in hot climates. This was the character of the vegetation 
through the Silurian and Old Red Sandstone periods, no 
traces of terrestrial or land vegetation having been detected 
_ their deposits. But in the early part of the Carboniferous 

ra, “the dry land” began to “appear” above the surface of 
a cia apparently shoreleas ocean ; and it seems not to 
have been long before it was cov ered with a most luxuri- 
ant vegetation. ‘That our anthricitic and bituminous coal 
is the mineralized vegetable product of that period, is no 
longer doubted by geologists. Not only have the entire 
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trunks of trees, themselves turned to coal, with roots ter- 
minating downwards in underlying beds of clay or shale,’ 
been discovered in the deposits of this ancient epoch, 
which have an average thickness of three thousand feet, 
but upwards of three hundred species of plants detected 
and described as having constituted the vegetation in 
which the coal had its origin. The greater portion of 
these restored or described plants were gigantic and ar- 
borescent ferns, and the principal part of the residue, 
Lepidodendra, Equisetace and Sigil/aria, with corres- 
ponding dimensions. How greatly the vegetation of the 
Carboniferous epoch differed from that now covering the 
earth, will be seen from a few well attested facts. ‘The 
ferns of the coal attained the height of from forty to fifty 
feet; whereas, at present, represented by our common 
brake, they rarely reach over four feet — except in south- 
ern or warm climates. The Lepidodendra, now known as 
club mosses and ground pine, rarely reaching three feet 
high, in the ancient world grew to the height of thirty and 
forty feet. ‘The Equisetacee, now represented by the scour- 
ing rushes of our swamps, and which rarely exceed three 
feet in length, with a stalk half an inch in diameter, during 
the Carboniferous era attained the height of from fifteen 
to twenty feet, with stalks from six inches to a foot in 
thickness. And it is worthy of special consideration, that 
this kind of vegetation, at once so simple and magnificent, 
seems to have prevailed over the entire surface of the earth 
at that remote period, at least over all its surface then 
above the water; the same species of plants being found 
in the coal of New Holland, Van Dieman’s Land, various 
districts in Asia, eastern, northern and western Europe, 
and America, from Alabama to Melville Island; thus af- 
fording conclusive evidence, that the temperature of the 
atmosphere, in that period of the earth’s history, was both 
higher and more equable, than it is at present. This 
seems an unavoidable inference from the preserved relics 
of the botany of that epoch, it having been analagous, all 
over the globe, to the existing vegetation on the islands 
and archipelagoes of tropical climates. 


7 Lyell, in examining the coal-beds in Nova Scotia, detected the exist- 
ence of more than ten forests of fossil trees, lying one above another, 
with great regularity and order, between interveneing beds of clay and 
shale.— Travels in orth America, vol. ii. p. 149. 
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The second great epoch of fossil vegetation extends 
from the close of the former one to the top of the chalk. 
The vegetation of this period is characterized by being less 
stately and magnificent than in the former one, but as sup- 
plying this deficiency by having greater variety and 
complexity of structure. Some families, as the Calamites 
and the Sigillaria, die out; the number of ferns decreases, 
and new families, as the Cicade#, Zamize and other 
Comfere, appear to fill their places. The flora of this 
period, it should be remarked, bears a close resemblance 
to that now covering the maratime districts of New Hol- 
land and the Cape of Good Hope, and therefore indicates 
a gradual reduction of the earth’s temperature, or rather of 
its atmosphere, since the period of the growth of the vege- 
tation of the coal. 

The third great botanical epoch covers the period of the 
Tertiary deposits, and it varies from the vegetation of the 
preceding eras, chiefly, in an increased multiplicity of 
forms. Some of the more simple yet stately plants of 
those former eras disappear, and others, generally of a 
more complex organization, are called into existence. The 
grasses, SO necessary to the support of ruminating ani- 
mals, had appeared in small quantities in the Secondary 
great period of geological time, yet they receive their full 
developement only in the Tertiary ; and it is not till during 
this epoch, that the willows, elms, sycamores, and other 
species that flourish in the temperate zone, make their ap- 
pearance. A few palms appear below the Tertiary, but 
they are not fully developed till we reach our historical pe- 
riod, when a thousand species crown the vegetable world. 
The botany of this third period, it should be added, was 
like the vegetation now covering the continents of our 
temperate latitudes, indicating, of course, a continued 

gradual reduction of the temperature of the atmosphere 
since the earth first became habitable by living forms. 

We now turn to a view of the fossil history of a more 
interesting department of animated nature,—the animal 
kingdom. All known animals were arranged by Cuvier, 
according to leading characteristics in their structure, into 
four orand divisions,— Vertebrata, (animals having a 
spinal column,) Molusca, (animals with soft bodies,) 
Articulata, (having an external crust, 6dr hard skin,) and 
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Radiata, (having a ray-like structure.) The first great 
class is represented by fishes, reptiles, birds and mam- 
malia; the second, by shells; the third, by worms, insects 
and lobauire’ and ‘the fourth, by the star-fishes ind sea- 
urchins of our coasts. It appears from the researches of 
geologists, that each of these several classes, in some of 
their forms or modifications, has been in existence through- 
out the whole period of foupidiheous geological time, end 
their decayed and petrified bodies have contributed an 
amount of material to the now solid strata of the earth 
which may well fill us with wonder and at the same time 
with admiration. Commencing with the lowest and minu- 
test in the scale of organization, and proceeding upward 
through the several grades of organic life, till we include 
man himself, we will now attempt to lead the reader 
through the vaults of the great charnel-house of the Past, 
and point out to him the principal forms of sentient exis- 
tence with which the face of our planet has been succes- 
sively inhabited. 

Of the fossil remains of the Radiata, by some writers 
denominated Zoophiles, about two thousand species have 
been determined ; and although but few of them are large 
enough to be seen by the utanctotéd eye, whole meatal 
masses are found to be mainly composed of the relics of 
their once pliant and sportive forms. The principal classes 
of these animals are the Evhinoderma, ( or animals witha 
spiny skin,) the Infusoria, or animalcules, and the Poly- 
ptarta, or coral animals. The first class, whose remains 
are found among the earliest traces of animal existence in 
the earth’s strata, though much larger in size than the rep- 
resentatives of the two latter cl: asses, appear to have been 
the lowest in organization, having very much the form of 
a vegetable, w ith no powers of locomotion, being fixed to 
the bottom of the ocean, or to a piece of wood, with abil- 
ity only to move as far as these curious animals could 
reach by bending a very flexible and somewhat long col- 
umn, admirably adapted to their purpose. At least, this 
was true of the Crinoidea,a genus of this class which 
have attracted much attention, partly from their great 
beauty, and partly on account of their being almost wholly 
unknown in the living creation, only one or two existing 
species having been ‘discovered while the known fossil 
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species exceed a hundred and thirty. In form, they re- 
semble the lily, and have long been called Stone Lilies ; 
and low as they are in the scale of organization, the num- 
ber of little bones or joints composing the skeleton of a 
single individual encrenite or stone-lily has been found to 
axcunad twenty six thousand, and of single pentairinite,— 
one having a pentagonal stem, upwards of one hundred 
and fifty thousand. ‘*We may judge of the degree to which 
these animals flourished among the first inhabitants of the 
sea, from the countless myriads of their petrified remains 
which fill so many Limestone beds of the Transition 
Formations, and compose vast strata of Entrochal marble, 
extending over large tracts of country in Northern Europe 
and North America. ‘The substance of this marble is 
often almost as entirely made up of the petrified bones of 
Encrenites, as a corn-rick is composed of straws. Man 
applies it to construct his palace and adorn his sepulchre, 
but there are few who know, and fewer still who appre- 
ciate the surprising fact, that much of this marble is 
composed of the skeletons of millions of organized beings, 
once endowed with life, and susceptible of enjoyment, 
which after performing the part that was for a while 
assigned them in living nature, have contributed their re- 
mains towards the composition ‘of the mountain masses of 
the earth.’’® 

The recent discoveries 1n the history of fossil Infusoria, 
or animalcules, are still more astonishing. ‘These infine- 
tesimal animals, the most of which are too small to be 
detected without the aid of the microscope, were formerly 
regarded as the simplest of all creatures in organization, 
and were thought, in fact, to be little more than mere par- 
ticles of matter endowed with vitality; but it has been 
ascertained, particularly by the labors of Professor Ehren- 
berg, that they are as perfect in their organization a as any 
of the higher animals. He has discovered in them not 
only regular mouths, teeth, eves, and stomachs, but mus- 
cles, nerves, glands, intestines, and organs for the perpetu- 
ation of their species; and yet, many of them are not 
more than twenty four thousandth of an inch in diameter! 
He has also ascertained that some are brought into exist- 
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8 Buckland, Bridgewater Treatise, i. p. 323. 
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ence by regular birth, some by being hatched from eggs, 
some by the spontaneous multiplication of each other’s 
bodies ; and so great are their powers of re-production, he 
informs us, that from a single individual a million were 
produced in ten days, on the eleventh day four millions, 
and on the twelvth, sixteen millions. Their fossil ances- 
tors, like themselves, were clothed as were the ancient 
warriors, in mail, having been covered by a shield, com- 
posed either of sileca, lime, or oxide of iron; and when 
their battle of life was over, they left behind them their 
shields as their only legacy to future generations. The 
weight of one of these shields has been found to be about 
one hundred and eighty seven millionth part of a 
grain, and it takes forty one thousand millions of them to 
make a cubic inch; and, surprising as it may appear, it has 
been discovered that these shields actually constitute vast 
masses of soils and rocks, extending over wide districts. 
A large portion of the sand of the Lybian desert, and 
the chalk hills of England, have not only been found to be 
chiefly composed of their remains, but a large number and 
variety of limestone and marble beds, of various geolog- 
ical ages. Several deposits of this character have been 
discovered by President Hitchcock in this State; but the 
most remarkable discovery of this kind that has been 
made in this country, and perhaps in the world, has been 
the detection of stratum belonging to the. Eocene or Mio- 
cene epoch, in Virginia, by Professor W. B. Rogers, 
having a thickness of more than twenty feet, and covering 
many thousand acres, “consisting almost exclusively of 
the silecious shields of minute infusoria.”? In view of 
these facts, the philosopher can join the poet in the 
exclamation, 


“The dust we tread upon was once alive !” 


Little less wonderful are the ascertained results in 
regard to the agency of fossil Polyparia, a large class of 
minute radiated animals, frequently called Zoophites, 
which have the power of secreting carbonate of lime, and 
of thus building up vast stony structures from the bottom 
to the surface of the ocean. ‘They are now very numer- 


9H. D. Rogers’ Address before American Geologists, &c., p. 36. 
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ous in the seas of tropical climates, and build coral reefs 
frequently extending hundreds of miles. ‘The known fos- 
sil species number three hundred and fifty, and their 
remains are traced, sometimes in immense beds of coral- 
line limestone and marble, throughout all the periods of 
fossil geology. ‘hey appear to have been developed on 
a magnificent scale during the earlier formations, espe- 
cially ‘during the deposition of the Silurian rocks, as they 
enter largely into their composition ; and as the corals of 
these ancient periods, now found fossil in northern lati- 
tudes, agree only with those at present living within the 
tropics, it appears quite certain that a higher and more 
equal temperature prevailed throughout the sea, during the 
remote epochs, than prevails at present,— a conclusion to 
which we were brought from a view of the Flora of those 
early chapters in our “world’s history. 

‘The Articulata, the second grand division of the animal 
kingdom, so named from being covered by envelopes con- 
nected by annulated plates or rings, of which the lobster, 
scorpion and insects are good examples, though they have 
lived throughout all the periods of geological time, as ap- 
pears from their remains , have supplied a smaller amount of 
fossil relics to the strata ‘of the earth, than any other class 
of animals, owing, probably, to the frailty of their struct- 
ure. Sev eral species of worms, inhabiting tubes, have left 
their remains in the ypper Sec ondary and Tertiary strata. 
Of fossil insects, nearly three hundred species have been 
discovered; of which about thirty occur in the Oolite,a 
few in the Wealden, and the greater part of the residue in 
a fresh water formation of the Tertiary group; though, 
quite recently, two or three species have been detected in 
the deposits of the Coal. Several species of spiders have 
been found in a fossil state,—two in the Oolite, the rest 
in fresh water Tertiary strata. A few years since, a fossil 
scorpion was discovered by Count Sternberg, in a re- 
markably unmutilated state, having twelve eyes, in a 
formation of the ancient coal, in Bohemia. But the most 
remarkable class of the fossil articulate was the Crustacea, 

—a class of animals characterized by a crustaceous exter- 
nal integument or shell ; of which more than sixty species 
have been discovered in the Jura limestone, and upwards 
of thirty in the Isle of Sheppey in the Thames. ‘The crab 
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and lobster tribes have been found fossil in the Oolitic 
and Chalk strata; and in a few instances, the king crab 
has been found in the Coal formation. But the most sin- 
gular and notable crustacian that has been brought to light 
is an extinct animal, called the ‘Trilobite, from having 
three parallel lobes or divisions in its body. Its remains 
have been found in almost every part of the globe,— all 
over Europe, in North and South America, and at the 
Cape of Good Hope. Upwards of sixty species have 
been brought to light, though it appears that the period of 
their existence was comparatively short, beginning their 
career in the early part of the Silurian period, and ending 
it in the Carboniferous, not a trace of them having been 
detected in any of the later formations. Their general 
length was from four to six inches, though one has been 
found in Ohio by Professor Locke, and described by him 
in the Report of the geology of that State, measuring 
twenty one inches in length! The most curious fact in 
regard to these long-extinct animals, is the discovered con- 
struction of their eyes, the form and size of which have 
been preserved in the mud, now fossil, in which their re- 
mains were deposited. Each eye was fixed in its socket 
in such a manner, that it was incapable of rolling on an 
orbit, in attempting to look from one object to another; but 
this apparent defect was compensated by their extraordi- 
nary number, amounting to several hundred in each 
individual, and by the manner in which they were dis- 
posed, being curiously arranged and set in little cones or 
tubes protruding from the head, so as to afford each ani- 
mal hundreds of visual organs. ‘This discovery has been 
justly adduced by Buckland as affording additional proof 
of the reality of design in the works of creation, and as 
showing that the eyes of the ancient inhabitants of the 
ocean were created with the same wise relations to the 
laws of light as the visual organs of animals at present 
existing.” 

The third great branch of the animal kingdom, — the 
Mollusca, a name signifying soft-bodied animals, but which 
are mostly covered with shells, and are therefore getting to 
be called Testacea, have left a larger quantity of their re- 


10 Bridgewater Treatise, i. 299 — 304. 
VOL. IV. 26 
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mains in a fossil state, than any other class of animals, 
excepting, however, the Infusoria. Beginning with the 
earliest traces of living forms on the globe, arid extending 
through every age and formation to our own times, some 
being peculiar to the sea, some to the land, and some to 
fresh-water rivers and lakes, they have played a part in the 
system of organic nature which entitles them to the. first 
rank, in the scale of importance, in the eyes of those who 
would read and interpret the hieroglyphics in which her 
past history has been written. On account of their exist- 
ence in all the fossiliferous strata, and their great ability in 
resisting the decomposing power of “the tooth of 'Time,” 
they have been styled by Lyell “the medals principally 
employed by nature in recording the chronology of past 
events.”!!_ Upwards of six thousand species have been dis- 
covered in a fossil state; not more than one third of which 
have been ascertained to have any representations in the liv- 
ing world ; in other words, full two thirds of the known fossil 
species became extinct before the existing species were 
called into existence. ‘To a diligent comparison of the 
living with the fossil speeies, by the distinguished geolo- 
gist just quoted, we are indebted for the subdivision of the 
‘Tertiary period into three subordinate epochs,—the Eo- 
cene, the Miocene, and the Pliocene ; Eocene signifying 
dawn of recent, in allusion to the first appearance of recent 
species, the author finding but about five per cent. of ex- 
isting species in the shells of that epoch; Miocene, /ess 
recent, containing about twenty per cent. of recent species ; 
Pliocene, more recent, embracing strata in which the shells 
are mostly of recent species, having only about five per 
cent. of extinct forms.” 

Our limits not allowing us to describe the several ascer- 
tained families of shells that have become extinct, and the 
order of the occurrence of their remains in the ancient 
strata, we must be content with a brief reference to a few 


11 Principles of Geology, i. 283. 

12 Principles of Geology, i. 244, 283. Elements of Geology, i. 281. 
In 1833, the number of shells found in the Tertiary strata amounted to 
3,036 species ; of which 1,238 were determined to belong to the Eocene 
group, 1,021 to the Miocene, and 777 to the Pliocene; and out of the 
whole number, only 568 were found to bt identical with existing 
species. 
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interesting facts derived from the study of their fossils. 
The most remarkable class of these long-extinct forms, 
was the Cephalopoda, or chambered shells, which began 
their career in the Transition period, flourished in vast 
numbers during the long epochs of the Secondary, branch- 
ing out into many large families, but receiving a check in 
the Tertiary, and so dying out, until, in our own times, 
they are known to have but a single surviving relative, 
which is the Nautilus, and of which only two species are 
known to exist. ‘These shells, like the Nautilus itself, 
were constituted with numerous and curiously-wrought 
divisions, forming beautiful internal cells or chambers, 
into which the inhabiting animals, by the aid of fitting 
membranes and muscles, could throw, at will, either air or 
water, and so rise to the surface or sink to the bottom of 
the seas in which they lived and on which they sailed, 
ages before man was permitted to learn and imitate their 
skill. Such was the Nummulite, whose remains consti- 
tute entire mountains, and whose forms are thickly found 
in the limestone of which the Sphynx and some of the 
Pyramids of Egypt are composed. Such, too, was the 
structure of the Belemnite, of whose remains nearly a 
hundred species have been discovered, but of which no 
traces have been detected in any period later than the 
Chalk. This animal, with many of its ancient relatives, 
was furnished with an apparatus which has been called 
an ink-bag, charged with a very black fluid, with which it 
could color the water, when approached by its enemies, 
and thus make good its escape; and it is a remarkable 
circumstance, that the substance of this fluid, called fossil 
ink, has been discovered in some of the limestone rocks in 
England, in such a state of preservation, that the paint 
formed from it cannot be distinguished from the best iow 
prepared by artists! Of the same construction, also, with 
the exception of the ink-bag, was the Ammonite family, 
the remains of which not less than three hundred species 
have been discovered. They varied in size from half an 
inch to four feet in diameter. They were exceedingly 
abundant during the Oolitic and Wealden periods, but ap- 
pear to have died out with the Chalk, leaving us only its 
somewhat distant relative, the Nautilus, with “its palace 
all of pearl,” from which we might imagine what must 
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We are now brought to notice the fossil history of the 
fourth and highest division of the animal kingdom, — the 
Vertebrata, —animals having a spinal column, with its 
chord or marrow terminatin 
well-marked tribes, — Fishes, Reptiles, Birds, and Mam- 
malia, with man at their head. 

Fishes, the lowest class in this division, have left the 
proof of their existence, either in their petrified bodies, 
their impressions, or their teeth, ir all the fossiliferous 
rocks, at least from the Silurian to the latest deposits ; and 
as this is not true of any other class of vertebral animals, 
the fossil remains of fish are of great geological impor- 
tance, as means of interpreting the past changes in the 
history of life on the globe. 
was consigned by Cuvier to M. Agassiz, who has shown 
himself worthy of the confidence reposed in him by his 
He has classed all fishes, existing and extinct, 
into four orders, according to the difference in their scales ; 
and so great is his skill, that he has been able, in nume- 
rous instances, from the examination of a single scale, or 
impression of a scale, to describe the principal features or 
characteristics of the fish to which it had belonged, and to 
assign it its true place in the system of nature. 
succeeded in the discovery and classification of something 
more than fifteen hundred species in a fossil state; and 
from a comparison of them with the living species, he has 
come to the same general conclusion, in regard to the ex- 
tinction of species, and the gradual departure from exist- 
ing types, as we penetrate downwards into the earth or 
batkwards into time, which has been reached by the stu- 
dents of other classes of organic remains. 
decided that all the fossil fishes whose relics he has exam- 
ined, are extinct; for though those of the Tertiary ap- 
proach in their character the living genera, “ with the sin- 
gle exception of one small fossil fish, peculiar to the clay- 
geodes of Greenland,” he remarks, “1 have found no ani- 
mal of this class in all the Transition, Secondary and 
Tertiary strata, which is specifically ?dentical with any fish 
In the inferior Tertiary formations, one-third 


preceptor. 
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of the fossil fishes even belong to genera that are wholly 
extinct ; below the Chalk there is not one of the genera of 
the fishes of the present time to be found;” and from 
the Oolite downwards, almost to the Silurian strata, he 
finds the remains of enormous sharks and sauroid fishes, 
with heterocereal or long upper-lobed tails, which must 
have made sad havoc with the smaller and less predaceous 
inhabitants of the ancient deep. We will only add, in re- 
gard to fossil fishes, that the two most important deduc- 
tions drawn from their study are, — first, That the general 
course of nature has been one of quietness and repose, 
only a very small number of their remains and the strata 
containing them exhibiting marks of deposition by violent 
agencies ; and, secondly, That the theory of the progres- 
sive developement and transmutation of species has no 
foundation in nature, inasmuch as the earliest fishes were 
as perfectly organized as any now sporting in our rivers 
and oceans.'* 

Probably no geological revelation has excited greater 
curiosity and incredulous wonder, than the discoveries in 
the history of fossil Reptiles. We are carried back to a 
long period in the early history of the globe, when these 
most repulsive of animals attained gigantic dimensions, 
and swayed the sceptre of universal dominion over created 
beings. Some were inhabitants of the ocean, some of 
rivers, lakes and estuaries, some of the dry lands; while 
all appear to have lived at a period when the earth enjoy- 
ed a considerably higher temperature than at present. A 
few traces of their existence have been detected as far 
back in the history of the globe as the Carboniferous 
epoch, though their remains make no figure till we ascend 
into the Magnesian system, and then not on a large scale, 
except in the size of the animals exhumed, being enor- 
mous Lizards and Saurians. In the strata of the New 
Red Sandstone, the fossil foot-prints of several species of 
an animal have been discovered which are supposed to 
have been made by a class of the ancient reptilian broods, 
having the form of a frog, and hence called Batrachians, 


13Cosmos, by Alex. Von Humbolt, p. 82. 
14 Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise, i, p. 222. Lyell’s Principles of 
Geology, Chap. ix. 
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but with the dimensions of a common-sized bull. But in 
ascending to the Oolite, the lizard and saurian tribes ap- 
pear in vast numbers and huge proportions, entitling this 
period in the history of the earth, including the Wealden, 
“'The Age of Reptiles.” Among the most remarkable of 
these now extinct forms of animal existence, were the 
Ichthyosaurus, the Plesiosaurus, the Mosasaurus, the Me- 
galosaurus, the Iguanodon, and the Pterodactyl. The 
Ichthyosaurus, a fish-like lizard inhabiting the ocean, of 
which ten species have been found, had the snout of a 
porpoise, the teeth of a crocodile, the head of a lizard, the 
vertebree of a fish, and the paddles of a whale; and some- 
times attained a length of thirty to forty feet. But perhaps 
the most wonderful feature in its organization was its eye, 
being of enormous size, and having both telescopic and 
microscopic power, enabling it to see its prey by night as 
well as by day, and at immense depths in the water. 
The Plesiosaurus, of which sixteen species have been 
brought to light, had a very similar structure, the principal 
point of difference being the length of its neck, more than 
thirty vertebree having been found to belong to it; and it 
is supposed to have been used in seizing fish beneath the 
water and flying creatures above it. The Mosasaurus had 
the general structure of the living monitor, though it was 
more than five times its size; more than a hundred and 
thirty vertebre have been counted in the bones of its 
frame. The Megalosaurus was a carnivorous terrestrial 
reptile, from forty to fifty feet long, having much the as- 
pect of the crocodile. ‘The Iguanodon, so named from its 
resemblance in shape to the living Iguana, a reptile of 
South America, appears, from the structure of its teeth, to 
have been herbivorous, and its discovered relics show it to 
have attained a length from thirty to eighty feet. But the 
most wonderful of all was the Pterodactyl, of which about 
a dozen species have been discovered. Jt was wonderful, 
however, less for its size than its form and structure. It 
had the head and neck of a bird, the mouth of a reptile, 
the wings of a bat, and the body and tail of a mammifer. 
There has heen much dispute among naturalists as to the 
character and habits of this strange creature, but it is now 
generally acknowledged to have been a walking, swim- 
ming and flying reptile. “ Thus, like Milton’s fiend,” says 
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Buckland, “all qualified for all services and all elements, 
the creature was a fit companion for the kindred reptiles 
that swarmed in the sea, or crawled on the shores of a 
turbulent planet. 
‘The Fiend, 
O’er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 


With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way, 
And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies.’ 


With flocks of such like creatures flying in the air, and 
shoals of no less monstrous Ichthyosauri and Plesiosauri 
swarming in the ocean, and gigantic Crocodiles and Tor- 
toises crawling on the shores of the primeval lakes and 
rivers, air, sea and land must have been strangely peopled 
in these early periods of our infant world.” 

The fossil remains of Birds have been discovered less 
abundantly than those of ‘any other class of vertebral ani- 
mals, though enough have been brought to light to show 
that they have inhabited the earth from a temote period in 
geological time. Some twenty species have been discov- 
ered in the deposits of the Diluvium, ten, in the Tertiary 
strata, and one species of Gralle, or waders, in the Weal- 
den formation. This comprehended all that was known 
of fossil birds, until, a few years since, the attention of Dr. 
Deane and Professor (now President) Hitchcock was 
drawn to the notice of the tracks of what they conceived 
to be birds in the strata of the New Red Sandstone, in the 
valley of the Connecticut. The idea that these foot-prints 
were really made by feathered tribes, at a period when this 
valley was an estuary of the sea, and when the stone in 
which they occur was soft, yielding mud, on which these 
creatures walked at low tide, was at first thought quite in- 
credible, even by those scientific geologists who had given 
full credence to the more wonderful discoveries in regard 
to the existence and history of fossil Reptiles ; and it was 
not until numerous specimens of these tracks were sent to 
the cabinets and museums of Europe, that the opinion 
was generally adopted, that they were really the impres- 
sions of the feet of birds. Mr. Hitchcock has succeeded 
in numbering upwards of two thousands of these impres- 
sions ; and in classifying them, he has already made out 


15 Bridgewater Treatise, i. 174. 
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and described about thirty species of birds, which greatly 
varied in size, from that of a small sand piper to feathered 
bipeds larger than the African ostrich.’® 

We now come to the Mammalia, the last and highest 
class in the animal kingdom. All the fossil animals of 
this family that have been discovered belong to strata in 
and above the Tertiary, excepting two species of Marsu- 
pials, or pouched animals, (as the kangaroo), which have 
been found as low down as in the Oolitic group; from 
which facts, it has been concluded that animals with 
pouches, in which to conceal and carry their young, were 
the first Mammals, or animals which suckle their young, 
that inhabited the face of theearth. The fossil remains of 
all the other mammalian tribes are confined to the deposits 
of the Tertiary and the Diluvium; and it appears, upon 
investigation, that, reckoning from the Eocene period up 
to the Alluvium, or our own epoch, there is a gradual ap- 
proximation in species to those now existing, and that the 
more ancient of this class were chiefly remarkable for the 
greatness of their size, indicating a higher temperature or 
climate, even at a period no farther back than the Ter- 
tiary, than obtains at present. 

The fossil remains of marine mammalia, such as the 
whale, the dolphin, the seal and walrus, occur in the Ter- 
tiary deposits, — in strata now lying considerably above 
the level of the ocean, showing what changes, 1 in the rela- 
tions of land and water, have taken place, since the ani- 
mals of that period flourished. Of Ruminating animals, 
the most remarkable that have been discovered fossil are 
the ox, the deer, the giraffe and the camel, the remains of 
which indicate them to have been enormously large for 
animals of this class. But the most gigantic of all ani- 
mals that appear to have walked the earth were the Pachy- 
dermata, or thick-skinned animals, as the elephant, the 
mastodon, the tapir, the hyppopotamus, the rhinoceros, the 
paleotherium, the megatherium, and the dinotherium. 
Only two species of the elephant are now living, — one of 
Asia, the other of Africa. A third, much larger in size, 
and therefore called the mammoth, has been found in a 


mn he Geology, p. 153. Lyell’s Travels in North America, 
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fossil state, in America, Europe and Asia. Their fossil 
teeth and tusks occur in immense quantities in the north- 
ern parts of Europe, especially in Siberia, where they 
probably found a congenial home at a period when a 
higher degree of temperature prevailed there than obtains 
at present.’? Of the mastodon, differing somewhat from 
the mammoth, seven fossil species have been discovered, 
—three in Europe, two in South America, one in the 
United States, and one in India. The skeleton of one, 
exhumed some two years since in New Jersey, measured 
twenty-two feet in length and eleven in height. The Me- 
gatherium was a gigantic quadruped, which, like the mas- 
todon, is now known only by his bones. It had a head 
and neck like the sloth, while its legs resembled those of 
the armadillo and the ant-eater. Its fore-feet were a yard 
in length, and more than twelve inches wide. His feet 
terminated in gigantic claws, which Buckland supposes 
were used in digging roots for its food; and the strength of 
the animal will be imagined, when it is added, that it 
measured five feet across its haunches, and that its spinal 
chord was a foot in diameter! The Dinotherium is re- 
garded as having been the largest terrestrial animal which 
has ever inhabited the earth. Its remains have been 
found, in the Tertiary strata, in France, Austria and Ba- 
varia. ‘The most striking peculiarity that has been re- 
marked in its organization, consists of two enormous tusks 
in the lower jaw, terminating downwards. As its general 
structure indicates its adaptation to the purpose of dig- 
ging, and there being evidence that it lived principally in 
the water, like the hyppopotamus, and subsisted on vege- 
tables and roots, it has been ingeniously imagined that 
these downward and inward-turning tusks were employed 
by the animal in tearing up the aquatic plants on which 
it lived, and also as an anchor for fastening itself to the 
bank of a river or bay, while he swung in the water and 
slept.!® 


17 The idea, so long entertained, that these and other remains of the 
mammoth were formerly carried from southern and tropical regions, 
and dropped where they occur, by diluvial action, no longer re- 
ceives the credit of scientific geologists.— See Principles ef Geology, 
i. 1386 — 152. 


18 Bridgewater Treatise, i. 109. 
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Of the Rodenta, or Gnawers, the remains of several 
genera have been discovered in a fossil state, such as the 
Hare, Mouse, Water-Rat, and Beaver. ‘The same is true 
of the Carnivora, including the Bear, ‘Tiger, Lion, Hyena, 
Cat, and Dog; and it is worthy of remark, that the’ re- 
mains of these two classes of mammals principally occur, 
confusedly mingled together, in the gravel-beds and cav- 
erns of the Diluvium, —a stratum bearing marks, over the 
whole of Northern Europe and America, of having been 
formed by a violent rush of waters from the north, closing 
the long and tranquil reign of the Tertiary epoch. The 
fossil relics of Marsupials, which are now mainly confined 
to New Holland, and wholly to warm latitudes, are found 
in the deposits of the upper Secondary and Tertiary pe> 
riods, as far north as France and England; thus indicat- 
ing a reduction of temperature since this class of animals 
inhabited these latter countries. But notwithstanding the 
success of geological research in restoring the fossil his- 
tory of all these classes of quadrupeds, no remains of 
Quadrumana, comprising the monkey and ape tribes, were 
brought to light, until within a few years. They have at 


5 


length been discovered in France, England, India and 


Brazil, though not in large numbers. Several species 
have been made out, all of which, with perhaps a single 
exception, are ascribed to races now extinct. Some of 
them are ascertained to have been exceedingly large, 
measuring four feet in height. The remains of this class 
are found in the lower ‘Tertiary strata, and they were 
therefore contemporaneous with the more colossal quad- 
rupeds which we have seen to have been inhabitants of 
the globe during that epoch. 

But where, it will be asked, was Man during the long 
periods into which we have penetrated, and whose chro- 
nology has been kept upon the exhumed relics we have 
described? The answer is, he was not! he had not yet 
been introduced upon the face of the earth. In the coun- 
sels of the Divine Mind, he existed from before the foun- 
dation of the world, but his palace was not yet ready! 
Up to this period, all had been a series of preparation and 
developement, fitting the globe, by a benevolent succession 
of revolutions, for his residence and ‘subsistence ; in due 
time, the divine mandate goes forth, and he appears! 
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We are obliged to ascend a step above the age of the 
Diluvium, below which we have seen the remains of so 
many forms of organic life, before we can detect any 
traces of his existence, either in the relics of his frame, or 
in the works of his hands. It is only in the superficial 
deposits of the Alluvium or Modern epoch, that his re- 
mains have been discovered, and in these deposits never 
in a fossil state, at least never in the solid materials — the 
rocky masses in which are entombed the remains of other 
races of organic beings. ‘The fossil history of the genus 
Homo remains to be written; it is an order of animated 
nature which has but just commenced, as it were, its ex- 
istence. “ Man must be regarded by the geologist as a 
creature of yesterday, not merely in reference to the past 
history of the organic world, but also in relation to that 
particular state of the animate creation of which he forms 
a part ;” is the language of the most profound living ex- 
positor of this science. “I need not dwell on the proofs of 
the low antiquity of our species, for it is not controverted 
by any experienced geologist; indeed, the real difficulty 
consists in tracing back the signs of man’s existence on 
the earth to that comparatively modern period when spe- 
cies, now his contemporaries, began greatly to predom- 
inate.” 19 


19Lyell, Principles of Geology, i. 249, 282. It is worthy of notice 
how completely all attempts have failed to prove, from discovered or- 
ganic remains, that man has existed on the earth as long as the other 
beings whose remains are found in and below the deposits of the Dilu- 
vium. About half a century ago, great excitement was occasioned by 
the discovery, in Germany, of a set of fossil bones which were thought 
to be those of a human being. Under the inspection of Cuvier, they 
proved to be the relics of a large salamander. But the most remarka- 
ble case was the discovery of human skeletons in a limestone rock on 
the shores of Guadaloupe. On being examined by scientific men, how- 
ever, this limestone was determined to be a hardened concretion of 
sand, lime and shells of a very recent formation, containing the remains 
of animals at present existing in the vicinity of Guadaloupe, and is 
classed by all geologists with the Alluvial deposits. About a year 
since, much curiosity was excited by the announcement of the dis- 
covery, in one of the Western States, of the bones of a fossil human 
grant, in connection with the remains of the enormous animals of the 

ertiary epoch, measuring upwards of thirty feet in height! On a 
scientific examination, they have turned out to be the bones of a young 
mastodon! 
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Availing ourselves of the materials furnished us in the 
labors of the most distinguished cultivators of this new 
field of science, we have thus presented, as fully as our 
limits would permit, a view of the results which have been 
reached by geological research, in counting the strata of 
the earth, and in classifying the fossils which they are 
found to contain. That the facts and discoveries, here 
brought together, are sufficient to enable us to read the 
entire annals of the earth and of its inhabitants, is not pre- 
tended ; but no one who duly considers by what pains- 
taking labor and through what severe methods of induc- 
tion these results have been attained, will be disposed to 
treat them with neglect, much less with contempt; while, 
to him who has joined to this knowledge a diligent study 
of the phenomena of nature, they will furnish the not in- 
credible means of restoring, by enlightened inference, the 
principal features in the past history of that part of the 
universe which he is permitted to inhabit. Could we 
carry ourselves back to the time of her origin, we should 
probably first meet the earth in a nebulous and perhaps 
igneous state, just beginning to rotate upon her newly- 
made axis, and accustoming herself gracefully to move in 
her appointed orbit. It is probable, too, that she remained 
unproductive for quite a long period after she began to 
dance her mazy round with her sisters of the heavens, 
owing to her immaturity and the undeveloped state of her 
productive powers. But, in due time, through the influ- 
ence of “the Spirit” that “moved upon the face of the 
deep,” she brings forth: the waters, the land, the air, teem 
with myriad and joyous forms of existence. For a while, 
at least for the most part, they are more simple in their or- 
ganization, and at the same time larger in size, than those 
which appear at a later date; yet, considering the theatre 
into which they were born, and the objects of their being, 
all were equally perfect, each having a definite and benev- 
olent part to fulfil in the system of organic nature. On 
account of the prevalence of a higher temperature in the 
early ages, the earth was not adapted to the support of the 
more complex forms which were subsequently introduced ; 
and it was the manifest design of the Creator, without 
whom there is neither law nor purpose in the universe, by 
the introduction of different and successive orders of vege- 
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table and animal existence, each with a higher organiza- 
tion, as the earth and its soil became capable of yielding 
them support, gradually to prepare it for the residence, not 
only of sentient, but of intellectual and moral beings, — 
a period which it actually reached about six thousand 
years since, when our own race appeared upon its fair 
and fertile bosom, endued with the sublime consciousness 
of being delegated with a rightful “dominion over the 
fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the 
beasts of the field, and over all the earth, and over every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth.” M. 8. 


Art. XX. 
Crown of Thorns. 


The Crown of Thorns: A Token for the Sorrowing. By Edwin A. 
Chapin. Boston: Published by A. Tompkins. 1847, 


Tue value of this book is not to be estimated by the 
unpretending form in which it is given to the world. 
From the miniature size and the type, we presume it is 
intended to be, what it truly is, a companion to the 
author’s “ Hours of Communion,” and like that invalua- 
ble book, it will, we doubt not, be the means of confirm- 
ing the faith and of removing the doubts of many a 
troubled and anxious heart. ‘The precise design of the 
present work is indicated by its symbolic title. It aims to 
present the Christian view of sorrow; to open to the 
mourner’s spirit the sources of consolation which are to be 
found in the Christian idea of life; to show the influence 
of affliction in moulding and developing religious char- 
acter; and in the light of Christ’s experience to reveal the 
truth, that the thorns which are hidden amid the elements 
of human discipline, and which wound and pierce our 
finest sensibilities, may still be woven into a spiritual 
* Crown.” 

VOL. Iv. 27 
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Habitually as ministers mingle with men in their sea- 
sons of grief, frequently as they are called to the service 
of consolation, it is a remarkable, and an unpleasant fact, 
that there are few good books which may be profitably 
taken as companions and instructers in times of sorrow. 
Christian literature is yet very meagre, not in volumes, 
but in volumes which deserve to be called tokens. for 
the sorrowing. The trouble is, that such books are not 
fresh enough, and therefore are not winning. The themes 
are old and hackneyed, the pages are heavy, and the sen- 
tences are cold with the formal language of custom and 
cant. It is too apparent that, for the most part, the 
thoughts are not animated by the personal experience of 
the writer, but are dictated rather from memory, and in 
accordance with rule. And so, where we most need it, 
Christian books lack the spirit, unction and purity of the 
gospel, and in consequence become “ weary, stale, flat and 
unprofitable.” It is not surprising that popular theology 
has not been prolific in valuable consolatory works ; for it 
is only from the inspiration of liberal Christianity that 
they can be produced. ‘To whatever creed a man may 
have subscribed, the true theory of life which has practi- 
cal efficacy in reconciling him to the misfortunes and be- 
reavements of experience, must be founded on the doc- 
trines of God the Father, Christ the model of humanity, 
“made perfect through suffering,’ and a constant Provi- 
dence whose law is love. ‘The spiritual beauty of the 
best pietistic writings of the orthodox school is generally 
marred by their faith in the Deity of Christ, while the in- 
fluence of the Saviour’s life is prevented from bearing as 
an example upon the daily experience of the world by the 
same irreverent homage. And it is, therefore, to the 
heretical sects, to works like “ Martyria,” and “ Endeavors 
after the Christian Life,’ and “Greenwood’s Sermons,” 
that we must turn for the best expressions of the spirit of 
the gospel as the comforter of humanity. 

It is sufficient praise, to say of Mr. Chapin’s book that 
it deserves its title, and may justly challenge a place 
among the works we have named. It is a fresh book. 
Its philosophy comes from a mind enlightened by Chris- 
tian doctrine, and from a heart melléwed by personal ac- 
quaintance with the power of the Gospel in assuaging 
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grief. Every person will be impressed, in reading it, with 
the originality of the subjects and the thoughts, and with 
the ease by which, through the author's mind, the central 
light of Christianity is thrown upon new features, and is 
made to reveal new phases in human life. ‘The first ser- 
mon treats of the “Christian View of Sorrow,” and is 
really one of the finest statements of that view we have 
ever seen. It is from the text—“ A man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief,’ and the opening passage for the 
beauty of the conception and the calmness of the style we 
cannot forbear to quote. » 


‘There is one great distinction between the productions of 
Heathen and Christian art. While the first exhibits the perfection 
of physical form and of intellectual beauty, the latter expresses, 
also, the majesty of sorrow, the grandeur of endurance, the idea 
of triumph refined from agony. In all those shapes of old, there 
is nothing like the glory of the martyr, the sublimity of patience 
and resignation, the dignity of the thorn-crowned Jesus. 

It is easy to account for this. In that heathen age the soul 
had received no higher inspiration. It was only after the advent 
of Christ that men realized the greatness of sorrow and endur- 
ance. It was not until the history of the Garden, the Judgment 
Hall, and the Cross, had been developed, that genius caught no- 
bler conceptions of the beautiful. This fact is, therefore, a pow- 
erful witness to the prophecy in the text, and to the truth of 
Christianity. Christ’s personality, as delineated in the Gospels, 
is not only demonstrated by a change of dynasties, an entire new 
movement in the world, a breaking up of its ancient order; but 
the moral ideal which now leads human action, which has wrought 
this enthusiasm, and propelled man thus strangely forward, has 
entered the subjective realities of the soul, breathed a new inspi- 
ration upon it, opened up to it a new conception—and lo! the 
statue dilates with a diviner expression, —lo! the picture wears 
a more lustrous and spiritual beauty. 

The Christ of the text, then—‘*A man of sorrows, and ac- 
quainted with grief’’—has verily lived, for his image has been 
reflected in the minds of men, and has fastened itself there among 
their most intimate and vivid conceptions. Sorrow, as illustrated 
in Christ’s life, and as interpreted in his scheme of religion, has 
assumed a new aspect and yields a new meaning. Its garments 
of heaviness have become transfigured to robes of light, its crown 
of thorns to a diadem of glory; and often, for some one whom 
the rich and joyful of this world pity — some suffering, struggling, 
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overshadowed soul — comes there a voice from heaven, ‘ This is 
my beloved Son, in whom | am well pleased.’ ” 


After this introduction the author discusses the question 
of the mission of evil, and shows that while we may never 
solve completely the problem of its origin, its uses no 
Christian can deny. 


‘When we take the Christian view of life, we discover that 
not happiness merely, but virtue, holiness, is the great end of 
man — though happiness comes in as an inevitable consequence 
and accompaniment of this result. And in the light reflected 
from this view, evil assumes a powerful, and I may say, a most 
beautiful office. It is just as necessary for the attainment of vir- 
tue, as prosperity, or any blessing. Nay, in this aspect, it is itself 
a great blessing, and 


“Every cloud that spreads above 
And veileth love, itself is love.” 


It is evident that, without the contact of sin and the pressure of 
temptation, there might be innocence, but not virtue. Equally 
evident does it seem that, without an acquaintance with grief, 
there would be but little of that uplifting tendency, that softening 
of the heart, and sanctifying of the affections, which fit us for the 
dissolution of our earthly ties, and for the communions of the 
spiritual world. Beautiful is this weaning efficacy of sorrow. 
By the ordinance of God, youth is made to be content with this 
outward and palpable life. The sunshine and the air, the flow of 
animal pleasures, encircled mysteriously with the guardianship of 
parents and the love of friends, are sufficient for the child. But 
as we grow in years, there springs up a dissatisfaction, a restless- 
ness, of which we may be only half conscious, and still less know 
how to cure. With some, this may subside into merely a fret- 
ful and worldly discontent; others may heed the prophecy, and 
lay hold ona celestial hope, an inimortal possession, as the only 
remedy. In this secret sense of want, which nature nor man can 
fill, they will hear already that low, divine voice—‘* Come unto 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” But, generally, another and more emphatic missionary is 
necessary. It is the veiled angel of sorrow, who plucks away 
one thing and another that bound us here in ease and security, 
and in the vanishing of these dear objects indicates the true home 
of our affections and our peace. Thus, by rupture and loss, we 
become weaned from earth, and the dissatisfaction and discontent 
which sorrow thus induces are as kind and providential as the 
carelessness of youth.” 
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The sermon “ Conselation in Loneliness” is a power- 
ful exhibition of the solitary cendition of man in the light 
of the duties and destiny revealed in Christianity. As a 
composition it contains many vigorous and elegant sen- 
tences, and, in its structure, suggests to the critic, a strik- 
ing peculiarity of the authors style—we mean _ the 
breadth of treatment which his sermons manifest. Logi- 
cal precision and patient analysis are not the character- 
istics of his method; but rather comprehensiveness and 
largeness of view. This is the natural method of a vigor- 
ous imagination. It goes by leaps and not by steps; it 
catches the whole outline, but does not always work up 
the details. Mr. Chapin will bring together the most 
widely scattered truths and reveal the natural attractive 
influence which his special subject has upon them, like 
the sun over his attendant planets; but he does not always 
stop to examine carefully the orbits of his different topics, 
and may not, therefore, arrange them at times in their pre- 
cise order, but occasionally will pass, as it were, from 
Mercury to Jupiter, and from Mars to Saturn, uncon- 
scious and indifferent as to the intervening orbs. His dis- 
courses are characterized not so much by linear directness 
as by lateral breadth. More facts are presented than a 
mere reasoner would be likely to see; but they are per- 
ceived in a different light and are thrown upon the same 
plane, while the reasoner would dispose them more accu- 
rately, perhaps, in a logical perspective. We have sel- 
dom read sermons, indeed, which are so slightly tinged 
with the formalism and method of the pulpit as those now 
before us. Fresh, earnest and suggestive, they can bear 
the loss of that artistic symmetry which the severe critic 
loves, on account of the redeeming traits of thorough sin- 
cerity and gushing fervor which give them such an effec- 
tive charm with the popular mind. The naturalness and 
heartiness which distinguish these discourses characterize 
the arrangement also. ‘The thoughts flow on like serious 
and earnest conversation; the sentences seem enforced 
by the tones of the author’s voice; and the introduction 
of a new topic or branch of a subject frequently depends, 
as in familiar talk, upon some apparently accidental term 
which has suggested an unpremeditated evolution of the 
central idea. ‘I'his freedom from topical formality has 

O7* 
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always been to us one of the powerful charms of Dr. 
Dewey’s style, with whose sermons, moreover, the best 
productions of Mr. Chapin present many points of simi- 
larity. 

The Discourse on Resignation, we should say would 
be the most effective for pulpit delivery of any in the 
volume. There is great vigor of statement and many 
sharp antithetical passages and strong discriminations of 
character, which always arrest and hold the attention of 
an audience. As an instance of this rhetorical coloring 
and strength of diction, we have marked the following 


paragraph : — 


There is a time when “the humblest disciple of Christ may 
weep as he also wept. But let him also strive as Christ 
strove. Let him not dash his grief in rebellious billows to the 
throne ; let not his groans arise in angry, resentful murmurs ; let 
the remembrance of what God is, and why he does, be with him, 
and let the filial, reverent trust steal in —‘ Not my will, but thine 
be done.’ That reference to God, that obedience to him, rising 
from the very depths of sorrow, and clung to without faltering, is 
RESIGNATION. It shall bestow peace and victory inthe end. Oh! 
how different from that sullen fatalism that lets things come as 
they will. To such a soul things do come as they will, and it 
hardens under them —they do come as they will, but it sees not, 
cares not, whytheycome. No thought goes up beyond the cloud 
to God, — no strength is born that shall make life’s trials lighter, 
— no love and faith that will seek the Father’s hand in the dark- 
est hour, and shed a serene, enduring light over the thorny path 
of affliction, and upon the bosom of the grave. Look at these 
two. Outwardly, their calmness may be the same. Nay, the 
one may evince emotion and tears, while the other shall stand 
rigid in the hour of calamity, with a bitter smile, or a frown of 
endurance. But in the one is strength, in the other rigidity; in 
the one is power to triumph over sorrow, in the other only ner- 
vous capacity to resist it. The one is man hardened to indiffer- 
ence, sullen because of irreligion, upon whom some sorrow will 
one day fall that will peel him to the quick, and he will not know 
where to flee for healing. The other is man contending against 
evil, yet not against God,— man with all the tenderness and 
strength of his nature, impressible yet unconquerable, walking 
with feet that b!eed among the wounding thorns, and a heart that 
shrinks from the heavy woe, yet, all lacerated as he is, able to 
walk through, because he holds by the hand of Omnipotence. 
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The one is the unbending tree, peeled by the lightning and 
stripped by the north wind, lifting its gored and gnarled head in 
sullen defiance to the storm, which, when the storm does over- 
come it, shall be broken. The other is rooted in strength, and 
meets the rushing blast with a lofty front. But as ‘it smiles in 
sunshine, so it bends in storm,’ trustful and obedient, yet firm 
and brave, and nothing shall overcome it.” 


To a bereaved and spiritual mind we can easily con- 
ceive that the sermon on “ Our Relations to the Departed ” 
will be peculiarly dear. There is a vein of sober and 
Christian speculation in it which suggests the most con- 
soling views in regard to the dead, and which affliction, if 
it does not convince the head of their soundness, always 
prompts the heart to entertain and cherish. “ The mission 
of little children,” too, besides the interest which personal 
bereavement has infused into it, deserves, we think, the 
praise of being the most complete and rounded discourse 
which the author ever published. But with our strong 
attachment to these discourses, and the ready confession 
of their pre-eminence in particular points, our favorite, on 
the whole, is the first, on the “Christian view of Sorrow.” 
And on one trait which, however, does not distinguish 
this from other sermons in the work, we would confer the 
heartiest commendation; we mean the prominence given 
to the life and character of Christ as the best channel and 
fullest expression of our religion. ‘Throughout the work 
we find manifestations of that entire reverence for the Sa- 
viour, and that constant appeal to his experience, which at- 
test sufficiently the author’s acquaintance with the source 
and heart of the power of the gospel. From whatever 
point we view it, Christ is the centre of Christianity; the 
relation of discipleship to him as the purest manifestation 
of religious life, constitutes, we believe, the true theory of 
Christian fellowship and union; the influence of his spirit 
touches humanity on every side; and as an argument for 
the divinity of the gospel, or as an aid in attaining its 
ideal of life, the Saviour’s history, and the assistance of his 
personal experience are almost invaluable. Nothing 
would be more efficient in quickening the spiritual life of 
Christendom, or in healing the dissensions of the Church, 
than a just appreciation of the office of the personal Re- 
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deemer, and therefore books like this of Mr. Chapin, are 
calculated to fulfil a doubly beneficial mission by awaken- 
ing Christians, in connection with their primary view, to 
a proper estimate. of our dependence on the Saviour’s life. 

We cannot close this hasty notice of “'The Crown of 
Thorns,” without a word upon the style of the composi- 
tion. It is decidedly superior, as a literary production, to 
any volume which the author has published hitherto. 
There is more repose in the style, more compactness in 
the sentences, greater precision of language, and a muscu- 
lar energy of expression, which characterize the practised 
and cultivated writer. ‘The vigor of Mr. Chepin’s imagi- 
nation is suggested by every page, but it is held in check 
by his reason; and we have not noticed a single instance 
where it has been betrayed into any insubordination to the 
subject under discussion. ‘There is not, we believe, one 
flowery passage in the book. ‘The luxuriance of the au- 
thor’s fancy manifests itself not so much in rhetorical pas- 
sages, and highly wrought imagery, as formerly, but in 
richness of statement and freshness of thought. He uses 
his poetic power not so often to adorn, but more fre- 
quently to vivify his page. His present style is marked 
by less violence of passion and more depth of feeling; 
less turbulence and more power; a less frequent effusion 
of sparks, but a glowing and fusing mental heat. In his 
earlier productions we see the stormy strength of an imag- 
ination, at times a little lawless in its play, like the ocean 
in a tempest, while now, under the more equal and se- 
rener light of his reason, it has less billowy foam but more 
of the calm ground-swell of the peaceful sea. It is rarely 
that we meet with a finer statement of a truth in published 
discourses, than the following passage from the sermon, 
“ Our Relations to the Departed : ” 


““A great peculiarity of the Christian religion, is its transform- 
ing or transmuting power. I speak not now of the regeneration 
which it accomplishes in the individual soul, but of the change 
which it works upon things without. It applies the touchstone to 
every fact of existence, and exposes its real value. Looking 
through the lens of spiritual observation, it throws tbe realities of 
life into a reverse perspective from that wlfich is seen by the sen- 
sual eye. Objects which the world calls great it renders insignif- 
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icant, and makes near and prominent, things which the frivolous 
put far off. Thus the Christian, among other men, often appears 
anomalous. Often, amidst the congratulations of the world, he 
detects reason for mourning and is penetrated with sorrow. On 
the contrary, where others shrink, he walks undaunted, and con- 
verts the scene of dread and suffering into an ante-chamber of 
heaven. In this light, the apostle Paul speaks of himself and 
others, ‘As sorrowful, yet always rejoicing ; as poor, yet making 
many rich; as having nothing, and yet possessing all things.’ 
Indeed, all the beatitudes are based upon this peculiarity; for the 
true blessing, the inward everlasting riches, are for those who, in 
the world’s eye, are poor, and mourning, and persecuted. Jesus 
himself weeps amid triumphant palms and sounding hosannas, 
while on the cross he utters the prayer of forgiveness and the 
ejaculation of peace. 

No wonder, then, that the believer views the ghastliest fact of 
all, in a consoling and even a beautiful aspect; and death itself 
becomes but sleep. Well was that trait of our religion which I 
have now suggested illustrated at the bed-side of Jairus’s daugh- 
ter. Well did that noisy, lamenting group represent the worldly 
who read only the material fact, or that flippant scepticism which 
laughs all supernatural truth to scorn. And well did Jesus rep- 
resent the spirit of his doctrine, and its transforming power, when 
he exclaimed, ‘ She is not dead, but sleepeth.’ 

Yes! beautifully has Christianity transformed death. To the 
eye of flesh it was the final direction of our fate—the consum- 
mate riddle in this mystery of being—the wreck of all our 
hopes — 

“The simple senses crowned his head, 
Omega! thou art Lord, they said ; 
We find no motion in the dead.” 


Ever, though with higher desires and better gleamings, the 
mind has struggled and sunk before tne fact of decay, and this 
awful silence of nature; while in the waning light of the soul, 
and among the ashes of the sepulchre, scepticism has built its 
dreary negation. And though no mother could lay down her 
child without taking hints which God gave her from every little 
flower that sprung on that grassy bed—though the inexhausted 
intellect has reasoned that we ought to live again, and the aflec- 
tions, more oracular, swelling with the nature of their great 
source, have prophesied that we shall; never, until the revela- 
tion of Christ descended into our souls, and illuminated all our 
spiritual vision, have we been able to say certainly of death, it is 
a sleep. This has made its outward semblance not that of cessa- 
tion, but of progression—not an end, but a change —converting 
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its rocky couch to a birth-chamber, overcasting its shadows with 
beams of eternal morning, while behind its cold unconsciousness 
the unseen spirit broods into higher life. ‘ He fell asleep,’ says 
the sacred chronicler, speaking of bloody Stephen, ‘ Our friend 
Lazarus sleepeth,’ said Christ to his disciples—and yet again, as 
here in the text, the beautisul synonyme is repeated, ‘She is not 
dead, but sleepeth.’” 


While this improvement in the tone of Mr. Chapin’s 
writings is very grateful to a critical taste, it is still more 
pleasant from the fact that it is connected with spiritual 
growth. Compared with former sermons of the author, 
this volume shows more spiritual insight, a deeper and 
more intimate acquaintance with the soul, and the finer 
provisions for its life contained in Christianity. If we 
may venture a judgment as to the influences that have 
moulded and directed his feelings and thought, we should 
say they were books like “Martyria,” and the writings of 
Martineau ; and that while their healthy spiritualism have 
harmonized with, satisfied, and strengthened his own view 
of the gospel, the mellow purity of the one, and the deeply 
shaded, ethical grandeur of the other, have united to edu- 
cate his taste, and to give the chastened glow and earnest 
energy which now characterize his composition. Most 
heartily, then, would we recommend this little volume, 
and express our conviction that the Universalist public 
owe a debt of gratitude to its author for the influence 
which all his published writings have exercised in direct- 
ing attention from doctrinal disputes to those spiritual ele- 
ments of Christianity, a practical interest in which alone 
will give life and vigor to a sect, or peace and happiness 
to the individual soul. Te. % 
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Art. XXI. 
Literary Notices. 


1. General History of the Christian Religion and Church: from the 
German of Dr. Augustus Neander. Translated from the Second and 
Improved Edition. By Joseph Torrey, Professor of Moral and Intellec- 
tual Philosophy in the University of Vermont, &c. &c. Volume the 
First, comprising the First Great Division of the History. Boston: 
Published by Crocker & Brewster. London: Wiley & Putnam. 
1847. Royal 8vo. pp. xxiii. 740. 


WHEN we gave a notice, three years ago, of the American 
edition of Rose’s Neander, we added, ‘It is said that Professor 
Torrey, of Burlington, Vt., is preparing, or has already prepared, 
a new translation, which, in many respects, excels that of Rose.” 
This work has at length appeared, and it fully realizes all that was 
expected of it. The original is in the most untranslateable style 
of German; the sentences long, involved, and, though vigorous, 
winding through a complicate series of thoughts, with their vari- 
ous modifications. But Professor Torrey has succeeded to render 
the whole into good English, with a precision that surprises us, 
and with an ease that makes us forget the difficulties of the orig- 
inal. Were we to select the best example we are acquainted 
with, of mastery over intractable German prose, we think we 
should fix on this. No one can compare it with Rose’s version 
without perceiving its great superiority in clearness and point. 

As we formerly gave our views of the general character of 
Neander’s History, it only remains for us, at present, to mention, 
that this translation is made from a recent and much enlarged 
edition of the original; and that the second volume will soon ap- 
pear. We confidently recommend it to all such as are prepared 
to use it, by a sufficient study of the elements of ecclesiastical 
history. When the translation shall have been completed, we 
hope to have an opportunity of speaking more at large on the 
merits of the work. 


2. A Blind Man’s Offering: by B. B. Bowen, &c. &c. Boston: 
Published by the Author. 1847. 8vo. pp. 432. 


A book by a blind man! He will not thank us, however, for 
that note of admiration; for he telis us, in his preface, that 
“those who are acquainted with the extent to which the blind are 
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now educated, will have no difficulty in conceiving that one, with- 
out the aid of sight, could write a better work than this claims to 
be.” It is, nevertheless, a creditable production, even if we lay 
out of our estimate the disadvantages under which it must have 
been composed. Several of the essays, of which it consists, treat 
of the blind, of their experience, peculiar character, and educa- 
tion, and of remarkable persons who have belonged to that class. 
One of these articles, that on the celebrated Sanderson, may be 
found in our No. for last January, and may be regarded as a fa- 
vorable specimen of the author’s work. 


3. Review of the Life and Writings of M. Hale Smith; with a Vin- 
dication of the Moral Tendency of Universalism, and the Moral Char- 
acter of Universalists. By L.C. Browne, &c.&c. Boston; Published 
by A. Tompkins. 1847. 12mo. pp. 360. 


Whatever we may think as to the need of a defence against 
the Rev. Mr. Smith’s representations, no one can deny that the 
work has been very thoroughly done in the book of which we 
have given the title. It is executed, too, in a style of moderation, 
that we hardly looked for in a review of such a “Life and Writ- 
ings.” Mr. Smith is an anomaly in the moral kingdom, and 
therefore a proper subject of study for those who are curious in 
their observation of human character. To all such we may re- 
commend this Review, as pourtraying one of the most remark- 
able specimens that can perhaps be found. From our acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Browne, as well as from our knowledge of many 
of the facts he has reported, and from the documents with which 
other facts are sustained, we believe that all the material state- 
ments may be fully relied on. 





Restoration. 


Art. XXII. 


Restoration. 


* And he said, So is the kingdom of God, as if a man should cast 
seed into the ground; and should sleep, and rise night and day, and the 
seed should spring and grow up, he knoweth not how. For the earth 
bringeth forth fruit of herself; first the blade, then the ear, after that the 
full corn in the ear. But w hen the fruit is brought forth, immediately 
he putteth in the sickle, because the harvest “is come.” Mark, iv. 
26—29. 


Ir seems plain that our Saviour intended, in these 
words, to illustrate the gradual and imperceptible growth 
of his religion in the heart of man. Seed cast into the 
earth does not vegetate and come to maturity in a mo- 
ment. It requires time, favorable influences and suitable 
culture, to bring it to perfection. The husbandman, 
whether he rise by night or by day, witnesses the growth 
of his grain, but knows nothing of the process. Still he 
perceives that the plant is gradual in its growth. The 
tender blade is first seen shooting up from the earth. At 
length the ear is formed upon the stalk. And, last of all, 
the full swelling grain is ripened in the ear, and the time 
of harvest comes. 

Thus it is with the progress of divine trath in the 
human soul. A man is not made perfect in Christian 
knowledge and righteousness ina moment. ‘The apostles 
of Jesus, though true believers as far as they had been 
taught, prayed, “Lord, increase our faith.”+ And St. 
Peter exhorted his brethren to “grow in grace, and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” * 
These passages, and a great many more of like meaning 
that oecur in the Scriptures, manifestly show that the 
Christian’s course is progressive; and they also teach us 
the importance of nourishing and cultivating all the graces 
and virtues that belong to the Christian character. 

Nothing could be more absurd than the notion that a 
man is, all at once, by a sudden and mysterious influence, 
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made perfect in Christian knowledge and righteousness. 
As well might we expect to see the Ww hole process of 
vegetation, from the first sprouting of the seed in the earth 
to the full corn ripened in the ear, accomplished in a mo- 
ment. We do not doubt that Saul of Tarsus was in- 
stantly and miraculously converted. But the age of 
miracles is past; and in these days we need look for no 
other genuine conversions, than such as result from the 
gradual acquisition of Christian knowledge, and the 
erowth of Christian righteousness in the heart and life. 
Some good resolution, it is true, may be formed in a mo- 
ment, and a man may instantly abandon all his more 
vicious habits of life. But to know anything of the gospel, 
requires some continued mental exertion; and to bring 
forth any of its excellet fruits, patient labor and diligent 
culture are indispensable. And hence the declaration of 
our Saviour, with reference to the ministry of his. truth in 
the heart of man, “ First the blade, then the ear, after that 
the full corn in the ear.” 

These considerations exhibit a principle that may be of 
service in correcting certain mistakes touching the doctrine 
of Restoration. When we look abroad upon the works 
of creation, we perceive that so far as we are capable of 
understanding them, they all bear the marks of progres- 
sion. And instead of rising at once to the perfection of 
their nature, and then falling away into a low and miser- 
able condition, from which they need to be recovered or 
restored, they start from apparently small beginnings, and 
steadily advance towards the accomplishment of that 
Divine pleasure for which all things were created! The 
work of creation itself was not completed in an instant. 
The great mass of matter was at first a confused and shape- 
less void, and darkness covered the face of the deep. Next 
we find that the spirit of God brooded over the chaotic 
heap, and in process of time shed upon the profound gloom 
the cheerful light of day. The first productions of the earth 
were herbs and grass. Afterwards the waters moved 
with living creatures. Then beasts and creeping things 
appeared upon the earth. And last of all, in the order of 
progression, man, the great and finishing work of the 
whole, was moulded into form and inspired with life. 

The same common law is still at work, pervading every 
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department of creation of which we have any knowledge. 
Not only does seed cast into the earth first exhibit the 
tender blade, and afterward the ear, and last of all the full 
corn in the ear; but the same is true of the beginning and 
growth and maturity of animal life. Every living crea- 
ture has its infancy, and unless cut off by untimely death, 
passes through various stages of progression until the ma- 
turity of life. is attained; when, agreeably to a law that 
governs all earthly things, it begins to dec cay, and at last 
dies. And the natural growth of everything gives an in- 
crease of power, beauty and excellence; thus showing that 
onward is the order of nature, and that progression is 
written upon everything. 

Many creatures, known to us all, pass through various 
stages of existence. One of the most familiar, and at the 
saine time one of the most appropriate illustrations of this 
fact, is exhibited in the butterfly. The eggs of this insect 
at tirst produce mere grubs or caterpillars, such as we 
frequently see in great numbers devastating the foliage 
of shrubs and trees. The grubs next pass into an in- 
sensible state, called the chrysalis, in which they continue 
for a time, having neither legs, wings nor motion. At 
length the case is burst open, and the disgusting caterpillar 
is change -d into the gorgeous butterfly, that caily sports in 
the sunbeams and sips the nectar of flowers. The law of 
progression is here strikingly exhibited: And we cannot 
wonder that poets have m: vde the change from the chrysa- 
lis into butterfly typical of man’s last great change from 
death and corruption into life and immortality. 

The succeeding stage of existence, it may be well to 
remark, is never inferior, but always superior to the first. 
The blade rising from the seed shows a state of advance- 
ment: the ear formed upon the stalk developes something 
still more excellent, and exhibits a higher stage of progres- 
sion; and the full corn in the ear presents to our view the 
perfection of the plant. The caterpillar marks a great ad- 
vancement from the egg out of which it springs; and the 
chrysalis is a mere state of preparation, from which the 
same creature at length rises to the perfection of life, and 
exhibits all its glories and beauties. Nothing goes back- 
ward in passing from one state of existence into another. 
Progress is the order which God has established. And 
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we shall yet attempt to show that the gospel teaches, in 
regard to man, just what nature teaches concerning all 
things else ; thus exhibiting the perfect consistency between 
the teachings of nature and the instructions of revelation. 

It would be useless to mark the progress of man in his 
earthly existence, from infancy to youth, and from youth 
to the maturity of life. We are subject in this respect to 
the same common law that governs the growth of vegeta- 
tion, and marks the gradual progress of all animal exist- 
ence. But in view of the universal law of which we 
speak, let us endeavor to contemplate man in the two 
estates for which his Creator at first intended him; 
namely, the earthly, in which we now exist, and the 
heavenly, in which we hope hereafter to live. ‘The 
apostle Paul, in speaking on this subject, says, “ The first 
man Adam was made a living soul; the last Adam was 
made a quickening spirit. Howbeit, that was not first, 
which is spiritual, but that which is natural; and afterward 
that which is spiritual.”* And this order is not only in 
harmony with the declarations of our Saviour, at the head 
of this article, but it is also perfectly analogous to all that 
- we see and know of the doings of the Almighty. 

The first man, or man in his first estate, was made sub- 
ject to vanity ; and was intended in this world to be the 
creature of hope, and to live in the expectation of enjoy- 
ing another and a better life beyond death. ‘True, it has 
been supposed that the first man of our race was created 
immortal, and perfect in holiness and happiness ; but that 
he became mortal, corrupt and miserable, by reason of sin. 
And as a consequence resulting from this strange supposi- 
tion, it has been thought that the salvation promised in 
the gospel will be a restoration, or a replacing of man in 
his original state, though in another world. This view of 
the subject, the reader must perceive, entirely reverses the 
order of things, and represents, if we may refer again to 
the figure used by our Lord, that “the full corn in the 
ear” is first produced; and afterward the ear appears, and 
then the blade comes,—and then by a backward move- 
ment the process is carried up from the simple blade until 
the full corn is produced again as in the beginning! So 
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that the whole round of operations results just where it 
began! And this supposition also takes the ground that 
“the first Adam” was fully equal in his original estate to 
the last Adam, even the quickening spirit ; and it leads to 
the conclusion that to be made alive in Christ, is to go 
back and be made alive in Adam, as Adam lived when 
he was first created! 

Tacitus, the Roman historian, says, “ In the early ages 
of the w orld, men led a life of innocence and simplicity. 
Free from irregular passions, they knew no corruption of 
manners ; and ‘void of guilt, ‘they had no need of laws. 
In the natural emotions of the heart they found incite- 
ments to virtue, and rewards were unnecessary. Having 
no inordinate desires, they coveted nothing, and pains and 
penalties were unknown.”* This is indeed a beautiful 
picture. But fancy and fact are not always found in the 
most perfect harmony. And on this pleasant passage the 
translator of ‘Tacitus has been captious enough to say, * It 
may be made a question, whether a period of pure simpli- 
city and innocence ever existed. Seneca expatiates in 
praise of those times, Epist. xc., and the poets have been 
lavish in their description of the golden age; but the 
history of mankind has no proofs of the fact. An ingeni- 
ous writer says, “ Who were those men who lived in so 
much innocence? ‘The first man who was born into the 
world, killed the second. When did the times of simplicity 
begin?” All this is but a form of the doctrine which 
teaches that man was at first created in the full perfection 
and glory of his spiritual nature, and that he now needs to 
be restored to his primeval estate. 

But all such confusion disappears in a moment when 
we turn away from the mere vagaries of worldly wisdom, 
and consider the subject in the light of reason and of reve- 
lation. It certainly seems unreasonable, as well as 
opposed to all analogy, to suppose that a creature destined 
to exist in two distinct states of being, should be madeé 
perfect at first, with every power and capacity fully de- 
veloped; and afterward brought back and restored to the 
original state, by being introduced into a second state of 
heing And surely the Scriptures teach nothing of the 
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kind, but the reverse. They declare that man was made 
subject to vanity, as the creature of hope; but hope never 
looks backward! They tell us nothing about the original 
holiness, perfection and immortality of the first Adam. 
And instead of representing that our final condition in the 
spiritual world will be a state of restoration, or a return to 
some former condition, they plainly show us that it will 
be a state of advancement and progression. 

The reader will please notice another declaration of the 
apostle Paul :—“ And as we have borne the image of the 
earthy, we shall also bear the image of the heavenly” °— 
that is, as we now exist in the nature of the first man, who 
was made of the dust of the ground, and created with a 
mortal constitution, we shall also live hereafter in the 
spiritual nature of the second man, our vile body being 
changed by the resurrection, and “ fashioned like unto his 
glorious body, according to the working whereby he is 
able even to subdue all things unto himself.”® No inti- 
mation is given that the first Adam was created in the 
spiritual nature and immortal constitution of the second 
man; that he lost his original nature by sin; and that to 
be made alive in Christ beyond death will be a restoration 
to the state in which Adam at first existed! But the 
Scriptures plainly show us that our condition in the resur- 
rection, so far from being a state of restoration, will in fact 
be a state of the highest advancement. And instead of 
looking backward and expecting to be restored to a former 
estate, we should look forward to the time when man 
shall have advanced to his high and holy destiny as the 
child of God! Jesus has assured us that the subjects of 
the resurrection shall be equal unto the angels. Man will 
attain this equality with pure and spiritual existences in 
heaven, not by a retrogade movement, but according to 
the law of progress, in passing from that inferior state of 
existence in which he was created, into the higher, holy 
and heavenly life brought to light through the gospel! 

But the reader may be ready to ask, does not the writer, 
in view of the final destiny of the human race, believe in 
universal restoration, a doctrine of which Universalists 
have so much to say? He answers, No, nor even in par- 
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tial restoration. If we have any correct understanding of 
the word restoration, it signifies “the act of replacing in a 
former state”’ re believe, is the meaning which 
this word is netiinanabl understood to express. And sure- 
ly we do not believe that the whole creation will be deliv- 
ered from the bondage of corruption into the glorious lib- 
erty of the children of God, by being replaced in any 
former state. Such a notion stands utterly opposed alike 
to reason, analogy, and the word of God. It is indeed a 
mere conception of the imagination; and though very 
clearly set forth in Milton’s Paradise Lost, and Paradise 
Regained, it entirely lacks the warrant of Scripture au- 
thority. And the reader will understand that it is not the 
mere word, restoration, to which we object, but the very 
idea expressed by this word. ‘This idea has been very 
generally received in the Christian Church, not excepting 
our own denomination. 

Dr. Good, in speaking on the subject of Materialism, 
says, “ ‘There seems a strange propensity among mankind, 
and it may be traced to a very early period of the world, 
to look upon matter with contempt. The source of this 
has never, that 1 know of, been pointed out; but it will 
probably be found to have originated in the old philosophi- 
cal doctrine we had formerly occasion to advert to, that 
“nothing can spring from, or be decomposed into 
nothing ;’ and, consequently, that matter must have had a 
necessary and independent existence from all eternity ; and 
have been an immutable Principle of Evil, running co- 
eval with the immutable Principle of Good; who, in work- 
ing upon it, had to contend with all its essential defects, 
and has made the best of it in his power. But the moment 
we admit that matter is a creature of the Deity himself, 
that he has produced it in his essential benevolence, out 
of nothing, as an express medium of life and happiness ; 
that in its origin, he pronounced it, under every modifica- 
tion, to be “very good;” that the human body, though 
composed of it, was at that time perfect and incorruptible, 
and will hereafter recover the same attributes of perfection 
and incorruptibility, when it shall again rise up fresh from 
the grave,—contempt and despisal must give way to 
reverence and gratitude.” 7 


7 Series iii., Lecture 1. 
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Here the reader will perceive that the doctrine of restor- 
ation, or the notion of man’s recovery of his original “ attri- 
butes of perfection and incorruptibility,” is made the 
grand solvent of the mysteries of Materialism! And Dr. 
Adam Clarke has been merciful enough to suppose that 
even the brute creation will be restored in common with 
man; yea, that all brutes will be restored, while many 
men will be lost. (How much better is a sheep than a 
man!) For he not only says, “Thou hast lost thy God, 
thy paradise, thy soul,— look about thee, leave no stone 
unturned ; — there is no peace, no final salvation for thee 
till thou get thy soul restored to the favor and image of 
God ;”*® but he also says, “It does not appear that the 
brute creation are incapable of this choice ; and it is evi- 
dent that they are not placed in their present misery 
through either their choice or their sin; and if no purpose 
of God can be ultimately frustrated, these creatures must 
_be restored to that state of happiness for which they have 
been made; and of which they have been deprived 
through the transgression of man. .... Hence it is reason- 
able to conclude, that as from the present constitution of 
things, they cannot have the happiness designed for them, in 
this state, they must have it in another.”® But the merciful 
doctor could not say as much of man. (“Pain is for 
man.) He says in the notes referred to, “God has de- 
creed that they shall be happy, if they will; all the means 
of it being placed within their power; and, if they be 
ultimately miserable, it is the effect of their own uncon- 
strained choice ;— therefore his purpose is fulfilled, either 
in their happiness or misery; because he has purposed 
that they shall be happy tf they please, and that misery 
shall be the result of their refusal.” Behold again how 
much happier a sheep is thana man! Oh! that we were 
sheep! We can go astray like sheep '®—but, alas! 
we cannot be so easily and certainly restored again! 

The reader need not be informed that even the preach- 
ers of our own faith have attempted to prove their doctrine 
by referring to Acts iii. 21, which declares that the heaven 
must receive or retain Jesus Christ, “until the times of 
restitution of all things, which God hath spoken by the 
mouth of all his holy prophets since the world began.” 


8 Note on Matt. vii. 7. 9 See Notes at the end of Rom. viii. 
10 [saiah liii. 6. 
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We have, however, seized upon many words without 
much judgment; and in our talk about the doctrine of the 
Restitution, we have put forth some very questionable 
proofs. But without attempting anything like a thorough 
examination of this passage, we think it may well be 
doubted, Ist, Whether it has any direct reference to the 
final destiny of the human race; and 2d, If it has such 
reference, whether it actually means what the word restor- 
ation properly signifes; that is, that man will be brought 
back to a former condition. For speaking of John the 
Baptist, who came in the spirit and power of Elias, our 
Saviour said, “ Elias truly shall first come, and restore all 
things. But I say unto you, that Elias is come already, 
and they knew him not, but have done unto him whatso- 
ever they listed. Likewise shall also the Son of man suffer 
of them.” 1! Now here we find the same expression that is 
rendered “restitution of all things” in Acts iii. Dod- 
dridge renders the passage in Matt., “shall first come and 
regulate all things,’ and the one in Acts, “ times of the 
regulations of all things.” And he adds, in regard to the 
passage last named, “ This apokatastasis may so well be 
explained of regulating the present disorders in the moral 
world, and the seeming inequalities of providential dispen- 
sations, that it is surprising to find Dr. Thomas Bur- 
net, Mr. Whiston and other learned writers, urging it 
for such a restoration of the paradisiacal state of the earth 
as they on their different hypotheses have ventured to as- 
sert, without any clear warrant from Scripture, and amidst 
a thousand difficulties which clog our conceptions of it.” 
And the Rev. Albert Barnes also says of the word in 
question, “ ‘The word has also the idea of consumma- 
tion, completion, or filling up. Thus itis used in Philo, 
Hesychius, Phavorinus, and by the Greek classics. (See 
Lightfoot and Kuinoel.) ‘Thus it is used here by the 
Syriac. ‘ Until the completion or filling up of the times; 
that is, of all the events foretold by the prophets, &e. 
Thus the Arabic, ‘ Until the times which shall establish the 
perfection or completion of all the predictions of the 
prophets,’ &c.” 

Now the idea of regulating all things, or of completing 
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and accomplishing all that the prophets have spoken, does 
not necessarily imply the return to a former state. But it 
is perfectly consistent with the doctrine of progression for 
which we contend; which all nature teaches, and which 
the word of God has most fully sanctioned. We are well 
satisfied that the notion of a final restoration of man is 
altogether without foundation in truth. But we rejoice to 
believe that in the great order of progression which God 
has established in his works, the vast race of humanity, 
who here bear the weak and corruptible nature of Adam, 
will be made alive in the resurrection-state, in the spiritual, 
glorious and heavenly nature of Jesus Christ! 

We do not fear that any man in passing from the pre- 
sent into the future state of existence, will fall back into a 
worse condition than that in which we now live. The 
future state will be a state of advancement; and, what is 
true even of the insect, that developes new powers and 
beauties in passing through its successive stages of being, 
is alike true in regard to man. In the present state of ex- 
istence man is sinful, suffering and mortal; in the future 
state he will be pure and holy as the angels in heaven, 
and will be alike immortal and the child of God, being the 
subject of the resurrection. And although we know 
nothing of the times and the seasons which the Father 
hath put in his own power, and pretend not to determine 
when all the purposes of divine wisdom and benevolence 
shall be accomplished, we devoutly bless the name of the 
Lord that we are permitted to believe without a doubt that 
the time will come when every man shall truly and joy- 
fully say, “ In the Lord have I righteousness and strength.” 

A. M. 


Art. XXIII. 


The Present Inequalities of Life consistent with a Present 
Retribution. 


In this article we propose to explain some difficulties, 
connected with the doctrine of a “present retribution, 
furnished by the apparently unequal condition of mankind 
in this world. 
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The good and evil of this life, it is said, are not meted 
out with much reference to human desert. The wicked and 
depraved seem to revel in enjoyments, while the virtuous 
and good are deprived of the common comforts of life ; 
and in many cases of crime, the largest portion of the 
attendant evil falls upon the innocent and unoffending. 
A brutal husband is the occasion of lasting misery to an 
innocent wife. An unnatural father abuses his unoflend- 
ing offspring. ‘The rich knave oppresses the poor and 
wrenches from the hand of want the only means of sub- 
sistence, while he himself revels in abundance and enjoys 
every temporal good. If we compare the pious members 
of the Church with the irreligious and profane men of the 
world, the latter seem to be the more prosperous and 
happy of the two. It not unfrequently occurs, also, that 
some of the basest criminals escape from justice, while 
others are arrested and made to sufler the full rigor of the 
law. ‘These and similar cqses (and the world is full of 
them) go to show that a just retribution does not take 
place in this world. 

This is the language of the objector to our faith, and it 
is worthy of respectful attention on our part. The follow- 
ing considerations will serve to remove the difficulties 
which are here presented. 

1. Many of the outward temporal blessings of life, and 
much of its evil, proceed from other causes than the merit 
or demerit of human character. With the present con- 
stitution of man, and of the world in which we live, a 
diversity in natural endowments and a variety of human 
condition are necessary. That outward temporal good 
should be modified to suit the respective merits of men, is 
obviously no part of God’s design. It was never intended 
that meh: should be rich or poor, wise or foolish, well 
favored or deformed, sick or well, promoted to places of 
honor or left in private life, according to their merit or de- 
merit. These things may depend, to some extent, upon 
character, but they are mainly to be referred to another 
cause, and are to be explained on other grounds than that 
of reward and punishment. And whatever difficulties be- 
long to this subject, no theory of reward and punishment 
is adequate to explain them. ‘The objector requires of us 
more than he would be willing to take upon himseli— 
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more than he or any one else is able to perform, when he 
demands the reason why the present diversity exists upon 
any system of retribution, either our own or his. No one 
will deny that men, of equally good characters, are found 
in outward conditions that are very dissimilar. ‘That they 
must be equally wise, honored, healthy or prosperous, no 
one supposes necessary to a just retribution. And if this is 
the case with good men, may not a similar diversity exist 
with bad men, and with all men, and the principles of a 
just retribution still remain unimpaired ? 

The only way to make these diversities a part of retri- 
bution is to suppose that the more highly favored men are 
in this world, they will be the less so in eternity, to adjust 
the balance of desert, when they are equally good or bad 
in this life. Is any one willing to adopt this theory? Is 
the good Christian who is born with superior natural 
faculties to degenerate when he enters the spiritual world ; 
and his neighbor who is as good and no better than him- 
self, to arise up at once to a higher degree of intellect, 
because he has been destitute of it in this state of exist- 
ence? Are the rich, the robust, the men of renown, to 
forfeit by their present advantages some portion of the 
bliss of heaven; and the poor, the feeble, and the un- 
honored, to occupy a higher seat on this account? No 
one, I presume, will be willing to adopt this theory ; and 
yet it is the only one that rill. enable us to reconcile the 
present diversity in the gifts of fortune with a just retribu- 
tion, allowing such diversity to constitute a part of the 
system of reward and punishment. If all the outward 
blessings of life, and all its calamities are embraced in this . 
system, they must somewhere be “ worked in” to adjust 
the balance of merit and demerit. 

The truth is, they do not belong to this department of 
the divine administration, and cannot be explained on 
such grounds. God has wise and benevolent designs to 
accomplish by the present arrangement, but it is plainly 
no part of his intention to make “all this world’s goods or 
misfortunes to square with the merit or demerit of his 
creatures. 

It is generally conceded that the amount of human 
happiness does not depend on outward ¢ircumstances. All 
admit that the rich man may be very miserable, and the poor 
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man be very happy—that the same is true in respect to 
other conditions. But though this is admitted, it is re- 
markably strange, that in arguing against us the inequali- 
ties of life, this: plain truth is commonly left out of the 
account. On the contrary, it is usually assumed that the 
unprincipled miser is as much happier as he is richer than 
the honest poor man. It is assumed that the man who is 
highly prospered in business, and the man who is subject 
to repeated disappointments and misfortunes, are as wide 
apart in point of happiness, as they are in worldly success. 
‘This is wrong. What is universally acknowledged as 
true, prejudice and theory aside, ought not to be denied, 
in order to oppose Universalism ; and on the other hand, 
what no one believes, ought not to be assumed as true, 
though it be to accomplish an object so worthy of one’s 
zeal and perseverence. 

We do not pretend that all men are alike happy, what- 
ever their outward condition — neither do we believe that, 
including their outward condition, they are happy in pro- 
portion to their deserts. It is no doubt otherwise to some 
extent; and it is wise and benevolent that it is so; but 
there is not that difference which external signs would in- 
dicate. Wealth has its cares, and talent has its difh- 
culties, and health its toil and conflicts; and poverty, 
ignorance, and sickness are not without their advantages. 
It is the temper of mind with which the one condition is 
enjoyed, and the other suffered, that has the principal 
agency in determining the amount of happiness on either 
hand. If base and unholy passions are indulged and 
wicked designs are cherished, misery is the certain and 
unavoidable result; and no degree of wealth or temporal 
prosperity can hinder or prevent it. And the man whose 
heart is pure, and whose conscience does not condemn 
him, has a source of enjoyment within that no earthly 
changes can disturb. 

3. Another consideration that may be of service in re- 
moving the difficulties of our subject, is, that we may be 
deceived as to the true character of our fellow beings. 
We look at those whom we have been in the habit of re- 
garding as the best of men; and notwithstanding their 
goodness, they are more or less unhappy; while, on the 
other hand, those who are apparently less deserving, en- 
VOL. Iv. 29 
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joy a high degree of prosperity. This appears to us to 
conflict with the principles of justice. Jt may however 
be nothing but appearance. ‘There may be strict justice 
in this after all. Those we regard as eminently good, 
may not be as good as they appear to be; and the bad, so 
called, may be better than we are accustomed to regard 
them ; and, with this allowance, their true condition may 
be precisely what justice requires. It is not to be doubted 
for a moment that there are many great pretenders to re- 
ligion and piety, whose appearance may indicate that they 
are truly good, who are, notwithstanding exceedingly cor- 
rupt; and if such men are unhappy they obviously deserve 
to be so, while those who arrogate to themselves no pecu- 
liar goodness, and really appear less meritorious, are truly 
better men at heart, and are happier in proportion. 

I will add here another and very important considera- 
tion. ‘The limits of human duty are generally too much 
restricted—in other words, we have adopted a wrong 
standard of character; and an error has grown out of this 
circumstance that affects materially our present subject. 
The good man, according to the common estimate, is one 
that attends strictly to the duties and ceremonies of reli- 
gion, and has a fair outside moral character. He may be 
ouilty of a thousand wrongs, connected with his business, 
health or social arrangements, and still pass for a Christian 
and truly pious man. ‘This is a wrong estimate of char- 
acter. it is a too limited view of human duty. There 
are laws of business, and laws of health, and laws of social 
life, that are to be observed, as well as the laws of religion. 
Indeed religion in its proper sense embraces all this. 
Hence the man who obeys the laws of business, health, and 
society, but does not observe the ordinary religious cere- 
monies, and may indeed despise and reject them, is, it 
may be, a better man than he who regards the latter and 
neglects the former. He may not be considered better, 
and probably by most men, will not be so considered ; but 
in point of fact, he is better, and doubtless he is and ought 
to be happier. It need not be thought strange, therefore, 
that he who has the name of irreligious is many times 
more prosperous than the pious professor; for he not 
unfrequently deserves to be so, since he studies more 
attentively, and applies more faithfully, the means of suc- 
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cess. He is less religious, and religiously he is less 
happy, or, it may be that the thoughts of religion render 
him miserable ; but he is more prosperous in his business, 
because, in that department, he is more faithful to his 
duty. This principle is of very extended application ; and 
it serves to reconcile many existing inequalities with a 
righteous administration in the present life. 

“That our remarks may not be misapprehended, it will 
be necessary that the reader call to mind the distinction, 
before noticed, between temporal prosperity arising from 
natural endowments, and that which depends on the dis- 
charge of duty. 

The subject may be illustrated thus, — a man may en- 
joy better health than his neighbor, because he has a better 
constitution of body. He may prosper better in his busi- 
ness, because he has better natural faculties. He may pos- 
sess more wealth, because he had richer ancesters. And in 
these instances, we must have recourse for explanation to 
other principles than those of justice. But when, with 
equal natural endowments of body and mind, and under the 
same circumstances, one man is more healthy or prosperous 
than another, it is because he renders himself worthy of 
his superior advantages, by the faithful performance of duty. 

He may not be, in the popular sense, religious, but he 
is faithful to his secular and social duties. And though 
he pay not tythe of mint and annis and cumin, he attends 
to the weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy and 
truth. 

4. The diversities that exist in this world, in respect to 
human happiness, will receive farther elucidation, by con- 
sidering that many of the external inflictions for the out- 
ward conduct of men, depend on human agency, and 
therefore may be imperfectly applied. There are certain 
offences against society that are left to society to punish ; 
and if the punishment is not inflicted, or inflicted im- 
properly, that fact does not militate against the equity of 
the divine administration. ‘That human governments are 
imperfect is readily conceded; but the divine govern- 
ment does not admit of imperfection. The laws of men, 
and even the laws of God of which man is the executor, 
may be violated in external act with impunity. Under 
these laws, too, offenders may be punished with undue 
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severity; and even the innocent may be subjected to un- 
merited stripes. But these things do not conflict with the 
doctrine of a righteous retribution, as administered by God 
himself. Men are imperfect beings, and all that is sub- 
mitted to their hands will be imperfectly managed. Not 
so with God. His law is perfect, and all its sanctions are 
in harmony with his infinite character. It is important 
that we consider the diflerence between the motives and 
conduct of men. ‘The man who forms a wicked design, 
or cherishes an unholy passion, has already sinned against 
God, and receives his punishment in the mental suffering 
thus endured; and from this there is no escape. But he 
who commits a sinful act, sins against society, and it is 
left to society to punish him, or allow him to escape all 
outward infliction. It may be proper to add here, that 
though the administration of human governments is im- 
perfect, there is a tendency in society toward a righteous 
retribution. The existence of laws and penalties proves 
this. For most men, in all ages, vile as they have been, 
have felt the necessity of opposing crime, and raising bar- 
riers to its progress. ‘They have therefore made laws to 
prohibit what was deemed wrong, and instituted penalties 
to restrain and prevent crime. ‘hese have all been im- 
perfect ; but still they indicate a righteous principle within 
man, and a tendency toward the execution of justice. 
The same is seen in the tendencies of society, irrespective 
of law. ‘The man who sets himself against the interests 
of his fellow beings, will find himself not a little incom- 
moded by those whose rights he disregards. This is the 
tendency ‘of society. If one man’s hod i is against every 
man, every man’s hand will assuredly be against him. 
And there are a thousand ways by which such men can 
be reached and made to suffer for their crimes. It will 
not do to say that many such men are rich and powerful. 
They are not as rich and powerful as the rest of the world. 
And in most cases, if we could strike the balance between 
the evils they occasion others, and the evils they them- 
selves suffer in consequence of their oppressions and in- 
justice, I doubt not that we should discover a near ap- 
proach to a just retribution. It is right that it should be 
so. But as men are the agents in bringing about the re- 
sult, much that is wrong may be expected to mingle in its 
execution. 
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These remarks, however, are not essential to our present 
discussion. What I would fix in the reader’s mind is, 
that the divine system of retribution, or that part of God’s 
administration that relates to rewards and punishments, is 
not responsible for the imperfections of human govern- 
ments. Men, and all their ways, are doubtless under the 
divine administration, and are controlled with a view to a 
glorious result; but this does not oblige us to fix thefdivine 
sanction to the various measures of men for rewarding and 
punishing human conduct, much less to regard these mea- 
sures as a part of his own perfect system of retribution. 

d. Finally, on the inequalities of this life, it may be 
safely affirmed, that, if our system fail to explain them, it 
will be in vain to seek for a satisfactory explanation from 
the opposing theory. I know it is said that the irregularities 
of this world are to be adjusted in eternity; but on examin- 
ing the grounds of this belief, and the manner in which it 
is affirmed the adjustment will take place, we are con- 
strained to confess that the subject is involved in incom- 
parably greater embarrassment and difficulties. There are 
two things worthy of being noticed here. First, the com- 
mon ground for expecting the alleged adjustment is 
wholly fallacious. ‘The reason why God will adjust these 
matters in the future is, it is said, that he does not adjust 
them now! It is maintained that all the good and ill that 
checker life belong to the system of retribution, and that 
because there is now an inequality that does not ac- 
cord with human merit, in other words, because strict 
justice is not now done, it will be hereafter. 

A little thought, it is believed, will convince any one 
that this reasoning, so far from being favorable to the idea 
of a future adjustment, is directly opposed to such an ex- 
pectation. If the good and evil of this life are meted out 
with an uneven balance, a greater inequality will exist 
hereafter. 

‘To use examples before refered to, as often employed 
against us —if an innocent wife is not unfrequently the 
subject of abuse from an unfeeling husband, she need not 
flatter herself that it will be better for her in the future 
world. God is able to torment her worse than her hus- 
band can; and unless she repent and become the subject. 
of his grace before she dies, she will meet with a severer 
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fate than she found on earth, and wish herself again under 
her more merciful oppressor. ‘The son whose unnatural 
father has subjected him to undeserved abuse, may yet find 
still more cruel treatment, from a Father more unnatural, 
in the abode of despair. ‘The poor and needy, the widow 
and fatherless, who have been reduced to poverty and 
want by dishonesty and oppression, need not expect relief 
hereafter; for though they may be delivered from their 
suffering, ‘they may, on the contrary, be rendered incon- 
ceivably more miserable. And on the other hand, those 
who have been the occasion of these abuses and oppres- 
sions, may escape, both from the stripes of civil law, and 
from the inflictions of divine justice. This, reader, is the 
way that the inequalities of this world are to be adjusted 
in the future—nor can any one say in truth that this is 
not a fair representation of the subject. The doctrine of 
future misery for the sins of this life, is wholly inadequate 
to explain the subject of present inequalities, as connected 
with a just retribution, besides possessing other insupera- 
ble difficulties. W. E. M. 


Art. XXIV. 





Relation of the Christian Miracles to Christian Faith. 


Tuat faith in Jesus of Nazareth as the Christ, the Son 
of God, is essential, nay indispersable, to a true profession 
of our holy religion, seems to me too obvious to be denied 
or questioned. He who does not thus believe in him, 
whatever else he may be called, can with no propriety be 
ealled a Christian. 

The evidences of the Messiahship of Jesus are various, 
but may be conveniently considered under the twofold di- 
vision of ezternal, embracing prophecies and miracles; 
and internal, including a large and miscellaneous class of 
proofs, drawn from the character of Jesus, the nature of 
h:s gospel, its adaptation to the condition and wants of 
man, &e. &e. 


By the almost universal consent of the Christian world, 
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external evidence, i. e. prophecy and miracles, has been 
regarded as the only direct and positive proof of Jesus’ 
Messiahship, and consequently of the divinity of his reli- 
gion. Still the internal evidences have never been des- 
pised or neglected. ‘They have been deemed highly im- 
portant as sirengthening the external, though by themselves 
they are incapable of proving that Jesus. was the Christ. 
One may very well acknowledge that such a person as 
Jesus existed ; that he lived a pure and beautiful life, and 
sustained an interesting and noble character ; that he 
taught an elevated morality, and proposed a very reason- 
side system of religious faith ; and yet he may be far from 
being ‘convinced that he was the Son of God, and his re- 
ligion therefore authoritative and divine. And itis a re- 
markable fact that many intelligent infidels do actually 
allow much of this; but, rejecting the external evidence of 
prophecy and miracles, they never embrace Christianity. 
It becomes a question, therefore,—and a question which 
some indications in the theological atmosphere around us, 
urge upon our attention at the present time,—what relation 
the miracles have to our faith as Christians. To one who 
sincerely believes in the Scriptures, the New Testament, 
it would seem, must be conclusive proof that, in the time 
of Christ and his Apostles, miracles,—in which, so far as 
the general fact is concerned, we may include prophecy, 
for prophecy is only one form of miracle—constituted the 
leading and most satisfactory evidence that Jesus was the 
Messiah, and consequently that his religion was worthy of 
all acceptation. Among the Church Fathers, so called, it 
is clear that while they insisted much, as their circumstan- 
ces required, upon internal evidence, they also appealed 
with the greatest confidence to prophecy and miracles. 
The great Origen, in his reply to Celsus, says, “ Our doe- 
trine has a pec aliar proof which is far more divine than all 
the demonstrations of the Greeks, viz : ‘he demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power, as the Apostle calls it, — of the 
Spirit, through the prophecies, whieh are sufficient to ren- 
der credible to every reader whatsoever has happened to 
Christ, — of the power, through the extraordinary miracles, 
whose historic certainty shines forth from many grounds, 
and among others from this, that some traces of them still 
remain among those who live according to the will of 
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Christ.” This mode of thinking, and this estimate of the 
external evidences of Christianity, prevailed, with few and 
unimportant exceptions, from the beginning, till after the 
Reformation. There is always, perhaps, a tendency in 
minds touched with mysticism, to overlook the outward, 
and to attach a disproportionate importance to the inward ; 
to rely more upon the feelings, than the clear deductions 
of reason; and it might, therefore, be expected that such 
minds would sometimes express themselves in a manner 
apparently inconsistent with the fact stated above. Deeply 
impressed with the truth of Christianity, feeling in their 
own souls its pure and elevating influences, they are apt 
to forget the manner in which they were brought into this 
very state, and to look upon all external proofs as compar- 
atively poor and unsatisfactory. It is in this way I would 
explain many careless remarks scattered up and down in 
theological writings, such as that of Luther, for instance, 
when he represents that miracles are worthless in exciting 
faith, and speaks of “spiritual miracles,’ by which he 
means nothing more than the sanctifying power of the gos- 
pel, as the “true, heavenly siens.” In another passage 
he speaks in a similar manner, saying, that God “ was 
obliged to lead men on by external miracles, and to throw 
such apples and pears to them, as to children.” It was 
not till long after Luther’s time, however, that miracles fell 
into general disrepute in Germany; nor is it probable that 
such trifling remarks as these, and standing in so clear 
contradiction to his well known and deliberate convictions, 
exerted any influence, either during his life or afterwards, 
upon the public faith. Only about a century ago the sub- 
ject of miracles was brought up in Germany, and made 
the topic of a protracted controversy, which has in some 
measure extended to the present time. At one period, it 
seemed as if the whole of Protestant Germany was ready 
to deny all prophecy, all miracles in relation to Christian- 
ity, all inspiration, and indeed every thing in our religion 
of a supernatural character. Yet those who did this, still 
claimed to be Christians, and at least rational believers in 
the Scriptures. ‘I‘hey sought industriously to place Chris- 
tianity on other grounds, and a world,of ingenuity was ex- 
pended in the most unavailing attempts to clear the Bible 
of every thing miraculous: A history of German theology 
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for the last hundred years would be one of the most aston- 
ishing, as well as the most interesting works of the age. 
It would exhibit a revolution in the religious world of the 
most remarkable character, and fraught with some most 
deplorable, and other most hopeful consequences. 

It is unnecessary to enter here into any inquiry respect- 
ing the causes or the occasion of this singular revolution ; 
but it may be well to give, under a few specifications, the 
materials for a gener J view of the opinions on the subject 
of miracles to be found in German theology during this 
Neologic period. ‘The same table will also’ serve for the 
latitude of the United States, so far as German Neology 
has exerted its influence. 

1. There are some professed Christians, if I mistake 
not, who, like Hobbes, Spinoza, and other mere naturalists, 
adopt the atheistic opinion that miracles are impossible. 
They ascribe a mechanism to nature and to human life, 
which operates on fixed and unalterable principles, and 
which God himself cannot break in upon. Of course they 
deny all immediate revelation, or revelation, properly 
spe aking , in any sense whatsoever. 

~ = he ‘re are others who virtually deny the miracles, by 
representing them, some, as al/egories, and others, as myths, 
or as merely ordinary events, which, by a great love of the 
wonderful, were converted into miracles. 

ae here are others who acknowledge miracles indeed, 
it ‘who allege that they were wr ought by, or in accord: 
ance with, the laws of nature. Christ, therefore, was a 
sort of natural Magician, and applied his wonderful know- 
ledge to all kinds of subjects. Some have been so for- 
tunate as to find in Animal Magnetism, the key to all his 
miracles. 

4, ‘There is another class who acknowledge the miracles, 
but deny that they have any power to prove the divine 
mission of him who works them, or to prove any thing in- 
deed whatsoever. ‘There are others of the same class who 
think they might have proved something, originally, and 
to those who witnessed them, but are useless now, or 
worse, mere dead weights, as some seem to consider them, 
which severely try all the evidences of our religion which 
they can adduce. Perhaps I ought in courtesy to mention 
some who imagine that miracles might be of use as proofs, 
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if one could well determine whetber they are wrought by 
good or evil beings, by God or the devil! 

A glance at this list of opinions will suggest the neces- 
sity of a word or two on the definition of miracles. Many 
speak of them as natural events, or events produced by 
natural laws. Bonnet suggested, and others have adopted, 
the notion that miracles, so called, make a part of the 
course of nature ; they are preordinations of the Creator, 
which were to be exhibited each in its appropriate time; 
or, as I would express it, are threads in the great web of 
temporal events, which rise only at intervals and then dis- 
appear; yet are they really parts of that web, so that in 
bringing them up, God does not “alter or disturb the 
course of things which he himself directs, or counteract the 
laws which he himself has established.’ Against this hy- 
pothesis, — for Bonnet expressly stated it as such, — i it may 
be objected that it represents the whole course of nature as 
miraculous, or else it reduces the miracles to merely na- 
tural events. If miracles make a part of the great series 
of causes and consequences linked together in the natural 
world, I see no means of separating them, nor can I per- 
ceive any reason for calling one event natural, and another 
miraculous. This reasoning may he applied in its full 
force to all those who represent miracles as produced by 
natural laws, whether high or low, common or uncommon, 
known or unknown, and whether existing in the physical, 
the intellectual, or the spiritual world. On this subject, I 
am free to confess, I sometimes hear remarks which sur- 
prise me, not by their novelty, but by their unintelligible 
character, their intrinsic self-contradiction. When men 
talk of miracles produced by natural laws, or in accord- 
ance with such laws, I cannot avoid respectfully but ear- 
nestly inquiring what they mean. Why do they call one 
event natural, and another of the same character, i. e., pro- 
duced by the same class of causes, miraculous? Do they 
recognize no difference between a natural event and a mi- 
racle? If they do, they should carefully and clearly point 
it out; if they do not, ‘do not the proprieties of language, 
as wellas the cause of truth, require them to omit the word 
miracle, which on this suppositior has no significance, or 
stands quite synonymous with natural event. No one can 
be ignorant, that, whether right or wrong, with reason or 
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without it, men do attach very different notions to these 
terms. Now he who confounds them, and calls an event 
miraculous when he means that it is only natural, either 
abuses himself, his hearer, or both, and justly exposes him- 
self to the suspicion of ignorance, or the charge of dishon- 
estv. I believe that if men would but carefully define 
their terms, they would either deny miracles altogether, or 
they would confess them to be events which stand without 
the domain of natural law. 

Were I asked what I mean by natural laws, and by 
miracles, | should explain myself thus. By natural laws 
I mean a certain order of sequence, or of cause and conse- 
quence, in which natural events uniformly take place. In 
the spring-time, for instance, I drop a seed into the earth ; 
the shower and the sunshine fall upon its lowly bed, and 
it soon vegetates. Leaf after leaf is put forth, and soon it 
blossoms, and then in due time presents its ripened fruit. 
Without the earth, the air, the sunshine and the shower, 
this result would not have taken place. The vegetation of 
the seed, and the growth of the plant, then, is conditioned 
by these laws. I may increase the size of the plant, or I 
can prevent its growth. I may hasten or retard its pro- 
gress. Yet the means of doing all this, are as really con- 
ditioned as the rest, nor can I swerve a hair’s breadth from 
them without destroying my work. Indeed I cannot free 
myself for a moment, in the whole process, from the laws 
of nature, and whether I succeed or fail in my labors, the 
result will be natural. But when I enter the domain of 
miracle, I find no conditions whatsoever, and can calculate 
no results. I recognize here no fixed and uniform order of 
sequences. ‘The miraculous power needs none of the laws 
of nature, is subservient to none of her rules, but accom- 
plishes its will directly, instantly, without any intervention 
of natural means, and contrary to all the ordinary expe- 
rience and observation of the world. According to the 
laws of nature, the sick are healed by curative means, 
more or less understood; and time, and frequently a con- 
currence of favorable circumstances, is necessary to effect 
the cure. By a miracle this is done at once, if so the mi- 
raculous agent wills, at a word, and under every variety of 
time, place and circumstance. 

It is obvious enough that an event is not a miracle be- 
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cause it is rare or uncommon, because it is remarkable or 
astonishing, or because it is strange and unaccountable. 
There are phenomena in nature which are all this, and 
which yet no intelligent person would dream of calling a 
miracle. ‘There are events resulting, it may be, from laws 
utterly unknown to us, which still are not miracles. Some 
speak of the higher or highest laws of nature, as being en- 
gaged in producing miracles. Perhaps Ido not cle: arly 
unde rstand what laws are thus indicated, and possibly 
those who thus speak do not themselves; but allowing the 
words to express any meaning of whiels they are capable, 
[ cannot perceive how the height of the law can effect the 
nature of the result. If the cause be natural, so must the 
consequence. It may be vastly superior to others, but it is 
still natural. Were it supposed that there are powers 
lodged in our moral or spiritual nature, immeasurably sur- 
passing all the wonders of animal magnetism and clairvoy- 
ance, — powers governed by the highest laws in nature,— 
and were these powers thus governed to make a rev elation 
as far transcending the recent disclosures of the “ Seer” 
Andrew Jackson Davis, as his revelations do the Bible 
and all common sense, still if their action were natural, ac- 
cording to their own laws or the laws of nature, the result 
like the action would be as perfectly natural as the swim- 
ming of a fish or the falling of a stone. I confess, therefore, 
that it moves my wonder to see with what facility some, 
otherwise reasonable, men, can manufacture miracles out of 
the most unmiraculous materials in the universe. That old 
amusement by which the venerable alchymist transmuted 
all baser metals into gold, bears no comparison with it. 
For myself, 1 am fain to acknow ledge it is not so. I be- 
hold no miraculous agency in nature. I recognize no 
miracles among the products of nature’s laws. 'T'o me, in 
the domain of nature all is natural, nor can I even conceive 
of a miracle’s arising out of any of her operations. 

It has been suggested that it must be extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, to distinguish a miracle from a natural 
event. One learned author declares that it is impossible, 
and must remain so till we become perfectly acquainted 
with the whole range of nature, wjth all its powers and 
laws. If this be so, it must effectually bar miracles from 
appearing in proof of any cause whatsoever, for as we are 
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not yet perfect masters of all nature’s secrets, and the race 
is not likely to become so immediately, it follows that we 
are unprepared to judge whether the pretended miracle 
be real or counterfeit, a true miracle or a mimic product 
of natural laws. It has seemed to me that this opinion is 
hardly well founded. ‘That we shall ever become perfectly 
acquainted with all nature’s powers and laws, is improbable 
if not impossible; but sometimes without knowing all that 
one can do, it is enough for our purpose to know what he 
can not do. It is quite unlikely that we are yet acquainted 
with all the properties of iron, for instance; but there is 
scarcely a child in all christendom, which does not know 
that a wedge of it cannot swim on water. So we may 
be ignorant of many of the properties of wood, but there 
is no one who does not know that it has no attraction for 
iron, and least of all such a degree of it that a stick of it 
thrown upon the water would draw up a woodman’s axe 
from the bottom of a river, and cause it to swim like itself. 
Perhaps we are yet quite ignorant of many of the powers 
of the human voice, but who is not certain that its utter- 
ance of a word or sentence, has no power to hush the 
winds, or calm the sea, to heal the sick, or raise the dead ? 
And this leads me to remark, what is too often overlooked, 
that real miracles are not appeals to ignorance, but to 
knowledge. \f there be a doubt whether the powers or 
laws of nature are not adequate to produce the given re- 
sult, that very doubt must thwart the most important pur- 
pose of the miracle. Hence the miracles recorded in the 
Scriptures are universally of such a character as to leave 
no doubt on any fair mind that they are not effects of the 
laws of nature. 

Much has been said respecting the value of miracles as 
credentials of a divine commission. Some can see no 
connexion between the power to work miracles and the 
proclamation of divine truth. On this subject it is much 
easier to speculate and deny, than to convince even one’s 
own heart. We know that, in all ages, men have readily 
believed those who have pretended to work miracles. 
The miracle has been regarded as direct proof of the divine 
interposition and favor. If it be assumed that the miracle 
is effected by the laws of nature, I confess it proves 
nothing, or nothing more than any other fact. Then it 
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can have no significance beyond whai it thus silently 
teaches of nature and her uniform laws. No one imagines 
that M. Alexandre is to be believed, simply because he 
performs a thousand curious and astonishing tricks of 
legerdemain, — tricks that seem to the vulgar eye miracu- 
lous, but which are wrought by the regular laws of nature. 

Some have supposed that miracles did actually mean 
something, and were adequate grounds of faith to those 
who witnessed them, but that to us they are of no value, 
but rather drawbacks upon the Christian religion. It 
seems scarcely necessary to remark, what is so obvious to 
the dullest reader of the New Testament, to any one in the 
least acquainted with the history and condition of Christi- 
anity, that the Christian miracles are so inwoven with our 
religion, they stand so connected with its origin, its early 
promulgation, its progress, and whole history, that it is im- 
possible to separate them. I never saw miracles per- 
formed, but they have come to me as strongly vouched as 
if I had witnessed them with my own eyes. They were 
facts, and facts everywhere are capable of being proved by 
testimony, and this is the only manner in w hich it is pos- 
sible to prove them. I have the testimony of the evange- 
lists, and they, after an examination of eighteen centuries, 
stand unimpeached and credible witnesses. I have these 
evangelists and their associates under circumstances, which 
forbid my distrusting them ; they give me and the world 
the highest pledge of their honesty, for they consecrated 
their lives to the truth of what they asserted, and many of 
them died as martyrs to the cause. But this is not all. 
The existence of Christianity itself is a perpetual witness 
to the reality of miracles. ‘They introduced this religion, 
and paved the way for its progress. ‘They made a deep 
impression upon the age in which they occurred, and the 
traces of that impression are visible still. I see them all 
around me, and I can no more deny their influence over 
my convictions than I can deny the light of the sun. 

It has been lately suggested, in this country, that mira- 
cles could no farther prove divine commission than they 
themselves could be shown to be wrought by God. This 
is reasonable, though a shallow remark. Does any one 
need to be convinced, in this age, that miracles originate 
in no inferior power? If it be so, I would earnestly 
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recommend a reprint of that masterly work of Hugh Far- 
mer, a “Dissertation on Miracles.’ But the writer to 
whom I refer believed the miracles of Christ to have been 
wrought by animal magnetism ! and hence very justly con- 
cluded that they could be no proof of the wonder-worker’s 
virtue even, and much less of his Messiahship. 

The very notion of a miracle, then, implies something 
not natural; or, as Bishop Butler expresses it, a miracle is 
“relation to a course of nature, and implies somewhat 
different from it.’ It is not easy perhaps to say in a few 
words what a miracle is, but there can be no hesitation in 
any one who has duly considered the subject, in afhrming 
that it cannot be a natural event, i.e., a result of natural 
laws. I could hardly express my own notion of it better, 
then, than by saying, that a miracle is not the product of 
any of the powers of nature, but is an immediate effect of 
the power of God, and beyond the limits of nature. I 
am aware how many shrink from this conclusion, and am 
acquainted with nearly every attempt to avoid it. Many 
men seem to feel that there is something intrinsically un- 
reasonable and absurd in the supposition of any departure 
from the laws of nature or any suspension of her mechani- 
cal course of operation. Yet this feeling is not native to 
the human heart, but springs from a superstitious awe of 
the philosopher, or an unworthy dread of his sneer. Let 
me ask the philosopher, then, if nature is something above 
God. If it is not, then miracles are possible; God can 
control nature, which is but his ordinary minister, and, 
breaking through its uniformity and fixedness, can speak 
to men directly and authoritatively by miracles. And 
here let it be remarked, that this very uniformity of nature 
is one of the conditions under which miracles become sub- 
jectively possible. Without this uniformity, i. e., were the 
course of nature irregular and fluctuating, did the same 
causes fail to produce the same results, there would be no 
means of determining when a miracle occurs, for no ex- 
tent of observation could assure us that the witnessed phe- 
nomenon was not a legitimate effect of natural laws. 

It will naturally be inferred that I do not sympathise 
with those Christians who exhibit so much anxiety about 
the epithets by which miracles are distinguished. There 
may be many grounds of choice, yet 1 confess that I 
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should without hesitation call a miracle supernatural, 
preeternatural, contrary to nature, a suspension, or a viola- 
tion of natural laws. Neither of these terms expresses all 
that constitutes the distinguishing characteristics of a mira- 
cle; but they all seem to me to express some fact in the 
case. ‘T'ake the resurrection of Lazarus, for instance, and 
is it not plain that to the fact you may properly apply each 
of these terms? For dead men, four days in the grave, to 
come forth at the command of a man, and to come forth 
“bound hand and foot,” alive and well, is not natural, if 
the world has any notion of what is meant by nature. It 
is supernatural, preeternatural, contrary to nature, — marks 
a suspension of natural laws, or is a violation of them. 
Having said so much on the subject of miracles 
generally, I shall now proceed to exhibit their relation to 
faith, as they are presented to us in the New Testament. 
And Iam the more anxious to do this, because in most 
cases, Neologic views of the miracles betray a melancholy 
ignorance of ‘the Holy Scriptures, or a deplorable disrespect 
for their authority. The general tendency of this whole 
mode of thinking, whether in Germany or in the United 
States, has indeed universally been toward loose opinions 
respecting the inspiration and validity of the Bible. I 
would by no means insinuate that many who indulge this 
mode of thought and these opinions, are not in their own 
estimation very sincere Christians; but I am bold to avow 
my convictions that the principles on which they are made 
to rest, would, if thoroughly carried out, lead to an utter 
rejection of the Bible, to bold infidelity. I am willing for 
myself, and I trust I may speak in behalf of the great mass 
of Christians of all sects —I am willing, nay more, I am 
anxious to know how this subject, lies in the New Testa- 
ment. What does that volume teach respecting miracles,— 
how do they there stand in relation to nature,—to what 
agencies or powers are they ascribed, and finally what use 
does our Saviour and his apostles make of them? It be- 
comes us as Christians to understand this matter, that if 
we must renounce the divine authority of that book, we 
may do it intelligibly. I shall begin then, by remarking, 
1. That the Jews in the times of our Saviour confidently 
expected that Christ, or the Messiah, would work miracles 
in proof of his mission ; or, in other words, that he would 
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manifest himself to them by the exhibition of miraculous 
power. ‘This point I hardly need argue, for there is no 
one to deny it, and we meet it everywhere in the Gospels. 

On a certain occasion the Jews said to Jesus, “ What 
shall we do that we might work the works of God? Jesus 
answered and said unto them, This is the work of God, 
that ye believe on him whom he hath sent” —i. e., on Je- 
sus himself. “ They said therefore unto him, what sign” — 
1. e. miraculous proof, —“ showest thou, then, that we may 
see and believe thee? What dost thou work?”! ‘They 
then immediately proceeded to speak of their fathers hav- 
ing been miraculously fed in the wilderness, under Moses ; 
which shows conclusively what they meant by the ques- 
tion, What sign showest thou? What dost thou work? 
Nothing can be clearer than the fact, that these persons 
expected that every one who should come to them claim- 
ing a divine mission, should exhibit his credentials of mi- 
raculous power. In other words, they expected their Mes- 
siah to work miracles. On another occasion, we hear 
“many of the people” saying, “ When the Christ cometh, 
will he do more miracles than these which this man hath 
done ?”? This implies the universal expectation that he 
would work miracles, and that these miracles would con- 
stitute the proof of his Messiahship. ‘The scribes and 
Pharisees are represented as frequently demanding “a 
sign,” or “a sign from heaven,” ? from him; by which I 
understand that they, not in a spirit of earnest seeking, but 
maliciously “tempting him,” solicited some magnificent, 
but useless display of power, as if such an exhibition 
would answer their doubts, and convince them of his Mes- 
siahship. ‘They saw miracles enough, but they consisted 
in healing the sick, or other benevolent works, often per- 
formed upon the poor and the despised. ‘They insisted on 
prescribing the kind of miracle which should satisfy them, 
and he must work it for their special gratification. In this 
spirit they followed Jesus to Calvary, and at the very foot 
of the cross, repeated their unreasonable, their insulting de- 
mands. “ He saved others,” said the chief priests, with 
the scribes and elders, mockingly, “ he saved others; him- 


1 John vi. 28-30. 2John vii. 31. 
3 Matt. xii. 38. xvi. 1. Mark viii. 11. Luke xi. 29, 30. 
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self he cannot save. If he be the King of Israel” — anoth- 
er name for the Messiah —“ et him come down from the 
cross, and we will believe him.”* It is as clear as sun- 
light that the Jews, in the time of Christ, did confidently 
expect miracles from the Messiah. Let us inquire whence 
this expectation arose? To this question, there has been 
many an ingenious answer given, the pure invention of 
the answerers, because they preferred the veriest dream of 
their own imaginations to the truth of the Scriptures. He 
who reads the Bible with candor, cannot fail to find this 
question answered there. The Old Testament foretold 
their Messiah, and many of the circumstances of his life, 
and features of his character. And nothing is more cer- 
tain than the fact, that they represent him as the worker of 
miracles. Even Moses announced him as a Prophet, like 
himself, whom God should raise up among them. ° If he 
was to be like Moses, he must possess miraculous powers. 
He was to heal the sick; to open the eyes of the blind; to 
unstop the ears of the deaf, and make the dumb sing. So 
well was this understood, that when John the Baptist sent 
to inquire whether Jesus was the Christ, the latter, we are 
told, “in the same hour cured many of their infirmities 
and plagues, and of evil spirits, and unto many that were 
blind, gave sight. Then Jesus answering, said unto them, 
Go your way, and tell John what things ye have seen and 
heard ; how that the blind see, the lame walk, the lepers 
are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised, and the 
poor have the gospel preached to them.” ® These miracles 
were the proofs of his Messiahship, and so must John, 
either from prophecy or immediate inspiration, have been 
instructed. Iam not ignorant of the efforts of the German 
Neologists to root out « every thing like prophecy, and es- 
pecially of prophecy relative to Christ, from the Old Tes- 
tament. ‘This was necessary to complete their theories 
concerning miracles ; but their labors have never been dis- 
tinguished for success , and so long as the New Testament 
retains any degree of authority, the point must be con- 
sidered as settled, that the Old contains clear prophecies of 
the Saviour. It is a well known, and an _ interesting 


4 Matt. xxvii. 41, 42, 5 Deut. xvfii. 15. Acts iii. 22. 
6 Luke vii. 20-22, 
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fact, that even the Samaritans, who were separated from the 
Jews by an impassable gulf of prejudice and ill-will, and 
who are generally believed to have possessed no part of 
the Old ‘Testament but the five Books of Moses, still sym- 
pathised with the Jews in their expectations of a Saviour, 
and of his miraculous character. So the Samaritan wo- 
man, who met him at Jacob’s well, returning to the city, 
said to the men, “ Come, see a man who told me all things 
that ever I did! Is not this the Christ ?”7 

2. Having thus seen that the Jews, in the Saviour’s time, 
expected their Messiah to work miracles, and also that they 
derived these expectations from the prophecies of the Old 
Testament, I now proceed, in the second place, to show 
that he did really perform such miraculous works. That 
the Gospels record many miracles, and some with great 
particularity, lies open upon their very face, and never has 
been, nor ever can be, denied. We have not only a large 
number thus described, but there are many expressions of 
a most general character, which undeniably show, that 
while a few were specially mentioned, very many others 
were grouped together under some comprehensive term. 
Thus we are told that “ they brought unto him many that 
were possessed with devils; and he cast out the spirits 
with his word, and healed all that were sick.”® And it is 
significantly added by the evangelist, that this was done 
“that that might be fulfilled which was spoken by Isaiah 
the prophet, saying, Himself took our infirmities, and bore 
our sicknesses.” So again it is recorded that Jesus went 
about all Galilee, preaching the gospel of the kingdom, 
and healing all manner of sickness, and all manner of dis- 
ease among the people. “ And they brought unto him all 
sick people, &c. &c., and he healed them.” ® 

It admits of no doubt, that the miracles of the New Tes- 
tament are related as facts. The evangelists and apos- 
tles always spoke of them as such, always appealed to 
them as what they and others had seen. In this light they 
have been received by the whole Church, if we except the 
German Neologists, and a few followers of them in this 
country. Nor need I say to those at all acquainted with 
their writings, how pitiful, and often beneath contempt, are 


7John iv. 29. 8 Matt. viii. 16,17. 9% Matt. iv. 23,24. xiv. 14, 
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most of their efforts to explain the miracles in any other 
manner. Learning they may have, and talents, but neith- 
er learning nor talents, nor both united, avail to destroy the 
truth. Some attempt to explain the miracles as allegories, 
i. e., as if the New Testament writers intended to set forth, 
in these narratives of the wonderful works of Jesus, the 
spiritual consequences of his labors. Others represent 
them as myths, or a sort of ancient fable, with some truth 
at bottom, but dressed off extravagantly by the narrator. 
The aim, in all these efforts, is obviously the same — to 
rid the New ‘Testament of miracles, by reducing every 
thing miraculous to the simple course of nature. It is 
easily seen, that he who can make an allegory, or find a 
myth in the miracles of Christ, can do the same wherever 
he pleases. Christ’s life may become an allegory, and his 
religion an allegory, or the whole may be one splendid 
myth. Professed Christians would do well to remember, 
that we have the same authority for the miracles, as we 
have for the existence of Christ himself, or a single doc- 
trine he ever taught: and for aught I can see, they must 
stand or fall together. I cannot shut my eyes upon the 
fact, that they who disclose to me that wonderful life of 
Jesus, so full of goodness and beauty, so fresh and orig- 
inal, so pure and divine, that infidelity itself stands awed 
and charmed by its power, have also made me acquainted 
with the fact, that this same Jesus wrought stupendous 
miracles. His works and word, his life and doctrine, are 
completely felted together in the New Testament, and 
standing as they do, the miracles seem to me not merely 
credible, but necessary ; for without them that spiritual 
life could never have been credibly manifested. “ He him- 
self was the wonDER,” says Olshausen, “and his miracles 
the natural works of his nature.” I cannot separate the 
one from the other, nor do I believe it possible for any one 
to reject or explain away the miracles, without at the same 
time, and to the same extent, destroying the credibility of 
the New ‘Testament writers. 

3. Regarding it, then, as a fact, that Jesus wrought mir- 
acles — real miracles —it becomes us next to inquire how, 
according to the New Testament, they were produced. 
To what power or agency are they ascribed? I hardly 
need say, what is so obvious, that Jesus always represented 
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himself as sent of God, and as standing in the intimate re- 
lationship of Son to him. He dwelt in the bosom of the 
Father, he lived in the Father, and revealed the Father. 
He constantly claimed that the doctrines he taught, and 
the works he performed, were the words and works of God. 
“ My doctrine is not mine,” said he, “but his that sent 
me.” 1° “ The Son can do nothing of himself, but what 
he seeth the Father do.” So he spoke of the works — 
alluding to his miracles, — which his Father gave him to 
do.!* On acertain occasion when he had performed a 
miracle, some said, “ He casteth out devils through Beel- 
zebub, the chief of the devils.’ He replied, “ Jf Satan be 
divided against himself, how shall his kingdom stand ? be- 
cause ye say that I cast out devils through Beelzebub. 
But if I with the finger of God, cast out devils, no doubt 
the kingdom of God is come upon you.”'* The term 
“ finger of God,” is expressed in the corresponding pas- 
sage in Matthew, by Spirit of God. The phrase occurs in 
Exodus, where the magicians of Pharoah, overwhelmed 
by the miracles of Moses, exclaimed, “It is the finger of 
God.” It clearly expresses an immediate work of the di- 
vine power. Itis unquestionable that Jesus himself al- 
ways claimed, that his miracles were wrought immediately 
by God, and that they were, therefore, in the highest sense, 
divine works. He charged the Jews with blasphemy, for 
ascribing these miracles to Beelzebub, and said, that al- 
though their blasphemies against himself personally, should 
be forgiven, yet this against the Holy Ghost, should not 
be forgiven.‘* Had these miracles been wrought by any 
mediate or secondary means, as by natural laws, with what 
reason could such a charge, and such a denunciation, have 
been levelled against the Jews? Itis only on the ground that 
Jesus claimed for these works, the immediate and properly 
miraculous interposition and power of God, that his lan- 
guage possesses any force. But this passage, which is in 
itself so conclusive on the subject, stands in perfect har- 
mony with his whole discourse, with his whole life. 

What the Master thus uniformly taught, was constantly 
repeated by his apostles. Always and everywhere, they 


10 John vii. 16. 11 John vy. 19, 30. 12 John v. 36. 
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claimed that the miracles of Christ were wrought imme- 
diately by God, and those which they performed them- 
selves, they ascribed to the same source. On the day of 
Pentecost, Peter said to the Jews, “ Ye men of Israel, hear 
these words: Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God 
among you by miracles, and wonders, and signs, which 
God did by him, in the midst of you, as you yoursely es do 
know,” &c.!5 Here it cannot escape the observation of 
every fair mind, that Jesus was approved of God, and that 
he was approved, or that his approval was made manifest, 
by the miracles which God did by him. Nothing can be 
more obvious than that, in the opinion of Peter, these mira- 
cles could not have been performed by Jesus without the 
immediate aid and power of God. In other words, God 
did the works by Jesus. So on the occasion of healing 
the cripple at the Beautiful Gate, Peter said to the people, 
‘“‘ Why look ye so earnestly on us, as though by our own 
power or holiness we had made this man to walk ?” © He 
then proceeded to show that this miracle was performed 
by God, to whom he directly ascribed the mission of 
Christ, and the whole work of salvation. Subsequently, 
when this miracle had involved them in difficulty with the 
Jewish rulers, we hear them praying, “ And now Lord, 
behold their threatenings ; and grant unto thy servants, 
that with all boldness they may speak thy word, by stretch- 
ing forth thy hand to heal, and that signs and wonders may 
be: done in the name of thy holy Son Jesus.” /” At the 
first council held in Jerusalem, we are told that “all the 
multitude kept silence, and gave audience to Barnabas and 
Paul, declaring what miracles and wonders God had 
wrought by them.” 1° So of Paul it is declared, that “ God 
wrought special miracles by his hands.” In like man- 
ner, Paul himself speaks of “ mighty signs and wonders ” 
which he had performed, “ by the power of the Spirit of 
God.” ”° 

But I need not pursue this subject farther. The repre- 
sentation is the same throughout; and I may safely chal- 
lenge the world to adduce from the New Testament, a 
single passage, a word, a syllable, that even hints, or that 
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15 Acts ii. 22. 16 Acts ii. 12 — 16. 7 Acts iv. 29, 30. 
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can be fairly construed to imply a hint, that these miracles 
were wrought otherwise than by the immediate will and 
power of God. ‘This is manifest on the first perusal of the 
New Testament; and the fact is only made the more pro- 
minent, the more striking, as the attention is directed par- 
ticularly to this subject. Nor is there any exegesis under 
heaven that can avoid this conclusion. 

4. I proceed to inquire, in the fourth place, what use the 
Saviour and his apostles made of the miracles. In other 
words, did they employ them as proofs of any truth or doc- 
trine — did they appeal to them for the purpose of estab- 
lishing their own claims to a divine commission, or of con- 
firming the religion they promulgated? On this point, 
too, the New Testament is full and decisive. They show 
as clearly as words can express, that the miracles were 
wrought as proofs of the Messiahship of Jesus, and of the 
consequent truth of his religion. 

Speaking of John the Baptist, Jesus said to the Jews, 
“ Ye sent unto John and he bare witness unto the truth.... 
But I have greater witness than that of John; for the 
works which the Father hath given me to finish, the same 
works that I do, bear witness of me.”*! By works here, 
as commonly in John’s Gospel, I understand miracles. 
They constituted the chief, almost all the works ascribed 
to Jesus in the Gospels; and he declares in so many words 
that they bore him witness, i.e., they proved him to be the 
Messiah ; for on this subject was he speaking, as the con- 
nexion conclusively shows. On another occasion, “ The 
Jews came round about him and said unto him, How long 
dost thou make us to doubt? If thou be the Christ, tell 
us plainly. Jesus answered them, I told you, and ye be- 
lieved not. The works that I do in my Father’s name, 
they bear witness of me.”* Again he said, “ If I do not 
the works of my Father, believe me not, but if I do, though 
ye believe not me, believe the works, that ye may know 
and believe that the Father is in me, and lin him.” I 
see not how this language can be interpreted in a manner 
to avoid the meaning which stands out so plainly on its 
very face, that the miracles were regarded by Jesus himself 
as a proper and ample proof of his claims to the Mesiah- 
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ship, and that he boldly appealed to them for this very pur- 
pose. St. Mark, at the close of his Gospel, tells us, that 
after the Apostles had received their great commission to 
go out into all the world and preach the gospel, “ they 
went forth and preached every where, the Lord working 
with them, and confirming the word with signs follow- 
ing.” > What signs are here meant, the connexion ‘fully 
shows ; they were miracles, — casting out devils, speaking 
with new tongues, etc. It is alleged by thee Nologists that 
miracles are not necessary to commend the Christian 
doctrine, and that they possess no power to do it even if 
they were. But the evangelist before us declares, that 
the Lord did work miracles, and by these miracles con- 
firmed the word of the apostles. St. John also, near the 
close of his Gospel, after relating several miracles, adds 
these emphatic words, “ Many other signs truly did Jesus 
in the presence of his disciples, which are not written in 
this book ; but these are written, that ye might believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, and that believing, ye might have life 
through his name.” ** "Words could not be more express. 
These miracles were wrought to establish faith in Christ, 
and for the same purpose were they recorded. Their use did 
notend with those who witnessed them. It extended to oth- 
ers. So persuaded were the evangelists that miracles were 
a sufficient proof of the Messiahship, that John mentions it 
as a remarkable fact, that though “ Jesus had done so 
many miracles before them” — the Jewish people — “ yet 
they believed not on him !”* 

This mode of representing the miracles, this assump- 
tion that they were proof of the immediate aid and guid- 
ance of God, runs throughout the New Testament. At 
the grave of Lazarus, Jesus thanked God publicly for hear- 
ing him, yet he added, “ I know that thou hearest me al- 
ways, but because of the people who stand by, I said it 
that they may believe that thou hast sent me.”™ Here 
Jesus, on this great occasion, thanked God for the miracle 
he was about to perform in accordance with his prayer. 
“ By this public appeal, answered as it was in a most re- 
markable manner,” says Paige, “ he would fix their atten- 


23 Mark xvi. 20, *4 John xx. 30, 31. 
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tion not only on the miracle itself, but on the evidence it 
afforded of his divine mission.” Peter on the day of Pen- 
tecost commenced the promulgation of the gospel by 
declaring that Jesus of Nazareth had been “approved of 
God by signs and miracles.” ** So Paul speaks of Christ’s 
making “the Gentiles obedient through mighty signs and 
wonders.” * Before the court of Areopagus, Paul an- 
nounced the fact that God had appointed a day in which 
he would judge the world by Jesus Christ, and that he 
had given assurance of the fact to all men by raising him 
from the dead.” ‘The resurrection of Jesus was a great 


miracle, and to this did the apostle appeal in confirmation ° 


of his universal reign over the world. But, not to cite 
other proofs, let me add one from the Epistle to the He- 
brews. “ How shall we escape if we neglect so great 
salvation, which at the first began to be spoken by the 
Lord, and was confirmed unto us by them that heard him, 
God also bearing them witness, both with signs and won- 
ders, and with divers miracles and gifts of the Holy 
Ghost.” * The proof is conclusive indeed, beyond all 
cavil, that both Jesus himself and his apostles regarded the 
miracles as a direct attestation from God of their divine 
mission, and consequently of the truth of their doctrine ; 
and that they appealed to these miracles as such attesta- 
tion, not occasionally but constantly; not diffidently but 
with great boldness; not in doubtful or ambiguous terms, 
but in language at once clear and decisive — language 
which as it cannot be misunderstood, must be either ac- 
knowledged as true, or denied as false. Without this 
claim on the part of Jesus and his apostles, many passages 
of the New Testament bid defiance to any rational inter- 
pretation. 

5. It only remains for me to consider what effect the 
miracles of Jesus, and his ministers actually had. Events, 
such as the works of Jesus were, could appear in no age, 
among no people on earth, without producing a powerful 
sensation. ‘They stood out so clearly from the whole 
course of nature and everything belonging to her domain ; 
they were so strongly, so emphatically marked as miracles, 


27 Acts ii. 22. 28 Rom. xv. 18, 19. 
29 Acts xvii. 31. 30 Heb. ii. 3, 4. 
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that the public mind could not remain passive under them. 
But what impression did they make? Did they produce 
the effect which Jesus himself, as we have already seen, 
intended and expected? The New Testament furnishes 
an answer full and conclusive. 

In the first place it is certain that the miracles excited 
great attention, and called multitudes to listen to the 
gospel. After relating the miracles which Jesus wrought 
in Galilee, in the very commencement of his ministry, St. 
Matthew informs us that “his fame went throughout 
all Syria,” and “there followed him great multitudes of 
people from Galilee and from Decapolis and from Jerusa- 
lem, and from Judea and from beyond Jordan.” ** When 
he healed one sick of the palsy who took up his bed and 
walked forth before the multitude, “ they were all amazed, 
and glorified God, saying, We never saw it on this 
fashion.” *? And immediately as he went forth again by 
the sea side, “all the multitude resorted unto him and he 
taught them.” Indeed these miracles brought such a 
crowd around him, and the diseased pressed upon him so 
greatly “for to touch him” that it was necessary to have a 
ship wait upon him lest the multitude “should throng 
him.” * 

But in the second place, it is equally certain and incon- 
testible that the miracles did actually convince many that 
Jesus was the Christ. This was the great purpose for 
which they were wrought; and as a means of supporting 
his claims and demonstrating his Messiahship, they were 
well chosen and efficient. In that “beginning of mira- 
cles,” the conversion of water into wine at Cana, the 
evangelist tells us that “Jesus manifested forth his glory,” 
1. e., declared or exhibited his power and dignity as the 
Messiah, “and his disciples believed on him,” or were 
confirmed in their belief°* ‘The woman of Samaria, as 
we have before seen, was brought to believe in him as the 
Messiah, by his telling her “all things she ever did,” i. e., 
by his miraculous knowledge of her history and character. 
There was a certain nobleman whose son was sick, and 
who came to Jesus desiring him to heal his son, for he was 
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at the point of death. “ Then said Jesus unto him, Ev- 
cepl ye see signs and wonders, ye will not believe. ‘The 
nobleman saith unto him, Sir, come down ere he die.” 
Jesus said “Go thy way, thy son liveth.” His servants 
met him, saying, “Thy son liveth. Then enquired he of 
them the hour when he began to amend.” They informed 
him, and “ then he knew that it was at the same hour in 
the which Jesus said unto him Thy son liveth, And him- 
self believed, and his whole house.” Again, “ Now when 
Jesus was in Jerusalem at the passover in the feast day, 
many believed on him when they saw the miracles which 
he did.” * Again; after feeding the multitude with five 
loaves and two small fishes, we are told that “ those men, 
when they had seen the miracle that Jesus did, said, This 
is of a truth that Prophet that should come into the 
world ;” i.e., the Prophet foretold by Moses, in other words 
the Christ.%7_ And so convinced were they of this fact, 
that they were about to take Jesus by force and make him 
king. In like manner afterwards the same evangelist as- 
sures us that many of the people believed on him, and 
said, “ When Christ cometh will he do more miracles than 
this man doth?” ‘The case of the man born blind, and 
his exclamation “ Lord, I believe,” will not be forgotten 
by any reader.® So when he abode beyond Jordan 
“where John at first baptized,” “ many resorted unto him 
and said, John did no miracle, but all things that John 
spake of this man were true. And many believed on him 
there.” %° When he raised Lazarus, the evangelist says, 
“Then many of the Jews which came to Mary, and had 
seen the things which Jesus did, believed on bim.”* So 
afterwards it is said that by reason of Lazarus whom Jesus 
had raised, many of the Jews went away and believed on 
Jesus.” 44 If we pass now from the Gospels to the Acts 
of the Apostles we shall meet with the same fact. The 
miracle of tongues on the day of Pentecost, with Peter’s 
exposition of Christian truth, added three thousand to the 
church in asingle day. ‘The healing of the cripple at 
the Beautiful Gate, produced another harvest of faith. 
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The miraculous death of Ananias and Sapphira, with the 
“many signs and wonders” wrought among the people 
by the hands of the apostles, caused that “ believers were 
the more added to the Lord, multitudes both men and 
women.”4*? So when Philip went down to a city of 
Samaria and preached Christ unto them, “the people with 
one accord gave heed unto those things which Phili 
spake, hearing and seeing the miracles which he did.” * 
The conversion of Saul of Tarsus was clearly the result of 
a miracle, and miraculous was the whole series of events 
by which the gospel was first preached to the Gentiles in 
the person of Cornelius. At Antioch “the hand of the 
Lord was with” the preachers of the gospel, “and a great 
number believed and turned unto the Lord.”44 When 
Elymas the sorcerer was smitten with blindness, “the 
deputy, when he saw what was done, believed, being 
astonished at the doctrine of the Lord.” * 

Notable objections may, as Bishop Butler has suggested, 
be urged against miracles as a proof of religion, when they 
are considered as a matter of speculation, but, “ con- 
sidered as a practical thing, there is none at all.” ‘There 
is no one who would not feel their force, if exhibited to 
himself, or fairly considered as facts substantiated by testi- 
mony. ‘The Lycaonians* and the inhabitants of Melita,” 
acted and judged in a manner perfectly accordant with our 
rature, when they recognized the apostles who worked 
miracles before them as gods. The young man born 
blind, but still with a clear and discriminating intellect, 
and Nicodemus, one of the rulers of Israel, reasoned in a 
more enlightened way, but in the selfsame Mrection: in re- 
lation to the miracles of our Saviour. They saw in them 
the proofs of a divine interposition, and the unquestioned 
token of the divine favor and guidance. “Here is a 
marvellous thing,” said the former to the cavilling Jews, 
“that ye know not whence he (Jesus) is, and yet he hath 
opened my eyes.. .. If this man were not of God, he could 
do nothing.” 4% So. Nicodemus said, “ Rabbi, we know 
that thou art a teacher come from God, for no man could 
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do these miracles that thou doest, except God be with 
him.” Even the enemies of our Saviour plainly recog- 
nized miracles as proof which their fellow men could not 
but receive of his divine mission, and in their malice urged 
their persecutions the more vehemently on this very ac- 
count. After the resurrection of Lazarus, the chief priests 
and Pharisees gathered a council and said, “ What do we? 
for this man doeth many mirales. If we let him thus 
alone, all men will believe on him.”* In like manner 
after the miracle at the Beautiful Gate, we hear the same 
council reasoning with themselves, “saying, What shall 
we do to these men, for that a notable miracle hath been 
done by them, is manifest to all them that dwell in Jerusa- 
lem, and we cannot deny it; but that it spread no farther 
let us straitly charge them that they speak henceforth to no 
man in this name.” 

We have now seen the manner in which miracles are 
presented in the New Testament. All the proof on the 
various points here exhibited I have not attempted to intro- 
duce ; and perhaps the order adopted is not the best that 
might have been chosen. I might have enlarged our 
sphere of vision by embracing the whole Bible instead of 
the New Testament, and the result would have been, if 
possible, still more decisive. But as it is, and imperfect as 
may be my exhibit of the proofs of the New Testament, | 
think no fair mind can avoid the conclusion, that the Jews 
in the time of Jesus, expected their Messiah to work 
miracles, and that they derived this expectation from the 
prophecies of the Old Testament. This is acknowledged 
by the hardiest Neologists of Germany, however they may 
attempt to show that these expectations and these prophe- 
cies were inappropriate or groundless. The fact of such 
expectations is beyond all “cavil, and it is equally certain 
that the Jews referred them to these Scriptures. I have 
also shown conclusively, or rather the New ‘Testament it- 
self shows, on almost every page of the Gospels, that 
Christ did actuaily perform miracles,— not the illusions 
of legerdemain, not the results of natural laws which igno- 
rance or hypocrisy might palm off as immediate works of 
God, but real miracles, which no man with ever so 
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large a knowledge of nature — which no man, magnetised 
or not magnetised, ever did, or could do, except God were 
with him. And I wish our Neologists, and fRationalists, 
and Magnetisis, could for one moment stop and consider 

these miracles of the New Testament. I wish they would 
do themselves and christianity the justice to reflect, that 
more than eighteen centuries have passed away, since 
these miracles were performed, during which time the 
world has made an immense progress in knowledge of al- 
most every kind, and especially in every department of 
natural science; and yet with all onr light, with all our 
progress, we have not taken one single step towards, I will 
not say the working of miracles, but even towards a rational 
conjecture as to the mode of their performance. ‘There 
they stand, as far above all our philosophies, as they did 
above the natural science of the Fishermen of Galilee, or 
of the Scribes and Pharisees of Jerusalem. ‘There is not 
one of them, from the beginning to the end, explained, or 
explainable by any knowledge which we possess, or of 
which we can ever dream. All that we know, or shall 
ever know on the subject, is simply that God willed them 
and they were done. In him alone we find a sufficient 
cause, and beneath him there is none for them. And I 
confess it excites my pity, when men and professed min- 
isters of the gospel practice upon themselves or others the 
miserable deception, which would make animal magne- 
tism, or any other natural power, the mighty agent of these 
astonishing, these stupendous miracles. We have one 
natural magic, the fruit of much science, and our mesmer- 
ism, of which as yet there is no science at all; and I would 
respectfully ask what either of them has done, or is capable 
of doing, which compares in any degree with the works of 
Jesus and his apostles. Where are the sick which they 
have instantly healed; where are the lepers they have 
cleansed ; where are the blind to whom they have given 
sight, and the dumb whom they have made to sing; and 
where, where are the dead whom they have called forth 
from the grave? Of all human follies that seems to me 
the most intense, and | had almost said the most hopeless, 
which, grasping at the idle dreams of the clairvoyant, or 
the strange, disjointed, misunderstdod, or as yet not half 
understood influences of animal magnetism, thinks to find 
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in them the clear eye of prophecy, and the irresistible en- 
ergy of miraculous power, exhibited to us on the immor- 
tal pages of the Holy Bible. 

I have also shown, that both Christ and his apostles, in 
perfect accordance with every just conception of a miracle, 
uniformly ascribed them to Almighty God, and represented 
themselves only as the agents through whom he exhibited 
them. ‘They never alluded to any laws of nature, or to any 
natural energy, to any power belonging either to them- 
selves, or to the world around them, physical or spiritual, 
as the source of their miracles, but referred them directly, 
expressly, emphatically, to the great Creator himself, and to 
him alone. They were, as they declared, his work, and all 
but the prejudiced, the corrupt, the hardened, so regarded 
and received them. If now any one is pleased to assume, 
that miracles are wrought by any natural law whatsoever, 
I must suggest that he is bound to explain to himself and 
the world, this his hypothesis, in connexion with the char- 
acter of Christ and his apostles. Were they ignorant, 
and themselves deceived? Did they suppose themselves 
favored by God with these miraculous powers, while in 
fact they were powers actually belonging to all men, or 
within the reach of every human hand? Behold, then, 
the great moral and religious Reformers of the world, the 
sources, from which were to stream forth beams of divine 
light, and whose words, like winged angels, were to tra- 
verse and enlighten the whole earth; behold them, I say, 
crippled and palsied in the very outset, by a fundamental 
deception and error! Ignorant who wrought these works, 
they might well be ignorant of every thing else. I can ac- 
cept no such divine teachers. Yet, on the supposition we 
are now considering, they were either grossly ignorant of 
the very first fact they should have known, and without 
knowing which they can give us no assurance that they 
know any thing relating to their great work, or else, — for 
there is no alternative, — they purposely, in the beginning, 
set forth, and pertinaciously maintained throughout, a rank 
and graceless lie! The advocate of natural or mesmeric 
miracles, may choose which horn of this dilemma he will 
seize. Either of them, if true, is fatal to Christianity. 

But this is not the worst of the case. Jesus not only as- 
cribed his miracles directly to the divine power and will, 
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but also, as J] have likewise shown, represented them as 
the proper proof of his divine commission, his Messiahship, 
and the truth of his doctrine. For this purpose he appeal- 
ed to them, as the witness and testimony of God in his 
behalf, and threatened the Jews with divine punishment, 
with wasting and destruction, if they did not believe him. 
Was this all true, Lask? ‘Then Jesus is true, and Chris- 
tianity is also true. Butif these miracles were not thus 
from God, if they were the result of any natural laws, then 
are they no proof of the divine interposition or favor, and 
bear no witness to the truth of our religion. Then Jesus 
rested his religion on false grounds through ignorance, or 
alleged these false grounds for it through sheer imposture ! 

Perbaps I shall be told that the laws of nature, by which 
Jesus wrought his miracles, were very high laws, then un- 
known, and still unknown to the world, but which he per- 
fectly comprehended. ‘To this I have two answers. And 
first, if Jesus knew that he performed his miracles by these 
high natural laws, he was not only guilty of false and in- 
consequent reasoning, in attempting to prove his divine 
commission by them, but he was also guilty of the most 
unblushing eflrontery and falsehood, in uniformly ascrib- 
ing them to God. Common honesty required him to tell 
us the truth, and the pretensions to a divine mission car- 
ried this obligation up to its highest point. But secondly ; 
this shallow attempt to rid the New Testament of every 
thing like real miracles, accomplishes its work, as far as 
that is possible, by assuming a miracle, not inferior to the 
most stupendous which the Bible records. Jesus perfectly 
comprehended these high, and, to all the world beside, un- 
known laws of nature! And who was Jesus, thus to get 
the start of the whole human race in the domain of natural 
science ? A poor mechanic of Nazareth of Galilee ; a Jew 
by birth and education, without learning, without advan- 
tages, ignorant of the great world of literature and science 
which Greece and Rome opened to the student, ignorant 
of every thing that could enable him to dive into the mys- 
teries of nature, and draw forth her wonderful powers. 
And yet, if we must believe our new fledged philosophers, 
this man, thus conditioned, actually knew more of nature, 
saw deeper into her bosom, and grasped more of her en- 
ergies, than the whole scientific world, from the days of 
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Tubal-Cain, that primitive “instructer of every artificer in 
brass and iron,” down to this present moment. Nay, he 
strode on so immensely before the ages, that our lynx-eyed 
science of this very day cannot even catch a glimpse of his 
footsteps. Of all miracles ever exhibited on earth, Jesus 
of Nazareth, on this supposition, is the greatest; for by 
what “law of nature,” | would humbly ask, did he, or 
could he, attain to such vast and astonishing knowledge ? 
I should sooner expect to meet the highest reach of Euro- 
pean science and art in a nation of savages, than such 
transcendant knowledge in any citizen of ancient Galilee. 
Possibly, I shall be told that this miraculous power is the 
fruit of moral or spiritual developement; but were this 
granted, which of course it cannot be, how would it re- 
lieve us of the difficulty? How came Jesus of Nazareth 
by such an immense moral developement? What natural 
causes conspired to raise him to such an immeasurable 
height above his whole nation, his whole race? And how, 
on this hypothesis, did it happen, that the fishermen of 
Galilee, so suddenly afterwards came to tread in his foot- 
steps? Besides, Peter denied that it was by “ any power 
or holiness” of their own, that the apostles wrought mira- 
cles. 

In all these vagaries —for they deserve no better name 
—we are only passing from miracle to miracle, in the ab- 
surd attempt to avoid all miracles. ‘To him who can sit 
down meekly, and with a teachable spirit, to the perusal 
of the New ‘I'estament, these difficulties all vanish. Ac- 
cording to that, God sent Jesus, and accompanied him with 
all necessary wisdom and power. The doctrine was 
God’s, the miracles were his also. 

In the foregoing presentation of the New Testament 
doctrine of miracles, it has been shown, that not only did 
the Saviour represent his miracles as properly divine works, 
and as legitimate proofs of his Messiahship, but that they 
were thus received, and that great multitudes did believe 
in Jesus as the Christ, on account of these works. Wheth- 
er they acted with reason or otherwise, may perhaps be 
disputed by some, and is likely to be, by that class of 
thinkers, or no-thinkers, who speak of the miracles as ob- 
jections and hindrances to Christian faith, We meet with 
some German divines, who imagine that the doctrines of 
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Christianity must recommend its miracles, rather than 
miracles confirm its doctrines. I shall have little dispute 
on this point. If, as I maintain, and as the New ‘Testa- 
ment constantly teaches, miracles are the direct works of 
God, I shall take it for granted, that in working so many 
of them in the first planting of our Holy Religion, infinite 
Wisdom had some important purpose in view. That pur- 
pose, according to the New Testament, was to prove Jesus’ 
mission and Messiahship; and to say that the means were 
inappropriate or insufficient, to effect the end proposed, is 
modestly to charge God with folly! I may perhaps be 
told, as it has been repeatedly asserted in this country, that 
this means, if it were the means, actually failed — that the 
miracles did not bring men toa faith in Christ and his 
gospel. If by this itis only meant, that the miracles of 
Jesus did not convince a/l who saw, or heard of them, it 
is readily conceded ; but if it be supposed that this is any 
objection against the validity of this kind of proof, it should 
be remembered that it lies equally against every kind of 
proof, and indeed all proof of every kind which was gran- 
ted to recommend and confirm the Christian religion; for 
both external and internal evidence was insufficient to con- 
vince some of the stubborn and malicious Jews, to whom 
the gospel was first preached, and some Gentiles, to whom 
it was afterward carried. Nor is there any kind of proof, 
except demonstration, properly so called, which does com-. 
mand universal belief; and this, from the very nature of 
the case, is not applicable to religion, natural or revealed, 
nor to any of the affairs of human life. Yet miracles ap- 
proach as near to this kind of proof, as any thing in the 
whole range of human experience, and he who can resist 
their force, “would not be persuaded, though one rose 
from the dead.” 

From what I have now said, let it not be thought that I 
undervalue the internal evidences of our holy religion, o 
reject the moral arguments which have so often, and su 
powerfully been urged in its favor. Yet while I would 
place a proper estimate upon this evidence, and these ar- 
guments, | cannot avoid the fullest conviction, that no man 
can reject the evidence of prophecy and miracles, without 
endangering the whole Christian faith, nay, without de- 
stroying it. Itis nota case that admits of our election. 
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We are not at liberty to choose, that we will rest Chris- 
tianity on merely internal evidence, to the exclusion of the 
external. We are not at liberty thus to do, because the 
Founder of Christianity himself has determined its proofs, 
and has so inwoven prophecy and miracles with his whole 
life and religion, that no man can separate, without de- 
stroying them. Historically, you can no more conceive of 
Christianity without miracles, than you can conceive of 
the free, democratic institutions of the United States, with- 
out the Revolutionary war. ‘They are not only linked in- 
dissolubly together, but one is a growth, the developement 
of the-other. Without miracles, no man ever yet assigned 
even a probable cause for the origin of Christianity, or its 
early and rapid progress. ‘This has been the great problem 
for infidelity to solve, for eighteen hundred years, and it is 
as far from a solution now, as it was at the beginning. 
Take Christianity as it comes to us in its own authentic 
records, and it explains its own facts, and makes luminous 
every phenomenon which disturbs and harrasses the unbe- 
liever. Reject the miracles, and as has been well remark- 
ed by a foreign writer, “the growth and spread of the 
Christian religion, may almost appear more miraculous 
without the miracles than with them.” 

I have before remarked, that this whole Neologistic, or 
Rational mode of thinking and of treating the miracles of 
the New Testament, is purely German. For the last hun- 
dred years, the German mind has been in a state of con- 
stant, and almost unparalleled ferment, and theology un- 
fortunately, owing to the peculiar character of German in- 
stitutions, has opened a wide field for the exhibition of 
every hypothesis and fancy underheaven. An unbounded 
reliance on philosophical Gnosis; an absolute rage for no- 
velty, under the delusive notion, that whatever is novel, 
must therefore be true; a sincere desire, perhaps, in many 
cases, for a deeper insight and knowledge, and a real, but 
unavowed infidelity in many others; a wish, it may be in 
some instances, to remove our religion from the attacks of 
its enemies, by surrendering the chief points of assault, 
and a fixed purpose in others to betray it into the hands of 
the foe; a restlessness under authority, and a vain ambi- 
tion to place Christianity in new lights, and on new 
grounds; these, and the like dispositions, have conspired 
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to produce these results to which I have referred. Talents, 
learning, ingenuity, an unwearied industry and _ persever- 
ance, have been consecrated to the furtherance of such ends 
and aims. But the mania has reached its crisis, and more 
truly rational views are prevailing. Many of the notions 
that were rife a few years ago, are now growing obsolete ; 
and I cannot doubt, that the time is hastening on when 
Germany shall take her place among the foremost of the 
nations of Christendom in a sound, a living, practical, 
Scripture orthodoxy. 

Unfortunately for this country, a few, who are capable 
of better things, amuse themselves, and perhaps flatter a 
puerile vanity, by picking up the slough of the German 
mind, by gathering the froth and scum thrown off in its 
process of fermentation, and then sagely present it to us 
Americans, as the results of their own profound investiga- 
tions, or lofty thought. But, beneath these Coryphei, there 
is another, and a less enviable rank, a class of young ar- 
dent spirits, who, ignorant alike of the German language 
and theology, have picked up, at third or fourth hand, a 
few German notions upon miracles and inspiration, and 
with a few learned words like “ developement” and “ moral 
consciousness,” launch forth from this dark mundane 
sphere, into the bright Infinite, and revel to absolute satiety, 
amidst the Beautiful, the Good, and the True. What are 
miracles to them! Whatis the Bible, with its plain teach- 
ings, its simple gospel, to their illuminated souls! They 
can manufacture at will, their own Christs, and their own 
Evangels. ‘They need no revelation from God, for their 
developed moral consciousness is at once the teacher, and 
the intallible judge of all truth. If they meet a miracle, 
which the dullness of other minds would require to be ex- 
plained, it is easily done by appealing to animal magnetism, 
— of which it seems our Saviour was the original discoverer 
— or else to some mysterious laws of nature, to which they 
are just opening the way. ‘l'o us poor plodders here in 
the dust of an earthly christendom ; to us, the unphilosoph- 
ical believers in Jesus of Nazareth and his religion, as they 
are exhibited in the New Testament, they seem, I confess, 
like men decked out in the threadbare, cast-off clothing of 
a Jew’s shop, far more than like original gentlemen. 
It is not for these I write. They are beyond my reach. 
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But there are some young minds, not well versed in the 
grounds and evidences of our holy religion, which the 
lofty pretensions and confident air of these sciolists, might 
affect and injure. ‘To such I would say, in the very lan- 
guage of the apostle, “ Beware, lest any man spoil you 
through philosophy and vain deceit.” If there be any 
thing sacred in our holy religion; if there be any thing 
true, let it be reverently sought, not in the wisdom of the 
world, but in the inspired and authoritative teachings of 
the New Testament. TH3. Bi 


Art. XX VI. 
The Ministry. 


To the gospel ministry, no period in the moral and re- 
ligious history of our world is fraught with more peculiar 
interest, than the present. We seem to have arrived at 
that epoch, in which men begin to think that we are no 
longer necessarily bound to the past, with its antique forms 
and customs, but are permitted to stand alone by ourselves, 
and shape a new destiny for the race. The symbols of 
other ages are turned into facts, and the old dreams of 
poetry and philosophy, robbed of the mystery of night, are 
converted into tangible precepts and principles, reduced to 
the sternest ordeal of practicability. What was once mere- 
ly believed, must now be acted. Ours is the crucible-age 
of the moral alchemist, which seeks only for precious me- 
tal, and casts away the dross. What was once only the 
object of blind, formal worship, must now be seen as 
something worthy of worship, and more ; it must be seen 
as adapted to human wants, or the Moseses of our day 
will have no more reverence for the god or the creed wor- 
shipped, than the ancient Moses had for the golden calf of 
Aaron. 

The excessive veneration and credulity of olden times, 
have been succeeded by a moral latitudinarianism. The 
priesthood of Egypt and Chaldea held almost illimitable 
sway over both civil and ecclesiastical affairs. Even that 
of the Israelites, by the time of the later prophets, had risen 
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to the excesses of authority, and, under the popular rule of 
tyrannical domination, the people at length became too 
imbecile to desire it otherwise. Primitive Christianity ex- 
erted an opposite influence for a period, but even for ages 
afterwards, ecclesiastical oppression appears to have gain- 
ed a dominating ascendancy over the masses, — an ascen- 
dancy, the power of which has been but slowly weakening 
since the rise of Luther and Melanchthon. We come 
down to the present, and now find the religious veneration 
and credulity of the enlightened masses measurably re- 
versed. A change has taken place, which perhaps is at- 
tended with some of the evils of libertinism in sentiment, 
but one, nevertheless, more favorable than a state of men- 
tal enslavement. Germany has experienced the effects of 
this change in the transcendentalism of its theology; 
France, in the scepticism of its philosophy ; and America, 
in some of the radicalisms of its reforms; but these effects 
may be regarded as only the temporary extreme of mental 
independence, naturally following the former extreme of 
religious servitude ; and another age, perhaps, may restore 
the public mind back to its proper equilibrium. Every 
revolution is liable to be followed by some evils, opposite 
to those which gave rise to the revolution; and although 
these may sometimes appear alarming, yet they shall prove 
ordeals for testing the true, and correcting the false and the 
impracticable. 

These remarks may call our attention to the present state 
of Christendom, with more direct reference to the ministry 
of Universal Reconciliation. The religious revolutions of 
this and the last century, have established an idea of per- 
sonal independence from all ecclesiastical restraint, and 
placed the clerical profession in a position entirely un- 
known before. ‘The ministry of old theological systems 
formerly dictated, and the people implicitly obeyed. Its 
superior wisdom ‘and authority were unquestionable. Suf- 
ficient that it had been baptized in a holy name, and had 
been solemnly set apart as the highest human office of di- 
vine appointment. Now men are demanding the creden- 
tials of the ministry, and the intelligent require tangible, 
practicable evidences of its authority. The day of clerical 
infallibility is fast closing. Even the Pope is sometimes 
questioned by his subjects, and in some of the darkest 
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Romish provinces of Europe, the laity begin secretly to 
sneer at the pretensions of monks and priests. In our own, 
and in all Protestant countries, when the people are called 
to believe, to worship, to act, they demand the reasons. 
Prove to us that your god is the true God. Give us your 
evidences before we believe. Tell us the good to be ac- 
complished, before you call upon us to act. Shew us that 
you are capable of guiding and teaching, before we are 
commanded to follow. 

To a ministry whose claims can be supported by no 
enduring test, this state of religions independence may 
present occasion for alarm. And a love of politic power 
may dictate the use of means to intimidate the people in 
their want of implicit subordination to clerical authority. 
Hence, the course pursued, too often we fear, by the clergy 
of the elder schools, to restrain the free outbreaking of pub- 
lic sentiment. Even the most philanthropic reforms of 
the age, have been denounced, apparently for no other pur- 
pose than to sustain the time-worn conservatism of Ortho- 
dox theology, and the semi-infallibility of an assuming . 
ministry. 

Recent movements, both in England and America, in- 
dicate a fearful restlessness in regard to the waning unity 
and power of an exclusive priesthood. The cause of this 
waning is found, not only in the want of sentiments suf- 
ficiently liberal, but in the want of ministerial qualifica- 
tions adapted to the demands of the age. With all the ad- 
vantages of wealth and literature, and influence and anti- 
quity, the hitherto popular Protestant ministry has made 
but little advancement in keeping with the progress of the 
arts and sciences, and at the present moment is far in the 
rear of almost every popular movement. ‘This has been 
unwillingly acknowledged, although we cheerfully admit 
some honorable individual exceptions. The old familiar 
routine of ceremony and ministration, is unchanged, and 
but few seem to regard it important that new themes, or 
new interests, or new qualifications, should be intro- 
duced, in order to elicit the sympathies of the people. 
Theological truisms are repeated from Sabbath to Sabbath, 
to the same audiences in the same manner, as though the 
same round of changes must be eternally rung, to “make 
salvation sure. 
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It is not wonderful that such a ministry should take oc- 
casion for alarm, at modern boldness and innovation. The 
cause of its waning influence over the masses, it is to be 
feared, may remain unknown, until after its glory shall have 
forever departed. But the state of things to which we have 
adverted, may create no unsettling alarm among liberal 
Christians. If we are compelled to see that new de- 
mands are made for an elevated ministry, we shall begin 
to cast about in search of the causes of deficiency, and the 
means of establishing a higher standard of qualifications. 

But while we are convinced that some facilities for ad- 
vancement are requisite, and that changes must necessarily 
come, it may be allowed, that no respect can be entertained 
for that innovating spirit which would sweep away every 
vestige of the past, and rob even the grey haired apostle 
of his glory, as pioneer in the kingdom of impartial Chris- 
tianity. ‘This spirit may be regarded as one of the evils 
attendant upon modern religious revolution, and it may 
be regretted, that the newly born of the present generation 
should so far forget their spiritual birth, as to imagine that 
they are no longer bound, by grateful remembrances, to 
their spiritual progenitors, but are at liberty to speak of 
them with the lightest flippancy, and to place them a cen- 
tury or less behind the age. It is not well to forget our 
sires, or undervalue their services, because they have done 
the rough, hard work, which might have been left for us to 
do, and which, had they left undone, might have found us 
but poorly prepared for the task, instead of now leaving us 
broad, open fields, waving with golden harvests, ripe for 
the reaper. 

But while we reverence their memory, we may not be- 
lieve, that the ministry of any one age can become the ar- 
bitrary precedent of every subsequent age. The perpetual 
change going on in the moral and religious condition of 
society, may demand a proportionate change in the matter 
and manner of ministerial labor. The danger lies in 
either one of two extremes: the extreme of conservatism, 
and the extreme of radicalism. The former adheres to the 
past with an idolatrous tenacity, and, with a servile imita- 
tion, deems that the mode of argyment and illustration, 
adopted during the last century, is alike essential now. It 
is seldom suggestive or original, and never attempts to pre- 
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sent truth in a new light. It takes the slowest, circuitous 
route of proofs, and forgets that men now desire to come 
at the truth with the least possible circumlocution. It 
sometimes labors, perhaps, to indoctrinate those who are 
already indoctrinated, to convince those who have long 
since been convinced, to break down prejudices which 
have ceased to exert any considerable influence, to inter- 
pret passages of Scripture which have been familiarly un- 
derstood from the days of Winchester ; and, in brief, to re- 
gard theoretical theology as the Alpha and Omega of 
Christianity. 

In some of its phases, this extreme is content with the 
work of mere demolition. If the old citadels of error can 
be demolished, nothing more is apparently requisite. 
Men’s spiritual houses may be torn down over their heads, 
and the foundation be raised; and when this is accom- 
plished, they are left to seek for themselves. We are un- 
willing to charge home any design of this character; and 
yet the fact is most undeniable, that much preaching has 
sounded more like an attempt to destroy the old, long 
cherished systems of faith, than an effectual attempt to 
build up the temple of truth, and to present its beauties 
in their loveliest attractions. And besides, a profession of 
utter indifference has been made, in relation to all other 
than apostolical qualifications for the ministry. It may 
appear singular, but no less so than true, that there are pre- 
judices among us against many things, which arise merely 
from the fact, that these things have been advocated and 
abused by denominations of an opposite faith. We are 
unwilling, however, to admit, that these prejudices are 
either numerous or long-lived, especially in regard to the 
importance of denominational education, the interest de- 
manded in behalf of judicious reforms, and the absolute 
necessity of a ministry, elevated in tone with the highest 
influences of the age. 

The spirit of ultra-radicalism, to which we have alluded, 
seems as far in the opposite extreme. Outgrowing every 
thing of the past, it professes next, an utter contempt of 
all the former modes of argument, and thought, and ap- 
peal, and labors for an entire renovation in the hitherto ex- 
isting matter and manner of ministerial proceeding. If it 


does not regard the fathers as exceedingly superstitious, it re- 
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gards them, at least, not as wise as they might have been. 
It virtually presupposes, that the circumstances of every 
previous age must have been equal with the present, in 
point of advantage, and whatever of the past is now 
deemed not strictly binding upon us, is cast aside as un- 
sound, and as having, somewhere and sometime, indicated 
a great weakness of intellect. The absorbing idea of 
human progress, seems to have obliterated all remem- 
brance of the fact, that we are but the children of the gen- 
eration so much contemned, and that another generation 
coming, may have no more charity for our youthfulness, 
than we have for the benighted sons of the last age. To 
judge all men, both of the past and the present, by our 
highest standard of moral and intellectual consciousness, 
if not the leading, is far from being the least, mistake of 
this theological radicalism. 

It is not readily believed, that this spirit is either very 
deep, or widely prevalent; and it never can be, without an 
entire change in the nature of truth and humanity. It is 
necessarily of a limited and temporary character. It is not 
surprising, that the rationalism and reform of the present 
century, should lead to some apparently startling excesses, 
but it may be believed, that these excesses will at length 
react, and bring the mind back to the medium of modera- 
tion. It was impossible that the religious sentiments of 
veneration and belief, should always remain taxed as they 
were for centuries, and it may become equally impossible, 
that these sentiments can long remain in the opposite state 
of reaction. Men may break loose for a time from all old 
allegiances, and in the rapid race of human progress, may 
seem to outrun every thing that belongs to the past. But 
men will still believe and revere, and associations yet 
will linger around the present, and weave in the enchant- 
ment of things old, and mysterious, and venerable. 

But the fact that we may be able to see nothing finally 
destructive in the tendency of this radicalism, may not 
allow us to rest too secure from the evils of its present in- 
fluence. We are not yet permitted to believe, that the 
spirit of reform requires us to forget the fundamental 
principles of our religion. The work begun by our spirit- 
ual fathers, is far from being confpleted. We have fallen 
into an erroneous position, if we regard the world as already 
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sufficiently indoctrinated, to warrant us in remaining com- 
paratively indifferent in reference to the distinguishing fea- 
tures of liberal Christianity. Almost every community is 
still in need of light, on points with which we are so fa- 
miliar, that we fondly suppose all should be equally in- 
formed with ourselves. ‘The minister may have more re- 
lish for higher and deeper truths, and may feel more in- 
terest in views of a lofty and sublime character, beyond the 
developement of ordinary minds, but he may remember 
that there are other minds waiting for the first dawn of 
light, — minds among the young and the old, yet weak 
and infantile, or unborn into the kingdom. 

The ambition to soar above all the ordinary heights of 
understanding, may succeed in gaining a certain reputa- 
tion, but may often fail in proving the most edifying or 
profitable. Words that speak home with a winning fa- 
miliarity to the human heart, and address the common, as 
well as the cultivated mind, and that communicate the 
plain, practical intelligence of truth, are the words most fre- 
quently needed among the wanting masses of society. It 
is not always so much in the sublimity of conception, and 
in the originality of matter, as in the winning and attrac- 
tive spirit of presentation. The commonest thoughts may 
thrill with newly awakened interest, when clothed in the 
simplest sentences of natural eloquence. No one can com- 
mend the stale, unoriginal repetition of hackneyed phrases 
and themes; and yet a commendable distinction may ‘be 
made between matter and manner, below mediocrity, and 
above ordinary intelligence. It is true that we may be 
delighted at times, with flights above the usual level, and we 
may regard that as a noble, Christian genius, which is able 
to plunge deep into the mine of thought, and to soar high 
in the upper elements. Such profundity, and originality 
of talent, become sometimes requisite to elicit the interest 
of cultivated minds, and without this, the ministry receives 
but little influence or sympathy from the learned and the 
intellectual. 

But there is an excess of this talent, which may become 
fastidious in regard to every thing not entirely original or 
striking, and in its fastidiousness may even pass over many 
of the plain and most important truths of Christianity. In 
its gaze after something far-fetched, it may overlook that 
needful knowledge, which, 
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*¢ ______. Like our common food 

Unhedg’d, lies open in life’s common field.” 
It may sacrifice a sentiment to the smoothness of a sen- 
tence, or the roundness of a period. It may disrelish the 
explicit statement of any plain theological truth, lest de- 
finite doctrine should excite the distaste of the over-nice; 
and the use of the denominational name of Universalism, 
or any other ism, may be regarded as quite antiquated 
and very indelicate, to say the least, if not absolutely offen- 
sive and sectarian. 

It will be remembered that we are alluding to an ex- 
treme, which we are unwilling to admit is, or ever will be- 
come, prevalent to any considerable extent, while our 
ministry is governed by the candid and rational spirit of 
Christianity, which has marked our history thus far ; 
though the over-fastidious and non-committal course adop- 
ted by that popular ministry in New England, which en- 
tertains more sympathy in sentiment and fellowship for our 
fraternity, than any other, may not have been without 
its influence. It may seem inexpedient, perhaps, to some, 
that any allusions of this character should appear before 
the public. But if there are possible dangers, or apparent 
deficiencies, we are called to take an open position before 
that public, in which the ministry is appointed to labor. 
That we are still necessarily imperfect, is no more than 
every sect in Christendom must admit, in reference to its 
own ministry. And if our failings, in any respect, are ma- 
nifested in community, unless there is a sufficient exercise 
of humility and candor to acknowledge it, to offer our pro- 
test, and to submit suggestions of a remedial character, 
that community must regard our silence as indicative of 
either weakness, or indifference, and will render us respon- 
sible for these failings, and all their hindrances to the cause 
of God’s truth. Concealment is impossible before an Ar- 
gus-eyed Christendom; and is not asked. 

As delicate as we may feel, in reference to owning that 
we are still deficient, unless we do own it, and adopt some 
corrective measures, it must inevitably be told us by the 
loud-tongued world, in a manner to cause a deeper hu- 
miliation. There is no cause here for a panic, and yet 
there is a duty to be discharged on ‘this subject, which per- 
mits of no indifferentism. We may trust, that those who 
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would read and appreciate a Magazine of this character, 
may be prepared to make some palliation for the cireum- 
stances under which our denomination has risen to its pre- 
sent comparatively promising condition, and to allow for 
the disadvantageous struggles, against which our ministry 
has labored. Considering all things, it will be believed, 
that there is no occasion for serious alarm, though there is 
unquestionable room for improvement. 

Hitherto, many converts to the ministry have come over 
to the advocacy of our sentiments from the field of contro- 
versy, and have naturally brought with them the zeal of a 
bold, controversial spirit. This has been unavoidable. 
Inflamed by that noble ardor which becomes aroused from 
the long torpor of error, and which starts up with new life 
before the convictions of impartial truth and love, they 
have suddenly awakened into another being, and resolved 
to enlist as champions of the gospel. And many, pre- 
pared only by the natural gifts of God, trusting for the 
spirit of their Master, have gone out accomplishing a com- 
mendable work. Others again, inflamed only by an un- 
natural zeal, which has necessarily proved of a temporary . 
character, under the impulse of weak and short-lived ener- 
gies, have enlisted for a time, and after a few ineffectual 
efforts, have languished, and their ministerial existence has 
closed or lingered along in an intermediate state. Classes 
of a character somewhat similar with this may be grouped 
together, and none can fail to account for their limited suc- 
cess. 

A zeal for controversy alone, must be acknowledged as 
inefficient for the gospel ministry. Something more than 
a desire to gain a theological conquest over the errors of 
the religious world is requisite. If this desire lies at the 
foundation of all hope, numerous defeats and disappoint- 
ments will surely ensue. The young man, radiant with 
new light and strong in the faith, feels confident of the 
power lodged within him; and in the warmth of his 
energy, perhaps, resolves to commence public labors with 
little delay. Sanguine of immediate success, he fancies 
no possibility of failure, and believes that he can easily 
convince others of that which appears so evident to his 
own mind. Other than the ability to advocate and defend 
the impartial gospel as a theory, and to oppose the old 
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systems of theology, perhaps, never enters his mind as 
necessary to render him qualified for the ministry. 

The frequent result in such cases is painfully obvious. 
The zeal of the uninitiated has transcended both knowledge 
and experience. He finds society still filled with men and 
women who are yet unprepared for a liberal Christianity, 
and he becomes impatient with the tardy advancement of 
truth, and the questionable manner in which his labors are 
received. He finds the field of the ministy one of long, 
unwearied toil, and a thousand difficulties and demands 
are made which had never been fairly anticipated. He 
wonders that community is not immediately aroused and 
convinced according to his own convictions. He sees 
many who are already favorable to the truth he attempts 
to advocate, but he is unable to enlist their interest or 
awaken a commendable spirit of action. Impatient of 
success, perhaps, he abandons all ennobling exertion, and 
attributes his failure to the ingratitude of friends or the 
want of being duly appreciated. We are aware that these 
statements may sound severe and censorious, but when 
facts meet us in the face there is no possible evasion. We 
may offer no impeachment of motives in instances of this 
character, for it is believed that motives may often be of the 
purest nature, where, at the same time, there is a lack of 
comprehensiveness in judgment relative to the demands 
and qualifications of the gospel teacher. 

But neither purity of motives nor goodness of character 
alone can afford all the facilities of ministerial success. 
As indispensable as these are, by themselves they are un- 
able to impart a vigorous power to public ministrations. 
We may sympathize with the emotions of that ex- 
cellent man who appears willing to consecrate himself 
unreservedly to the Master's work, and we may admire his 
sacrificing spirit, yet while it is painfully apparent that he 
is deficient in some positive energies and attainments, in- 
dispensable to any considerable success as a minister, we 
are unable to hope otherwise. To onjoy the reputation of 
being called a “ good man,” is commendable indeed; but 
when this compliment is bestowed, it too frequently means 
—nothing more. A physician may be a good man, in a 
moral sense, and yet be regarded an unskillful physician. 

But let it not be supposed that the absence of Christian 
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virtues of the most elevated character, will ever allow of 
any eminent usefulness in the gospel ministry. We only 
intended to premise that these alone cannot always supply 
the lack of other abilities. ‘The minister’s mere tact and 
speech, without a high exemplification of Christian excel- 
lences, may serve only to render all his professions odious 
to the world. Bare intellectual prudence and management 
and talent, governed only by the motive to succeed in 
gaining an influence, the policy of establishing a reputa- 
tion or personal advantage, without that deep motive of 
duty and principle which would dictate the same course 
of life under every circumstance, may prevail for a time, 
but can never supply the place of those spontaneous vir- 
tues which emanate from a heart and mind under the in- 
fluence of divine regeneration. 

There are many spheres in the Christian ministry where 
unsoundness of heart and the want of a spirit baptised in 
the loftiest elements of religion, will be detected and cause 
failures in the fulfilment of duty. Nothing short of a 
thorough culture of all the moral and religious sentiments, 
can prepare the mind for the multiplied scenes of trial in . 
which the pastor is called to mingle and render the hopes 
and the sympathies of Christianity. A cold form of duty 
may sometimes avail, but will more often reveal its hollow- 
ness, and react with an overpowering consciousness of an 
absence of deep, spiritual earnestness of soul. Patient in- 
struction to the uninformed, consolation to the afflicted, 
strength to the weak and tempted, hope to the dispondent, 
and prayer either in the sanctuary or at the bedside of the 
sick and dying, and many other ministrations of the 
gospel, may seem like the services of a task-master, dictated 
as cold duties of necessity, without the impulse of motives 
that arise from the emotions of a spiritually cultivated heart. 
In fact, but few have ever felt themselves fully prepared 
for these trying occasions of duty. 

A liberal ministry of the present age, perhaps, may be 
regarded as possessing some peculiar attractions to young 
men whose minds may have been upon other learned profes- 
sions. While the medical and legal professions have 
been fluctuating and at the same time filled with super- 
numerary hosts, both with many indications of revolution 
and decline, and especially the profession of the bar, they 
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have ceased to offer the most flattering promises ; while the 
revolutions of the religious world, of late, have measurably 
tended to give the ministry an almost entirely new sphere, 
and to offer inducements hitherto unknown, and of an ex- 
alted character. When science and philosophy and the 
higher branches of literature were considered obnoxious to 
theology, and foreign to the pulpit, the ministry presented 
little or no attractions to certain classes of minds. But lib- 
eral Christianity has effected a public revolution on this sub- 
ject, and the ministerial field is now beginning to be regard- 
ed as demanding the whole range of science, philosophy 
and literature. Hence,it may not be surprising that many 
have turned their attention to it as the most favorable 
opening for lofty hopes and aspirations, without deeply 
considering its disinterested mission of philanthropy, 
and the -higher motives requisite to the candidate. 
While the ministry may demand some proficiency in the 
popular branches of intellectual education, it may not be 
deemed the proper field of literary ambition. There are 
pulpit and pastoral duties which will admit of but little in- 
fringement. The highest hopes and the most arduous 
labors are demanded in behalf of the parish and pulpit. 
All ambition must become measurably confined to the one 
ereat profession itself, or a partial failure is almost inevi- 
table. A love of Christian truth and the growth of genuine 
religion must be the absorbing aim. Every facility for 
mental advancement and every pursuit in intellectual sci- 
ence are needed as aids in the ministration of that highest 
and holiest of all missions. Unless the religious senti- 
ments are kept in predominant activity, any ministry will 
prove ineffectual. More love for literature than for the- 
ology or religion, more ambition in behalf of intellectual 
attainments than in behalf of Christ’s kingdom, will surely 
be succeeded by spiritual barrenness and desolation. 

This is no field offering the mere luxuries of literature, 
but one of hard labor, in which are still found elements 
that demand subduing. A large portion of the world is 
yet unconvinced and unconverted. ‘Trying sacrifices are 
still required, and he who hopes to find success here in 
ease, will meet with the worst disappointments. Without 
the most serious preparations, mental and religious, for the 
work of the ministry, young zeal and aspiration alone will 
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soon be followed by the most mortifying failure. Vague 
dreams of glory, with no hopes or qualifications of the true 
exalted character, after a few years of experience, will 
vanish before untried realities. And there is no flattery 
here for that impatience, which is sanguine of immediate 
conquests without one substantial basis for expectation. 

There is much that might be said here, and more than 
is desirable. An allusion may be made to that ambition 
which is satisfied only with the most popular fields of labor, 
and unless such fields are immediately opened, it is 
thought that there is a lack of appreciation. But that 
ambition were better confined to a limited sphere ; and the 
experience of years, perhaps, may bring some humiliating 
lessons of the vanity of inordinate aspirations. ‘There are 
different fields of labor adapted to different talents, and the 
servant of Him who went about doing good at the call of 
humanity, may rest assured that he will be called where 
his labors are most needed and are the most appropriately 
adapted. And the more humble the sphere, the less the 
care, and the more the time for self-culture and the oppor- 
tunity for noble exertions. 

But the difference in the spheres of the ministry may 
not lead to indifferentism in regard to the importance of 
the highest preparation and improvement. ‘There are ex- 
cesses in application to study, and excesses in intellectual 
indolence. The former will induce failure in pastoral 
duties, and the latter in the demands of the pulpit. Fora 
failure in the latter, there is no apology that will avail 
before a discriminating public. We may despise art and 
education as we please, and contend that apostolical quali- 
fications are as efficient and complete now as they were 
centuries since ; but when an intelligent community calls 
for an instructive, influential ministry, the call must be 
answered, or an immense loss of influence be suffered. 
What shall be done? That a high standard is needed, 
can no longer remain questionable. The time has passed, 
when nothing more than a knowledge of theology in its 
most superficial branches, as requisite in popular religious 
controversies, and a few smatterings in science and litera- 
ture, will prove available. We are not prepared to com- 
mend modern fastidiousness in every particular, but we 
cannot, at the same time, avoid the conviction that there 
VOL. Iv. 33 
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have been some just reasons of complaint against the 
ministry. Not against ours more than all others; or as 
much; for we believe that no ministry has excelled it, or 
succeeded as well, under similar disadvantages, in making 
a deeper impression in the public mind. But professing 
the highest moral and religious position, a high position is 
requisite in regard to all the leading interests and improve- 
ments of the day. Our institutions, religious, reformatory 
and educational, must occupy a commanding platform. 
Our periodicals for the people need sustaining, but we 
have need also of sustaining works of the most elevated 
theological and literary tone. We have publications of 
this character which have done credit both to the authors 
and publishers, and they are constantly increasing. As 
an Annual, the Rose of Sharon now stands equal to any 
work of the kind in our country. But the fate of the Ex- 
positor is known to all. It has been succeeded by the 
Quarterly ; but shall we ask how this elevated work is and 
has been sustained by many of the ministry during its first 
years of existence? It is now in its fourth year, and appeal 
after appeal has been put forth. But it may be regretted that 
its subscription list speaks but faintly in praise of many 
whose names are absent. To say that there is a want of 
taste and appreciation for a periodical like the Quarterly, 
is more than is freely confessed, and yet without this con- 
fession the deficiency in ministerial supporters is wholly 
unaccountable. 

We shall not be understood as idolizing human quali- 
fications, and yet their importance will be admitted as in- 
dispensable. The new age demands appropriate thought 
and style and illustration in presenting Christianity. 
Helps may be found in the works of the past, but every 
man is now required, besides, to think and communicate 
for himself. Without a knowledge of the themes of public 
interest in present vogue, there is no adaptation to public 
wants. ‘The skeletons of old sermons that lived and spoke 
in the last century, need not be raised to life for the present. 
Men must now build and fill up for themslves, for 
plagiarism has become an employment of a questionable 
character. And yet there are some models of the past from 
which we may derive profitable lessons in thought and 
style. The earnestness of Massillon, the deep, varied 
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thoughtfulness of Saurin, the fervent, yet simple eloquence 
of Fenelon, the rich, chaste simplicity of Blair, may afford 
the most impressive influences. ‘The sermons of Chan- 
ning, of Martineau, of Dewey, and of some living divines 
in our midst, not wholly confined to other denominations, 
are worthy of the closest perusal in the formation of an 
efficient style of thought and communication. Yet no ex- 
traneous aids can supply a deficiency, in the absence of 
self-culture, of personal independence and application, of 
energies capable of educing some amount of freshness and 
originality, of close perseverance in thought and study, of 
careful preparation for the desk, and the ability to command 
a natural and an effective mode of communication. Let 
individuality be sacrificed, and the pulpit is not only turned 
into a stage, but the minister becomes a mimicking actor. 

But while other things are borne in mind, it may be well 
also to remember the first requisitions of Christianity. 
The servant, not above his Master, may ever learn more 
readily at one school, than at the schools of all other autho- 
rity, and learn too, with no pride or arrogance to lead into 
a state of mental self-suficiency,— with no self-assurances 
of perfection in human tact or attainment,— with no in- 
ordinate love of ambition to soar above the multitudes, — 
with no mock heroism or philanthropy blushing at the 
humility of Jesus or the lowliest saintship of his disciples, 
and with no seeking after the favor or the emolument of 
men above the self-forgetfulness of Christian sacrifice and 
duty. There is much still to be learned of Him whom the 
world’s conceited wisdom would disown. 

In the love of innovation, and in the refinement of pub- 
lic tastes, heed may be taken lest all taste for the un- 
adorned truth is lost, and the simplicity as well as the use- 
fulness of the gospel become forgotten. A high state of 
cultivation, it is true, is not expected to tolerate the labors 
of the ministry without the assistance to be drawn from 
science and philosophy, from nature and poetry, from 
history and biography, — without a portion of the needed 
embelishments of elocution, nor without an interest in 
those reforms which are revolutionizing our race. In fact, 
the ministry is comparatively powerless without an 
evinced interest in those tastes and movements which are 
dictated by a higher state of humanity and intelligence. 
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The pulpit has long enough been denounced as a century 
behind the age; but in doing the duty now to be done, 
and in repelling this charge, no necessity exists to compel 
Christianity itself to be outstripped. The cry of bigotry 
need not frighten from the extreme of old conservatism into 
the other extreme of ranting radicalism; but, grounded on 
that truth which is as old as time, yet fresh as eternity, the 
genuine gospel ministry may stand on the equilibrium 
platform, and remain unmoved in principle among the sur- 
rounding revolutions. Well that a steadying balance is 
held somewhere, in these changing times, and that things 
long cherished are not too hastily laid upon the altar of 
sacrilege. New light shall yet come, and new revolutions ; 
but neither the dawn of a brighter intelligence nor the 
change in human systems of religion, shall alarm the true 
sentinel of Zion. Us Go 


Art. XX VII. 
The Scripture Doctrine of Creation. 


Not more remarkably does the Bible differ from all 
ancient books in the manner in which its teachings dis- 
close the being, unity, spirituality, and moral government 
of God, than in its views respecting the origin of the uni- 
verse, and of the myriad forms of existence with which it 
is peopled. ‘Though written at different periods, and for 
the most part by men who knew nothing of the advantages 
of intellectual culture, its pages are radiant with a philoso- 
phy of nature which is transcendently simple, spiritual and 
sublime,— a philosophy, a theory, infinitely superior to all 
the other teachings of the ancient world; wearing upon its 
face distinct marks of the reality of its claims to a divine 
origin. It is marred by traces of none of the systems of 
pantheism, dualism, polytheism, or scepticism, which hung, 
spectre-like, over the early ages. Its difference from, and 
its superiority over, them all, are distinctly indicated by the 
sentence which forms the commencement of the sacred 
volume: —“In the beginning God created the heaven 
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and the earth;” and this doctrine, asserting that all things 
in universal nature have been created, made, or formed, 
(words having essentially the same meaning in the mouths 
of the sacred teachers ,) by the direct agency of one God, 
pervades like a thread of gold the entire teachings of the 
book. 

It is a great mistake to imagine, as many appear to have 
done, that the account of the “production of the earth and 
its inhabitants, in the first chapter of Genesis, usually called 
the Mosaic Cosmogony, covers the whole subject of crea- 
tion, as presented in the Scriptures. It is true, this account 
forms the only instance in which any of the sacred teachers 
have indulged in anything like detail, touching the order 
in which things were brought into existence ; but if this 
account were torn from the Bible by the rude hand of a 
sceptical philosophy, there would still remain in it almost 
everything essentially imporiant affecting the subject of 
creation, at least as regarded from a religious point of view. 
We have no fears, however, that this account will be 
effectually set aside. Jn freedom from absurd and sicken- 
ing details, —in simplicity, beauty, and grandeur, it has 
no parallel in any of the cosmogonies that have come 
down to us from the past; and if it be compared, in the 
light of a liberal interpretation, with the disclosures of 
modern science, — disclosures of which the writer could 
have known nothing, — it will be found to be substantially 
true. It has stood, it wi/l stand, investigation. But we 
must not allow it to engross our whole attention, in con- 
sidering what the Scriptures teach in relation to the subject 
in hand. There is scarcely a page on which we are not 
expressly taught, that all things have had their origin in a 
work of creation, — in the will and energy of an all-wise 
and benevolent Creator; as in the following sublime pas- 
sages : — “O Lord, how manifold are thy works! in wis- 
dom hast thou made them all; the earth is full of thy 
riches.” “TI consider thy heavens the work of thy fingers ; 
the moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained.” “ He 
commanded, and they were created.” “ He spake, and it 
was done; he commanded, and it stood fast.” “ Thy 
hands have made me, and fashioned me.” “ The great 
God formed all things.” “The Lord hath made all things 
for himself.” “Thus saith the Lord, the Holy One of 
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Israel, and his Maker; Ask of me concerning the work of 
mine hands. I have made the earth, and created man 
upon it: J,even my hands, have stretched out the heavens, 
and all their host have [ commanded. ‘Thus saith the 
Lord, that created the heavens, God himself that formed 
the earth; he hath established it: he created it not in vain; 
he formed it to be inhabited.” “ We preach unto you, that 
ye should turn from these vanities to the living God, who 
made heaven and earth, and the sea, and all things that are 
therein.” “God made the world, and all things therein.” 
“ We are his workmanship.” “ Thou art worthy, O Lord, 
to receive glory and honor and power; for thou hast 
created all things, and for thy pleasure they are and were 
created.” “ And God saw everything that he made, and, 
behold, they were very good.” ! 

These are some of “the Vestiges of Creation,” which 
have been transmitted to us in the archives of revelation, 
and they leave us no room to hesitate, in regard to the 
Scriptural view of the origin of things. They have their 
origin, not in chance, not in the repetition of mechanical 
forces, acting in a circle, nor in the action of a self-regula- 
ting law of natural developement, operating independently 
of a directing intelligence, nor yet in the perpetual evolu- 
tion of different forms of being from one homogeneous 
mass, “changing through all, and yet in all the same:” 
but, on the Scriptural hypothesis, all things have their 
origin in the creative energy of one God, each appearing 
at the time, and with the qualities, which he is pleased to 
assign them. Nor are we left to doubt, in regard to the 
end or purpose for which they have been called into being. 
They have a destiny corresponding to the dignity of their 
origin, varying in degrees, of course, with the limits pre- 
scribed to each in the constitution of their natures. Re- 
ceiving their existence from a Being who is as wise and 
good as he is powerful, they have all been created for be- 
nevolent purposes, —for his glory and their good. “ For 
himself,’ —“ for his pleasure they are, and were created ;” 
and as it is his pleasure to communicate to others the hap- 


1 Ps, civ. 24; viii. 3; exlviii. 5; xxxiii. 9; cxix. 73. Prov. xxvi. 10; 
xvi. 4. Isa. 1. 26; Iv. 11, 12—18. Acts xiv. 15; xvii. 24. Eph. ii. 
10 Rev. iv. 11. Gen. i. 31. 
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piness and virtue that dwell in himself, every thing has 
been made “ very good.” 

Such is the Scripture doctrine of creation. Before at- 
tempting further to develope its nature and relations, and 
before considering its claims to truth in the light of modern 
science, we will bring it into comparison with the most 
prominent systems of theology and cosmogony, that pre- 
vailed among the nations of antiquity. We shall thus be 
able to see the originality and sublimity of the Scriptural 
view. 

Beginning with the Egyptians, with whom the Jews 
Were more intimately related than any other ancient na- 
tion, and in whose wisdom Moses was learned, ? we find 
good reason for believing, that he acted no part of an 
impostor, in claiming to have received his views of God 
and nature through a miraculous enlightenment. That 
there was a radical difference between the Egyptian and 
the Jewish theology, and therefore that the latter could not 
have been borrowed from the former, has been amply 
shown by the unsuspicious testimony of Herodotus, Plu- 
tarch, and Tacitus. The latter of these heathen historians © 
says: “ With regard to the Deity, their creed is different. 
The Egyptians worship various animals, and also certain 
symbolical representations, which are the work of man; 
the Jews acknowledge one God only, and him they see 
in the mind’s eye, and him they adore in contemplation, 
condemning, as impious idolators, all who, with perishable 
materials, wrought into the human form, attempt to give 
a representation of the Deity. The God of the Jews, is 
the great governing Mind, that directs and guides the 
whole frame of nature, eternal, infinite, and neither capable 
of change, nor subject to decay.”* A living writer, in a 
very able work on the religion of ancient Egypt, after a 
wide survey of the subject, remarks: “ With respect to 
theology, no two systems can be more directly opposed to 
each other, than the Mosaic doctrine was to that of the 
Egyptians. . . . We must therefore conclude, that in pro- 
mulgating that great and conspicuous truth which Moses 
constantly displays, as the end and principal aim of all 
his regulations, he was neither guided by the lessons, 


2 Acts vii. 22. 3 Murphy’s Tacitus, History, v. 5 
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nor influenced by the examples, of his Egyptian instruc- 
ters.” * 

That the Egyptians were Polytheists of a very low 
stamp, is universally conceded. Besides numberless gods, 
heroes, and men, they worshipped various kinds of animals 
and plants. Juvenal reproaches them with making “ every 
clove of garlic a god.” It appears, however, that, beyond 
all these, the objects of their worship, they had a dim and 
misty conception of an infinite intelligent principle, per- 
vading universal nature. It was their primitive god, but 
it was a god without creative power, and seemingly with- 
out personality. “ It was the primitive obscurity, the in- 
comprehensible being, the hidden source of all light and 
life.” From him all things have their origin, not by crea- 
tion, but by generation or emanation. His first emanation 
is an inferior being, called Kneph, or Cneph, from whom 
emanates another god, called Phta, or Phtha; from these 
an immense egg is generated, which, when hatched, pro- 
duces the elements and the various tribes of being. Such, 
briefly stated, was the Egyptian cosmogony. Its distance 
from the Mosaic system will be still more apparent, when 
it is added, that the primitive god of the Egyptians was 
thought to be one with nature. Plutarch says, citing the 
words of Hecateus, “they consider the primitive deity 
and the universe, as one identical being.” It appears, 
then, that Polytheism was the body of the Egyptian reli- 
gion, and Pantheism its soul.® 

Passing to the Phenicians, we find little relating to our 
subject, except a system of cosmogony, attributed by Philo 
and Eusebius to Sanchoniathon, a Phenician historian, 
who is supposed to have lived about the time of Joshua. 
As it has been claimed by some, that it bears a close re- 
semblance to the cosmogony of Moses, it is deserving of 
notice. As found in Eusebius, Preparatio Evangelica, it 
reads thus:—“ The Phenician theology assumes, as the 
origin of the material universe, a dark and condensed 
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4Prichard’s Egyptian Mythology, pp. 406, 407. 

5See Prichard’s Egyptian Mythology, pp. 170—175. 288 —290. 
Enfield’s History of Philosophy, B. I., chap. viii. Epitome of the 
History of Philosophy, by Prof. Henry, vol. i. pp. 89 —94. In the latter, 
it is justly said, “the idea of creation, in the proper sense of the word, 
does not appear in the Egyptian doctrine.” 
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windy air, or a breeze of thick air, and a turbid and black 
chaos. These were unbounded, and fora long time with- 
out form. But, when this wind became enamored of its 
own first principles, and an intimate union took place, that 
connection was called Pothos ; and it was the beginning 
of the creation of all things. And it knew not its own pro- 
duction ; but from its embrace with the wind, was gener- 
ated Mat, which some call J/us, but others, the putrefac- 
tion of a watery mixture. And from this sprung all the 
seed of creation, and the generation of the universe. And 
there were certain animals without sensation, from which 
intelligent animals were produced, and these were called 
Zophasemin, that is, overseers of the heavens; and they 
were formed in the shape of an egg; and from Mat shone 
forth the sun, and the moon, and the less and greater 
stars,” &c. To us, this sounds far more like the theory of 
“the Vestiges,” than the system of Moses; for though it 
talks less learnedly about the laws of nature, it seems not 
to differ from it in any very essential respect, except that 
it makes “a dark and condensed windy air,” the primitive 
cause of all things, instead of a “universal fire-mist.” _ 
The resemblance between them is very close, in represent- 
ing the production of “ intelligent animals” from “ certain 
animals without sensation,” on the principle of “the pro- 
longed gestation of nature,” and also in viewing every 
thing as produced by a law of developement inherent in 
nature, without the agency of a Creator. The modern 
theory, it is true, has a name for a God, though, in point of 
fact, no agency fora Creator; while the ancient theory has 
neither. From all that appears, it is thoroughly atheistical, 
an attempt at an explanation of the universe, by material 
causes ;® or, in the words of another authority, an effort to 
account for the origin of all things, from “ the energy of 
an eternal principle, active, but without intelligence, upon 
an eternal chaotic mass.”’? 

In extending our view to Chaldea, the land of magic 
and astrology, we discover a religion almost perfectly iden- 
tical with that of Egypt. Though the people were greatly 
given to the study of the material universe, particularly the 
heavenly bodies, they were unable to make any approach, 
in their views of nature and her author, to the spiritual 


6 Henry’s History of Philosophy, i., p. 97. 
7 Enfield’s History of Philosophy, B. I., chap. vii. 
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theology of the Hebrews. In practice, they were Poly- 
theists, in theory, Pantheists. ‘To the idea of creation by 
one God, they were total strangers. Of the existence of 
an infinite principle, diffused through universal nature, 
they had a dim conception, from whom the universe arose 
by emanation ; and their cosmogony, as preserved to us in 
a fragment of Berosus, a priest of the temple of Belus, at 
Babylon, closely resembles the Egyptian, only that its fea- 
tures are perhaps a little more gross, and that it recognises, 
more distinctly, the action of an evil principle or god, as 
well as a good one, in the production of the world,—a 
feature which was not absent from any of the religious sys- 
tems of ancient cosmogony, but that of Moses. It runs 
thus: “In the beginning, there was nothing but darkness, 
and an abyss of water, wherein resided most hideous 
beings, produced from a éwo-fold principle. Men appeared 
with 1 two wings ; some with two, and some with four faces. 
They had one body, but two heads; the one of a man, the 
other of a woman. Other human figures were to be seen, 
furnished with the legs and horns of goats. Some had the 
feet of horses behind, but before were fashioned like men, re- 
sembling hyppocentaurs. Of all these, were preserved de- 
lineations in the temple of Belus. The person who was 
thought to preside over them, was Omorea, a woman. 
Matters being in this state, a god came and cut the woman 
asunder ; and out of half of her he formed the earth, and 
out of the other he made the heavens, and, at the same 
time, he destroyed the monsters of the abyss.” ® 

The views of the Persians, especially as improved by 
Zoroaster, were somewhat more refined, though their no- 
tions respecting the origin of things, were far enough from 
agreeing with the doctrines of the Hebrew Scriptures. — 
Their religion was a system of Dualism, and, as it ap- 
pears, a pantheistical Dualism. Jn their view, the first 
principle of all things was Time without bound, called 
Zeruane Akirene, who produced or evolved Ormuzd and 
Ahriman, the first an infinitely good being, the last an in- 
finitely evil one. From these sprung the universe, half 
good and half evil. Ormuzd first produced an immense 
number of good genii, and his great antagonist an equal 
number of evil ones. Afterwards, Ormuzd proceeds to 


8 Encyclopedia Brittanica, Art. Mythology. 
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the production of a perfect world ; but he is foiled in his 
efforts, and his works contaminated, by the interference of 
his arch adversary. ‘The good god produces a bull, from 
the body of which spring plants and animals; but Ahri- 
man, after urging his efforts against heaven, redescends to 
the earth, wounds the bull, and thus evil is introduced into 
all parts of nature. Such was the cosmogony of the Per- 
sians. 

If we pass to India, we shall find a religion and cosmog- 
ony closely resembling, in their main features, those of Per- 
sia and Egypt. In neither the Vedas nor the Institutes of 
Menu, is any semblance of the Scripture doctrine of crea- 
tion. The religion of the Indians, or Hindoos, was a po- 
lytheistic Pantheism. Above their innumerable gods, was 
recognized an eternal principle, called Brahm, or Brama, 
who generated and produced the universe, after having 
generated himself! ‘The cosmogony of Menu, according 
to Sir William Jones, runs thus: “ The world was all 
darkness, undistinguishable altogether, as in a profound 
sleep, till the eternal god, making it manifest with five 


elements, and other glorious forms, dispelled the gloom.. 


He, desiring to raise up various creatures by an emanation 
from himself, first produced the waters, and impressed 
them with a power of motion; by that power, was pro- 
duced a golden egg, in which was born Brahme, self-ex- 
isting, the great Parent of all rational beings. The God 
having dwelt in the egg through revolving years, Himself 
meditating on Himself, divided it into equal parts, and from 
these halves, framed the heaven and the earth.”® More- 
over, the intense Pantheism of their system will appear, 
from a passage or two from the Vedas, or Sacred Writ- 
ings of the Hindoos: “ Fire is that” (original cause), (an- 
ticipating the author of “the Vestiges”); “the Sun is 
that; so is Air; so is the Moon; such, too, is that pure 
Brahme ; and those waters, and that lord of creatures.” 
“ Even he is the god who pervades all regions ; he is the 
first-born ; it is he who is in the womb; he who is born; 
and he who will be produced; he severally and univer- 
sally remains with all persons.” “In him this world is 
absorbed, from him it issues. He is this universe, and all 





9 On the gods of Greece, Asiatic Researches, vol. i. p. 244. 
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that has been, or will be.” (These writings, we should 
think, would be high authority with our modern Transcen- 
dentalists.) There is, therefore, a wide disagreement between 
the two systems in question. ‘To quote the words of learn- 
ed and sensible writers on the subject: “ In the genesis of 
Moses, He is the great, the only God ; in the other, he is 


‘but the first creature. In Moses, too, the creation is élear- 


ly distinguished from the Creator ; God works upon chaos, 
moulds into form already existing materials. In Menu, 
on the other hand, as chaos existed only in the Divine 
mind, so creation, (emanation), is but the manifestation of 
the Creator ; Brahme is the soul of all beings ; he produces 
various beings from his own substance, and their great All 
is but God under another form. In the former is laid the 
foundations of a great and pure religion; in the latter, is 
both Pantheism and Polytheism.” “ In this system, in fact, 
the world and all things else are clearly the results of 
chance. There is no intelligent principle to mould into 
any preconceived forms, the fermenting mass. Sun, and 
moon, and stars, shine forth,— wherefore, none can dis- 
cover; they are there, in the broad heaven, beautiful by ac- 
cident; parts of one great scheme, and dependant one on 
another, and mutually lending support to each other, and 
all by accident. There is no intelligent principle, and man, 
whose soul rises above this world and its systems, and 
whose history is one continuous struggle for moral ex- 
cellence, is but a spawn of the turning sea, or the offspring 
of wind and of night, — yes, man, whose intellect is so im- 
bued with the sense of order, that it abhors all accidents, 
is himself but a piece of the finest and most complicated 
machinery, — the very quintessence of dust — an accident. 
There is no intelligent principle, and the very gods them- 
selves, dwarfed down into the sons of men, or of mud, are 
but accidents of an accident, whose will is an accident, 
whose law is an accident, and whose favor is an acci- 
dent.” ™ 

We next pass to the most cultivated nation of antiquity, 


10 Prichard’s Egyptian Mythology, p. 254—5. Compare also pp. 
190 — 230. 288— 290. . 

11 Priaulx, Questiones Mosaice, or the Book of Genesis compared 
with the Remains of Ancient Religions. pp. 11, 12, 13. 
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the classic land of Greece. Here, too, we shall find our- 
selves surrounded by innumerable gods, as various in 
functions and character as it is possible for human imagi- 
nation to conceive ; though, in taking a wide and careful 
survey, we shall discover somewhat cheering evidence of 
improvement in the religious conceptions of the human 
mind. We shall examine the Grecian mind in vain, how- 
ever, to detect in it, at any period or stage of its develope- 
ment, a view of God and of the origin of things at all 
comparable, in point of simplicity and grandeur, with that 
which we have seen to pervade the sacred volume. In 
beginning the study of the religion of Greece, we find 
ourselves at work on almost the identical materials which 
had excited our solemn curiosity in Egypt and India, 
clearly indicating a kindred origin. In what is called the 
fabulous period of Greek philosophy, two forms of thought 
are especially prominent, as furnishing proof that the 
main elements of their religion were transplanted from the 
banks of the Nile and the Indus; first, the idea of an infi- 
nite chaos, in which all things, not excepting their gods, 
had their origin; secondly, a dim conception of the exist- 
ence of an eternal principle or god, animating and govern- 
ing the universe as its hidden soul. Their chaos and their 
eternal animating principle, let it here be observed, were 
both very different from the early state of the earth and 
the infinite Creator described by Moses. What some 
have called the Mosaic chaos is, in reality, no such thing, 
—it is certainly a very different thing from the poetic chaos 
of the ancient heathen world. ‘The received translation 
may be a little unfortunate, and we are not alone in the 
opinion, that the fictions of the Greek and Latin poets 
respecting the awful chaos which their imaginations 
traversed, have materially affected the interpretation, if not 
the translation, of this part of the sacred narrative. “It is 
wonderful,” says Rosenmiiller, “that so many interpreters 
could have persuaded themselves that it was possible to 
detect a chaos in the words here rendered ‘without form 
and void.’ If we follow the practice of the language, the 
Hebrew phrase has this signification: — The earth was 
waste and desert, or as others prefer, empty and vacuous ; 
i. e., uncultured and unfurnished with those things with 
VOL. IV. 34 
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which the Creator afterwards adorned it.”!* The so- 
called Mosaic chaos was but a period in the early history 
of the earth, before it was fitted to be the theatre of vege- 
table and animal life, or during which it was undergoing 
a transition from a formless to a habitable state, constantly 
subject to the divine agency; whereas, the old heathen 
chaos, besides pertaining to the whole universe, was an 
eternal realm of disorder and lawless misrule, older even 
than the immortal gods, and from which, quite luckily, 
they had sprung. Still more manifest is the difference 
between the God of Moses and that of the Greeks. The 
former was the personal Creator of the frame of nature ; 
the latter, only its animator or soul, giving existence only 
by the emanation of properties from himself; and though 
it is unquestionably true, that some of the Grecian philoso- 
phers rose above the idols and, in some measure, above 
the gods of their country, and made commendable ap- 
proaches to a sublime Theism, it is painfully manifest 
that the Greek mind was, even in its last days, deeply 
Pantheistical, — “the Workman,” as Gibbon has it, “not 
being sufficiently distinguished from the work.” 

A tolerably clear idea of the theology of the Greeks, in- 
cluding their notions of Jove, Zeus or God, and Chaos —in 
other words, their systems of cosmogony, may be obtained 
from the following extracts; the first from the verses 
attributed to Orpheus, the second from the theology of 
Hesiod, and the third from the Birds of Aristophanes : 


** Zeus, god of the swift thunderbolt, was first, and Zeus was last ; 

Zeus the head, Zeus the middle: out of Zeus all things have 
been made. 

Zeus is the foundation of the earth and of the starry heavens ; 

Zeus became a male, Zeus too was an immortal nymph. 

Zeus is the breath of all things, Zeus is the rush of unwearied 
fire : 

Zeus is the root of the ocean, Zeus is the sun and moon. 

Zeus is king, Zeus is governor of all, by his swift thunderbolt. 

For after hiding all things, again to the gladdening light 

He restored them from his sacred heart, achieving wonderful 
deeds,”’ 


“Chaos existed before all; next the wide-bosomed earth, the 
ao 


12 See Am. Biblical Repository, vol. vi., p. 318. 
13 Maller’s History of the Literature of Ancient Greece. 
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ever-secure abode of the immortal host who dwell upon the tops 
of snow-clad Olympus, and within the dark Tartarus, in the re- 
cesses of the spacious ground; and Eros, or Love, who is the most 
beauteous of the immortal gods. From Chaos sprang Erebus and 
sable Night ; from Night came Aither and Day, whom she brought 
forth in the embraces of Erebus.” !4 

** Chaos existed first, and Night and black Erebus, and spacious 
Tartarus. And there was neither Earth, nor Air, nor Heaven. 
Then Night, clothed in sable plumage, in the boundless bosom 
of Erebus, first brought forth an Egg, spontaneously conceived, 
from which, in the revolution of ages, sprang the beautiful Eros, 
or Love, resplendent with golden pinions, swift as the whirlwinds. 
He fecundated the dark-winged Chaos in the vast Tartarus, and 
gave origin to our kind, (viz., to birds,) and first brought us forth to 
light. The race of immortal beings had no existence, until Eros 
confounded all the elements. But when discordant elements were 
mixed, the Heaven, and the Ocean, and the Earth arose, and 
the race of the immortal gods.” !4 


The philosophers made some advances upon these 
notions, though we may safely doubt whether any of them 
ever came to entertain views of the origin of things agree- 
ing with the Scripture doctrine of creation. ‘Their supreme... 
god, perhaps without a single exception, was the diffused 
soul of the world, not its Creator. Thales, the father of 
Grecian philosophy, reduced the poetical chaos of the the- 
ogonists so far towards order as to make water the cause 
of all things, instead of a “commixture strange of heaven, 
earth and hell ;” and though it is probable that he acknow- 
ledged the existence of something above mere matter, it 
has been a subject of much dispute with philosophers 
since his time, whether he conceived water to be the effi- 
cient or the secondary cause of the universe. His disciple 
and successor, Anaximander, attributed the origin of all 
things to what he called a principle of infinity, by which 
he meant, according to Aristotle and Plutarch, an inherent 
tendency of all matter to repeat itself in new forms. As 
for mind or God, he acknowledged none, and his theory 
was an attempt to account for “ the genesis of organic life 
as the effect of a long and composite series of natural pro- 
cesses,” corresponding with “the prolonged gestation of 


14 Prichard’s Egyptian Mythology, p. 176. 
15 Ritter’s History of Ancient Philosophy, i. 276. 
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nature” which figures so largely in the “ Vestiges.” He 
was followed by Anaximenes, who, in addition to acknow- 
ledging the infinity of matter with his master, contended 
that the first principle and cause of all things is air, or 
a subtle ether, which he supposed to have been universally 
diffused and eternally active, and which he therefore called 
a god. Anaxagoras, not satisfied with these materialistic 
theories, conceived that all things had their origin in mind, 
disposing and giving order to all parts of nature. It was 
a lofty conception, for which he was deservedly remem- 
bered after his death in the erection of an altar to his name 
dedicated to mind; but it does not appear that the mind 
to which he looked beyond the material universe, was’ 
any thing more than the animating soul of the world. 
There is no evidence that he regarded it as the personal 
Creator of the universe ; it is certain that he did not regard 
it as the loving Father of the human race. Pythagoras, 
the founder of the Italic school, regarded number as the 
essence or first principle of all things, in such a way, 
however;as to make mind and matter play about an equal 
part in giving origin to the universe. All the god he ac- 
knowledged was an intelligent principle of universal ani- 
mation, throwing off souls and worlds from himself by 
emanation. Cicero says, “ Pythagoras never made any 
doubt that our souls are taken out of the divine soul.” 
A large harvest of Pantheism was naturally the result of 
his teaching. 

Among the ancient philosophers, none rose to higher 
religious conceptions than Socrates and Plato; but, though 
they saw the clear marks both of the reality and the unity 
of design in nature, and were, therefore, believers in the ex- 
istence and unity of God, we can find in their teachings 
but a faint and feeble approximation to the Scripture view 
of the origin and government of things. They conceived 
but faintly the idea of creation, as applied to God, if, in 
fact, they really conceived it at all. Indeed, Socrates had 
the wisdom to acknowledge that it was above his ability 
to conceive how things have had their origin, and he was 
content to believe that mind presided over their origin, 
wholly devoting himself to the means of improving his 
fellow men. Ona certain occasion, according to one of 
Plato’s dialogues, Socrates said to his pupil, “ 1 cannot find 
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out how the least thing takes rise or perishes, or how it 
exists ;”1© but to show that he was not, therefore, a sceptic, 
he added that he had been reading a book written by 
Anaxagoras, in which that philosopher had spoken of 
mind as the cause or source of all things, and that the 
thought filled him with transports of joy. In this simple 
conviction, the great Athenian was content to rest, without 
attempting to explain whether things had their origin in 
the Divine Mind by creation oremanation. But his pupil, 
having a more practical and speculative temperament, could 
not rest here. He essayed to spy out the very seat and 
centre of the Almighty, and describe the methods of his 
agency. He has produced a cosmogony, which, whilst 
acknowledging the agency of God in the production of 
the world, is totally wanting in the majestic simplicity and 
composed emphasis which distingish the tone of the sacred, 
narative. He represents this Supreme Mind as producing 
— whether by creation or emanation we cannot distinctly 
perceive, — first, a race of gods, inferior to himself, whom 
he animates with intelligence. But the world itself, which 


is both called a god and a living animal, not counted... 


worthy of being created by the Supreme Divinity, is 
described as having been made by an infertor god; and 
subsequently to this, a troop of gods is commissioned to 
bring into existence animals and men. It savors highly 
of the presumptuous, however, to attempt to unravel or 
explain his theory of the origin of things, it is involved in 
so much that is mystical and absurd. Not inaptly has it 
been called “a coalition between an eternity and a fabri- 
cation.” In poring over it, one is constantly reminded of 
the sentence which occurs in it, showing how hard it is for 
man to find God without the light of revelation: —“ It is 
difficult to discover the Maker and Father of the universe, 
and impossible, when discovered, to speak of him to the 
generality.” In fine, “the Platonic cosmology, considered 
in its root, may be expressed by the following formula: — 
God is to the soul of the world as the soul of the world 
is to matter; the universe is a great law of proportion.” ” 


16 Phedon. 
17 Henry’s Hist. Philos., vol. 1, p. 137. We are greatly pleased with 
the candid and discriminating manner in which Neander speaks of Plato, 
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Nearly all the rest of the Greek philosophers were soph- 
ists and sceptics. Aristotle, the founder of the Peripatetic 
sect, and almost the father of human science, contended 
for the eternity of the world, both in substance and form ; 
and though he acknowledged the existence of a divine 
Being, or “Mind, he regarded him merely as the centre and 
cause of motion, —a kind of infinite material magnet, and 
too distant from the mind and heart of man to be an object 
either of fear or love. The system of Epicurus was still 
worse ; for in avoiding the absurdity that the world has 
existed eternally, he went still farther towards excluding a 
Creator from the universe, ascribing the origin of all things 
to a blind and undesigned concourse of atoms. He spoke 
of the gods, it is true, “after the manner of his countrymen, 
but only, as Cicero alleged, to screen himself from the ef- 
fects of avowing his atheism. Zeno, the founder of the 
Stoic philosophy, aiming for a middle course between 
Plato, Aristotle, and Epicurus, taught a lofty and severe 
Pantheism. Confounding God and nature together as a 
mingled identity, he regarded the world as a sentient and 
animated being; and the souls of men were viewed as 
sparks thrown off from the central fire of the universe, into 
which they must soon return, and lose the identity which 
now reveals their existence. 

We are, therefore, prepared to affirm, with a great de- 
gree of confidence, that the Scripture idea of creation was 
unknown in the most cultivated nation of antiquity. And 
to this we are happy to add the testimony of the learned 
Miller: “ According to the religious notions of the Greeks, 
the deity who governs the world with omnipotence, and 
guides the destinies of man with omniscience, is yet with- 
out one attribute which is most essential to our idea of the 
godhead — eternity. 'The gods of the Greeks were too 
nearly bound up with the existence of the world, to be ex- 
empt from the law by which large masses are developed 
into more and more perfect forms. To the Greeks, the 
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in connection with the subject discussed in this article. While award- 
ing to the philosopher the credit of viewing God as “the architect of the 
universe,” he cautions his readers against “transferring over to this 
supreme essence of the Platonic philosophy, the Christian conception 
of God, as Creator and Governor of the world.” History of the Chris- 
tian Religion and Church, (‘Torrey’s Translation), i. 19, 26. 
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gods of Olympus were rather the summit and crowning 
point of organised and animate life, than the origin of the 
universe. ‘Thus, Zeus, who must be considered the pecu- 
liar deity of the Greeks, was, doubtless long before the 
time of Homer or Hesiod, called Chronion, or Chronides, 
which, according to the most probable interpretation, 
means, Sonof the Ancient of Days. ‘The idea of creation, 
which supposes the Deity to have formed the world with 
design, as an earthly artificer executes his work, was for- 
eign to the ancient Greeks, and could only arise in relig- 
ions which ascribed a personal existence, and an eternal 
duration to the Godhead.” 

We shall need to spend but little time with the Romans, 
as their religion and philosophy were little else but a re- 
petion of those of the Greeks. Nothing occurs in all their 
literature, which bears so much of a resemblance to the 
Mosaic account of the creation, as the opening description 
in Ovid’s Metamorphoses. It has been imagined by some, 
that the poet must have copied from the sacred historian, 
so apparent, to.them, have been the marks of agreement 
between them. It is not impossible, indeed, that Ovid. 
had access to the writings of Moses, as Juvenal testifies 
that they were known to the Romans; but we see no ne- 
cessity for any such conclusion. ‘Though having a general 
resemblance, there are several strong marks of difference 
between them. In the first place, the chaos of Ovid is the 
universal and lawless chaos of the Greek poets, instead of 
an early period in the history of the earth; and then, as 
widely different are the views which are given of the 
agency which calls forth light, and peoples the universe 
with living forms. According to Moses, it is a personal 
and spiritual God, and the work is done by successive acts 
of creative power; but according to Ovid, it is something 
variously called “ Nature,” “ God,” and “ gods,” and things 
are produced by melamorphoses, by the developement of 
nature in new forms. ‘I'he hand of the Creator does not 
appear, even in the production of man; for instead of 
describing him as created, he represents him as growing 
up, on the principle of the “ Vestiges,” from a “ paste tem- 
pered” by “ Prometheus ;” the description closing with, 


18 History of the Literature of the Ancient Greeks, vol. i., p. 87. 
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‘From such rude principles our form began, 

And earth was metamorphosed into man.”’ 
A learned writer has very justly remarked, that Ovid sup- 
posed a plurality of deities, and that one of them had a 
hand in the production of the world, but to which of them 
to ascribe it, he could not tell.'® Lucretius wrote an ele- 
gant poem on the “ Origin of Things,” but his theory was 
that of Epicurus, ascribing the production of every thing 
to an unintelligent concourse of atoms. Virgil leaned to 
the same philosophy, though, in some of his descriptions, 
he joins the Stoics, and pictures the world as an enormous 
living animal. The same was true of Horace, though his 
more general strain was one of ridicule toward all schools 
and sects. 

Similar darkness and doubt rested upon the minds of 
the philosophers. ‘The learned Varro, who strove to de- 
liver his country from idolatry, was a Pantheist, contending 
that “ God is the soul of the world, and that this world is 
itself God.” The accomplished Cicero, not satisfied with 
either Epicurianism or Stoicism, sided with the New 
Academy, which acted upon the principle of freely debat- 
ing all subjects, without expressing any determinate con- 
clusion. ‘Though there are many eloquent passages in his 
works, describing the evidences of design in the constitu- 
tion of nature, it does not appear that he had any intelli- 
gent view of God as Creator. Sometimes speaking of 
him in the singular number, though more frequently in the 
plural, he conceived of him very much in the light of the 
Stoics, regarding him as at once the soul and body of the 
universe, and believing that this intellectual fire, or ether, 
produces things according to their natures. In reading his 
principal religious work,—his “ De Natura Deorum,” in 
which he reviews the religious opinions of the philoso- 
phers, the conclusion forced upon the mind is, that the an- 
cient heathens had a general conviction of the existence of 
beings higher than man, and that their views of the gods 
very greatly varied, those of the majority being very low, 
while those of the philosophers were more elevated; but 
that even the most enlightened failed to obtain clear and 
distinct conceptions of the unity of God, and of his char- 


19 Leland, Necessity of the Christian Revelation, vol. i., p. 180. 
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acter as Creator. Seneca, the elegant moralist, was a Stoic 
and Pantheist, contending that the world is God, and that 
we are parts and members of the Divinity ; and Pliny, the 
natural historian, if not a thorough sceptic, held the same 
opinion. 

At the time of the advent of Christianity, Epicurean and 
Stoical notions of the origin of things, were dominant doc- 
trines in the heathen world. ~ In this fact, we may perhaps 
see new significancy and beauty in the preaching of Paul at 
Athens, the very focus of heathen philosophy. Encoun- 
tering “ certain philosophers of the Epicureans and Stoics,” 
he declared to them the “ unknown God, — God that made 
(created) the world, and all things therein.” It was a 
“new and strange doctrine” to their “ ears.” 

We now take leave of this part of our subject, availing 
ourselves of the language and testimony of another: “ Un- 
til Christianity spread, it never became a settled opinion at 
all in the world, that the earth was the planned and delib- 
erate creation of an intelligent God. Nor does any one 
seem to have conceived it to have been so, in that full 


meaning, sublimity and certainty, with which the Hebrew - 


writers inculcate the momentous truth. ‘Take up the 
Timeeus, or any other work of Plato, which treats on God 
and nature, or what fragments of antiquity remain about 
them, and compare these with the passages in the Genesis 
and Deuteronomy of Moses; with those in the book of 
Job, which is peculiarly splendid in many parts on this 
subject; with others in some of the Psalms of David, in 
the majestic and unequalled Isaiah, and in several of the 
other Jewish prophets ; and I think you will feel, with me, 
that Christianity, by diffusing the Jewish Scriptures, or sa- 
cred writings, and by its own as sacred traditions, imparted 
a new intellect to mankind on all that concerns divine 
philosophy. A sun of mind then rose on our world, which 
has never set. Its beams-consumed the popular pagan- 
ism, and spread a purifying light over those who chose not 
to forsake their ancient favorite.” *° 


20 Sharon Turner, Sacred History of the World, vol. ii., p. 48. The 
absence of the doctrine of creation from the ancient heathen world, at- 
tracted the notice of the keen-sighted but infidel Gibbon. In reviewing 
the religion of the ancient pagan nations, in his essay on the Study of 
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But we cannot stop here. To those who accept the 
claims of the Scripture teachers to a superhuman illumina- 
tion, for the communication of important religious truths to 
mankind, it is worth something to know that they give a 
view of the origin of things which they could not have 
borrowed from any of their contemporaries, and in which 
are presented conceptions of God and nature immeasurably 
transcending the loftiest speculations and views of the 
ancient philosophers ; but it is of much greater consequence 
to know, whether this view is entitled to our confidence ; — 
whether the doctrine of creation, which so frequently oc- 
curs in their teachings, and of which there is so much 
proof of originality, as there made known, is really true. 

Before we can answer this question in an intelligent and 
satisfactory manner, especially if we pursue the investiga- 
tion with an eye to the disclosures of modern science, par- 
ticularly that of geology, we must clearly understand what 
is involved in the doctrine asserted. When the sacred 
teachers declare that all things have been created by God, 
it is not enough that our minds are directed to Him as the 
sole and universal Creator, or that we regard all things as 
having their origin in his agency and power. In order 
either to see the real beauty of the doctrine, or to test its 
claims to truth, we must have correct and distinct ideas of 
the meaning of the term “creation,” as thus applied — of 
its meaning in reference to the nature and destiny of things 
created, as well as in reference to the source and manner 
of their origin. What is a creation, in the works of the 
Deity ?— what does it do? ‘The idea has quite exten- 
sively prevailed, that it is a creation out of nothing; in 


Literature, he is led to make the following most sensible remark: “To 
gross minds the idea of generation (emanation) was more natural than 
that of creation; it was more easily apprehended; it supposed a law or 
degree of power, and it was brought to their minds by sensible compari- 
sons.” See his Miscel. Works, p. 664. We wish he had favored us 
with an attempt to explain how it happened, then, that the Jews, a 
nation far less cultivated, on his own admission, than the Greeks and 
Romans, came to hold the doctrine of “creation” with so much distinct- 
ness and in such sublimity, while the latter people received only the 
doctrine of “ generation,”—without acknowledging their claims to a 
miraculous revelation. As in grappling wjth Christianity, he would 
have found it easier to assign “five causes” for the progress of the 
Jewish doctrine, than to have given a single good reason, on merely 
natural grounds, for its origin. 
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other words, a creation of the matter composing the uni- 
verse or whatever things have been created. But what 
authority is there in the Scriptures for this idea? Which 
of the sacred teachers affirms that God created the world 
out of nothing, or that he created the matter of which its 
particles are composed? ‘The truth is, not one of them 
has said so much asa syllable about it, one way or the 
other; and it is to us one of the proofs of the wisdom that 
presided over their instructions, that they are totally silent 
on the subject. ‘The nature and origin of matter are sub- 
jects which are infinitely beyond the scope of human 
knowledge. Much and learnedly as metaphysicians have 
talked about matter, man knows and can know nothing of 
it, except from its combinations and effects. From certain 
observations and experiments, we know that there is some- 
thing, called matter, which is capable of existing either as 
a solid, a liquid, or an ether; but what it really is, and 
why it acts thus and so, we cannot tell. Whether it has 
existed eternally, or whether it has been created, it were 
wisdom for us not to pretend to know, while thus ignorant 


of its nature, especially as the sacred teachers have not at- - 


tempted to inform us. Pointing us, not to an abstraction, 
but to the objects which meet us in nature,—to “the 
heavens, and the earth, and all things therein,” they are 
content to affirm that God created them, leaving us to in- 
fer that he was able to furnish the material for the work, 
whether we could form any conception of its nature or not. 
It has been argued by some, indeed, that the Hebrew word, 
in our version translated “created or to create,” signifies 
creation out of nothing, but this ground has been generally 
abandoned, and philological criticism has learned to second 
the duties of good sense, in considering creation as per- 
taining to things as real entities, rather than to their ab- 
stract qualities. 

In every production which is entitled to the credit of 
being a creation, two conditions meet and are fulfilled ; first, 
the thing created has a beginning; secondly, it has a 
peculiar and definite constitution, making it a new thing 
and a thing by itself, and fitting it for a particular sphere 
and to a special end. In making a given number of 
articles, for instance, say a dozen musical instruments, we 
should not only give them each a beginning, but a distinct 
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and peculiar character, so that neither of them would be a 
copy of another, and so that one could not by any possibi- 
lity become another, but each be an original and peculiar 
instrument, adapted to the production of a definite and 
particular kind of music. Now, as if to guard us against 
all misconception, those conditions are not merely implied, 
but explicitly afhrmed, by the sacred teachers, in teaching 
that all things have been created by one God ; for not only 
is each one described as having a beginning under his 
agency, but as receiving from him a peculiar nature or 
peculiar qualities, fitting it for a peculiar kind and sphere 
of action. One class of productions is not the offshoot 
and child of another, but each is a fresh creation, endowed 
with a peculiar and fixed constitution, having its “seed in 
itself,’ and with power only to propagate “ its kind.” 

In this light of the subject, we are prepared for the 
question, — Is the Scripture doctrine of creation true? 
Has it received confirmation from the progress of human 
science, particularly that of geology, in laying open and 
interpreting the entombed treasures of the past history of 
the earth and its inhabitants? Our answer is emphatically 
in the affirmative. The results of the investigations of 
this science, touching the history of organic life on the 
globe, were prestnted in an article in the former number of 
this Journal, in which, following the first authorities in 
the science, we gave an account of the several kinds of 
vegetable and animal existence which have been brought 
to light as having flourished on the face of the earth, toge- 
ther with a statement of the geological periods during 
which they were each introduced. In that article, we 
dealt only with facts, as they had been furnished to our 
hands by others ; we now deal with inferences, thereon re- 
sulting. These disclosures may amaze and _ possibly 
alarm us, in revealing to us how long a period the earth 
has been the theatre of organic life; but if we will keep our 
self-possession, and exercise patience and candor, we shall 
not be long in learning to see in these disclosures pleasing 
confirmations of at least all the essential features of the 
Scripture doctrine of creation. 

In the first place, geology reveals to us a beginning to 
the various forms of the living system of nature. In pro- 
secuting its work, it finds itself, either with or without in- 
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tention, carried back to the time or times when every form 
within either its province or its power to detect and describe 
of the living creation had a beginning ; and though it is not 
the manner in which they have had their origin, it is thus 
able to demonstrate that each has really had a beginning. 
It were useless to make quotations to this point, as it is no 
longer a matter for doubt with geologists, that our whole 
mundane affairs, including the globe itself, have had a 
beginning. And what geology thus teaches of “ the earth 
and all things therein,” astronomy affirms of “ the heavens ;” 
several “solar lamps” having disappeared and others 
commenced their burning in the planetary space, since the 
heavenly bodies engaged the study of man. 

We pass to the second condition involved in the Serip- 
ture doctrine of creation, — peculiarity and definiteness of 
constitution in each thing or being created. What says 
science to the reality of this predicate? Does it affirm it, 
or deny it? In opening to us the vaults of the charnel 
house of the mighty past, and in exhibiting to us the ex- 
humed remains of the pre-Adamite generations, does she 
show each new branch or species of organic life, that was 
successively introduced, to have been a fresh creation, with 
a new and peculiar nature, adapting it to a particular field 
of action, with power only to propagate its kind? or to 
have been only a developement, —a growth from inferior 
types, without any definiteness or fixedness of constitution, 
and with power to generate races superior to itself? Sci- 
ence gives but one answer to this question, and it is in 
perfect harmony with, and in full confirmation of, the 
Scriptural hypothesis. Charlatanism may have another 
theory, but not science. ‘There is nothing on which she is 
so confident, as the integrity of nature’s arrangements, and 
the uniformity of her laws. In each class of her produc- 
tions, she recognises distinctness and fixedness of consti- 
tution, though with a designed ability, among animals, to 
accommodate themselves, within certain fixed limits, to ex- 
ternal circumstances ; and the moment she should lose faith 
in this doctrine, she would lose all confidence in nature and 
in herself, and believe that “ Chaos and Old Night” might 
come again, if indeed they ever held sway over the uni- 
verse. A writer in the Edinburgh Review, in combating 
the idea of the growth of lower forms into higher ones, has 
VOL. IV. 
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remarked that, if this were true, philosophy would be im- 
possible, because it could have no permanent basis in na- 
ture on which to rest. He might have said, with literal 
truth, that, if this theory were true, science would be im- 
possible, for the reason assigned. If the types of being 
were not permanent; if the reality of species were not a 
law of nature, there would be nothing in the universe on 
which to build an enduring structure ; the classifications 
of to-day would be the useless lumber of to-morrow, by 
reason of the growth during the intervening period; for 
what was found to be fishes one day, might be serpents 
the next, birds the next, kangaroos the next, monkeys the 
next, and men and women the next. The whole history 
of science is but a record of man’s success, in testing the 
permanency of nature’s arrangements, and in finding her 
faithful in preserving to each race of creatures committed 
to her care, their individuality and identity. It has been 
only in her absence, that men have seen “ gorgons and 
chimeras dire,” or that they have fancied her as breaking 
up to-day the bounds which she had set for herself yester- 
day, or manifesting any thing like confusion, disorder or 
fickleness, in her methods of operation. In her infancy, 
indeed, the disciples of this handmaid of religion were 
hesitating and doubtiul, in regard to the integrity of her 
economy, and were even suspicious that she was in the 
habit of crossing her tracks, and of mending and re-mo- 
delling the types entrusted to her keeping. But in propor- 
tion as they have succeeded in interpreting her phenomena, 
and in comprehending the principles on which she acts, 
they have found her worthy of their confidence, because 
true and faithful to fixed and immutable laws. 

In the history of no science has this been more striking- 
ly exhibited, than in that of geology. In its early stages, 
as it detected proofs of the length of the period during 
which organic life has prevailed on the globe, and as it dis- 
covered that the higher orders of being were introduced, 
as a general thing, at later geological epochs than those of 
a lower type, it occurred to the minds of some of its cul- 
tivators as a very probable hypothesis, that there is no sta- 
bility in the difference between different orders, and that 
the higher species have grown up out of the lower, in vir- 
tue of a natural law of gradual developement. Hence the 
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origin of the theory of Lamarck, who contended, that very 
small beings, called monads, had been first produced by 
spontaneous generation, and that these, nursed by the kind- 
ness of nature, and impelled by an inward desire for en- 
largement and progress, have gradually multiplied and ex- 
panded their faculties, until they have finally succeeded in 
becoming monkeys and men ;— whether they aspired for 
any thing higher, the author appears not to have been so 
anxious to discover. ‘Thus, the doctrine of creation was 
denied, and a law of developement substituted in its place. 
But Cuvier, the Newton of geological science, condemned 
the theory as having no foundation in nature, discarding 
both the idea of the production of beings by spontaneous 
generation, and of their gradual developement into higher 
forms, and maintaining not only that all beings have their 
origin in the direct agency of God, but that the several 
races whose relics have been disentombed by the re- 
searches of geology, were respectively introduced by suc- 
cessive acts of his creative power, each with a higher degree 
of organization, as the earth became fitted for their residence 
and support. His definition of an animal or organized 
being, is worthy of special notice, as it perfectly harmo- 
nizes with the Scripture doctrine of creation: “ Every or- 
ganized body has its peculiar form, not only generally and 
exteriorly, but even in the detail of the structure of each of 
its parts :” or, in other words, “ Every organized being 
forms an entire system of its own, all the parts of which 
mutually correspond, and concur to produce a definite pur- 
pose by reciprocal reaction, or by combining to the same 
end.” *' In rejecting the hypothesis of spontaneous gen- 
erations, he affirmed that “all the efforts of those physio- 
logists who believe in the possibility of it, have not suc- 
ceeded in showing us a single instance.” In investigating 
the question of the reality of species in nature, in addition 
to examining the bones of all the living and extinct races 
that could be found in the cabinets of Europe, he procured 
from the tombs and temples of Egypt, mummies of va- 
rious animals, — cats, ibises, birds of prey, dogs, monkeys, 
crocodiles, &c., that lived more than three thousand years 
ago; concerning which, after the most careful and de- 


1 Animal Kingdom, i. 19. Theory of the Earth, p. 90. 
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tailed examination, he declared that “not the slightest dif- 
ference is to be perceived between these animals and those 
of the same species which we now see.” Jn replying to 
those who argued that a much longer period had been al- 
lowed for the growth and alteration of species, before the 
present races were introduced, he employed the following 
language: “If the species have changed by degrees, as 
they assume, we ought to find traces of their gradual mo- 
dification. Thus, between the Palzotherium, and the spe- 
cies of our own days, we should be able to discover some 
intermediate forms,and yet no such discovery has ever 
been made. Since the bowels of the earth have not pre- 
served the monuments of this strange genealogy, we have 
a right to conclude, that the ancient, and now extinct spe- 
cies, were as permanent in their forms and character, as 
those which exist at present ;” and, moreover, “animals 
have certain fixed and natural characters, which resist the 
effects of every kind of influence, whether proceeding from 
natural causes, or human interference ; and we have not 
the slightest reason to suspect, that time has any more ef- 
fect upon them than climate.” Such were the positions 
of Cuvier. ‘They have stood the most searching criticism 
and thorough investigation, and have since become the 
fully-accredited doctrines of scientific geologists. The 
idea of the developement and transmutation of species, 
has been abandoned by them as an exploded hypothesis, 
having not the least support in nature ; and it has become 
an admitted principle of their science, that each race of 
creatures has been created with a distinct and peculiar con- 
stitution, fitting it to a particular and definite end, with 
power only to generate its kind ; and that the several or- 
ders, or species of organic life, which have existed in for- 
mer ages, and whose relics are now detected in the strata 
of the earth, were severally introduced, not by the action 
of a law of natural developement, metamorphosing their 
natures, but by successive acts of creative power, with 
qualities as distinctly marked, as any at present existing, 
and in every respect, as perfect in their organization, con- 
sidering the state of the globe, and the nature of the thea- 
tre in which they were destined to.play the parts assigned 
them in the system of creation. 





Theory of the Earth, p. 123. 23 Do. p. 114, 122. 
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The doctrine of the developement and transmutation of 
Species, however, has recently had an ingenious repetition 
in an anonymous work which, like other novel matter of 
its kind, has had many readers, known as “the Vestiges 
of the Natural History of Creation.” The author's theory, 
whoever he may be, is essentially the one which was put 
forth by Lamarck, though he commences a little farther 
back, telling us how the heavenly bodies, as well as ani- 
mals and men, have been produced. He has a name for 
a creator in his system, but he is careful to relieve him 
from the trouble of having any thing todo. He talks, too, 
of “creation,” but, according to his reasoning, there has 
been, and can be, no such thing. Nothing in the universe, 
if we may believe him, has been fixed and determined by 
a sovereign Will and Disposer; the nature of every thing, 
and of every being, is indefinite and changing, liable to be 
to-morrow quite different from what it is to-day ; and what 
is called “creation,” is but another name for “ develope- 
ment.” If his book had been called “ Vestiges of the Na- 
tural History of Developement,” it would have had some 
meaning; as it is, it is a perfect misnomer. . On his hy- 
pothesis, nothing is created, because to nothing is given a- 
fixed and definite nature; but every thing is developed ; 
“fire-mist” is developed into revolving globes; fine par- 
ticles of matter in “albumen,” are developed into animal. 
cules, animalcules into zoophites, zoophites into molluses, 
molluses into fishes, fishes into serpents, serpents into birds, 
birds into kangaroos, kangaroos into monkeys, and mon- 
keys into men;——-and by what agency? Why, by the 
almighty power of “ law,’ —“ organic law,” —“ a law of 
developement”! The fallacies of his reasoning have been 
ably and repeatedly exposed. “ The whole scientific world 
has declared the theory a groundless hypothesis. In As- 
tronomy, it has been condemned by Herschel; in Geolo- 
gy, by Lyell; in Comparative Anatomy, by Owen; in 
Physiology, by Carpenter; in Zoology, by Agassiz. In 
fact, it is universally agreed, among men having any solid 
claims to science, that the nameless author of the book, 
ingeniously as he has argued, has not “made out his 
case.” * 





24 The latest light with which we have been favored on the subject 
3u* 
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Lest the reader may imagine that we have dealt unfair- 
ly, in the treatment of this part of our subject, or that we 
have too strongly stated the case touching the testimony of 
science, in support of the doctrine of the reality and per- 
manency of species in nature, against the idea of sponta- 
neous generation, and progressive developement, we will 
here adduce a few specimens of the manner in which. the 
leading men in the scientific world, particularly in the geo- 
logical world, express themselves on the subject. Our ex- 
tracts must be brief, but in each case, they will be from 
men whose lives have been devoted to a diligent study 
and classification of facts, in their departments of science, 
and whose opinion is therefore entitled to far more confi- 
dence than that of a mere sciolist, or theorist; and at the 
same time, they will be of a character to indicate their real 
sentiments. 


Charles Lyell, ‘ From the above considerations,” (having ta- 


here discussed, has come to us in an octavo volume of nearly eight hun- 
dred pages, bearing this title, “ Revelations, &c. by A. Jackson Davis, 
the Clairvoyant.” More than a hundred pages are devoted toa “ re- 
velation” of the manner in which the world and its inhabitants were 
brought into existence, but it is a revelation having not the least claim 
to originality, except in the blabbery (we must be pardoned the use of 
this word) manner in which it is announced. “ The Clairvoyant’s” 
theory, is but a diluted statement of that of the author of “ the Vesti- 
ges.” All permanency of types or species in nature, is denied, and 
“fire-mist and globes are manufactured out of animalcules and mon- 
kies, by the aid of a “law of natural developement.” In one respect, 
however, he is more consistent than his gifted, but less favored brother 
of the “ Vestiges ;” namely, in disowning the reality of creation alto- 
gether, the origin of all things being referred to a “ magnificent law of 
progressive developement!” On page 254, the “revelation” runs thus: 
“The term ‘creation’ has no signification;” and the reason assigned 
for it, partakes of the sublimity of the preceding announcement; “as 
the origin of every form, principle, and substance, in being, is owing to 
some prior cause!” That is to say, the Greek Slave is nota “ creation” 
of Hiram Powers, because its origin is owing to a “ prior cause,” name- 
ly, the creative genius of the artist! This, we believe, is quite a fair 
specimen of the contents of the book. It contains just such a medley of 
sense and nonsense, as we had reason to expect from a “ Clairvoyant,” 
in communication with some three or four minds, whose brains had be- 
come half-addled with the sublime mysteries of Mesmerism, Sweden- 
borgianism, Transcendentalism, and Fourierism. It has been recommend 

ed to me on the ground of its geological knowledge. Its merits, in 
this respect, are about equal tothe story of “Sinbad the Sailor,” and the 
“ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” as books of geology. 
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ken a thorough survey of the whole subject,) ‘“ it appears, that 
species have a real existence in nature; and that each was en- 
dowed, at the time of its creation, with the attributes and organ- 
ization by which it is now distinguished.” “No geologists, who 
are in possession of all the data now established respecting fossil 
remains, will for a moment contend for the doctrine of the succes- 
sive developement of animal and vegetable life.”—Principles of 
Geology, iii. 83. i. 228. 


William Buckland. “The doctrines of the derivation of living 
species, either by developement and transmutation from other spe- 
cies, or by an eternal succession from preceding individuals of 
the same species, without any evidence of a beginning, or pros- 
pect of an end, has nowhere been met by so full an answer, as 
that afforded by the phenomena of fossil organic remains.”— 
Bridgewater Treatise, i. 435. 


Adam Sedgwick. ‘ At succeeding epochs, new tribes of beings 
were called into existence, not merely as the progeny of those 
that had appeared before them, but as new and living proofs of 
creative interference ; and, though formed on the same plan, and 
bearing the same marks of wise contrivance, oftentimes as unlike 
those creatures which preceded them, as if they had been ma- 


tured in a different portion of the universe, and cast upon the earth - 


by the collision of another planet.”—Discourse on the Studies of 
the University. 


Gideon A. Mantell. “ The theory of the progressive develope- 
ment of creation, receives no support from the state of the vege- 
tation in the early geological epochs, as Dr. Lindley has empha- 
ticaily remarked.” ‘It was from this apparent successive de- 
velopement of living beings, from the most simple to the most 
complex organization, that the geological theory which once pre- 
vailed, took its rise; but I scarcely need remark, that the facts 
warrant no such inference.” ‘ The cell that forms the germ of 
each species of organism, is endowed with special properties, 
which can result in nothing but the fabrication of that particular 
species. ‘The serious error which pervades the theory, advanced 
in the work entitled, ‘ The Vestiges of the Natural History of 
Creation,’ has arisen from its author having assumed analogy to 
be proof of identity."— Wonders of Geology, pp. 691, 778. 
Thoughts on Animalcules, p. 24. 


William Whewell. ‘“* When species are modified by external 
causes, they usually degenerate, and do not advance. And there 
is no instance of a species acquiring an entirely new sense, fa- 
culty, or organ, in addition to, or in the place of, what it had be- 
fore.” —History of the Inductive Sciences, vol. iii. p. 629. 
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M. Agassiz. “Icannot admit the transformation of species 
from ore formation to another.” ‘ The Zoophites, Molusca, and 
Articulata, existed in the earliest period of the earth’s develope- 
ment; but they do not allow of our supposing, that any progres- 
sive perfection to the present creation occurred.” —Report on the 
Fossil-fish of the Devonian system, p. 84. American Journal of 
Science, March, 1846, p. 280. 


J. Miller, the distinguished German Physiologist. ‘ All the 
phenomena at present observed in the animal kingdom, seem to 
prove, that the species were originally created distinct and inde- 
pendent of each other. There is no remote possibility of one 
species being produced by another.”——Quoted in North Am. Re- 
view, vol. Ix. 457. 


Charles Bell. ‘ Every thing declares the species to have its 
origin in a distinct creation, not ina gradual variation from some 


original type.” —Mechanism of the Hand, p. 115. 


Richard Owen. ‘* Thus, though a general progress may be dis- 
cerned, the interruptions and faults, to use a geological phrase, 
negative the notion that the progression has been the result of 
self-developing energies, adequate to a transmutation of specific 
characters ; but, on the contrary, support the conclusion, that the 
modifications of osteological structure which characterize the ex- 
tinct species, were originally impressed upon them at their crea- 
tion, and have been neither derived from the improvement of a 
lower, nor lost by progressive developement into a higher type.” 
—Report on British Fossil Reptiles, p. 202. 


D. T. Ansted. ‘“* From the investigations of Naturalists, con- 
cerning various groups of animals of high organizations, as they 
are now distributed in different parts of the world, there is, there- 
fore, I repeat, no support for any theory of the progressive de- 
velopement of species ; while the comparison of the species them- 
selves, with those found fossil, is equally opposed to any such 
view.” —Picturesque Sketches of Creation, p. 394. 


Edward Hitchcock. ‘ As to the transmutation of species, geol- 
ogy has shown that it has never taken place; while physiology 
demonstrates, that species are permanent, and can never be trans- 
muted.” —JInaugural Address, p. 30. 


Benjamin Silliman. ‘ There is every reason to believe, that 
the creation of animals and plants was successive ; not by equivo- 
cal generation — not by atomic action, but by the fiat of the Al- 
mighty.” ‘ There is no evidence that the animals of one period 
originated those of a preceding, by gradual developement. This 
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is one of those leaps in logic, especially favored by a large devel- 
opement of ‘ the function of hypothesis.’ Geology, if its facts 
mean any thing, fully shows that tribes of animals have succes- 
sively disappeared, owing to physical causes; and that the new 
race have appeared by creation, and not by gradation, or ‘ pro- 
gress.” ”’— Course of Geological Lectures, p. 65. Am. Journal of 
Science, March, 1846, p. 252. 


Thus, then, the Scripture teachers were not in error, 
though they were long alone, in asserting the doctrine of 
the creation of all things by an infinite and eternal Being. 
As the light of Christianity has made its way among men, 
this sublime doctrine has gradually revealed itself to their 
minds, and it has at last found ample confirmation in the 
deductions of science. In the first stages of geological in- 
quiry, it is true, the archives of nature were supposed to 
furnish the means of discrediting the ancient words of re- 
velation, by showing either that the world and its inhabi- 
tants had existed eternally, or that they had their origin in 
a natural law of developement, without the agency of an 
intelligent Creator ; but in the course of its progress, it has 
dissipated these apprehensions, and demonstrated the real- _ 
ity of Divine interference and agency, in the origin of the 
living system of nature. It is not in the power of this sci- 
ence, however, or-of any other, to show us how the world, 
or any thing else, has been created. The method is totally 
beyond her power to detect; she can only demonstrate the 
fact. ‘“ When we inquire whence came the successive 
tribes of plants and animals into this our world, geology is 
silent. ‘The mystery of creation is not within the range o 
her legitimate territory ; she says nothing, but she points 
upwards.” > Confident as she is that all things have had 
a beginning, and that each has a fixed and determinate na- 
ture, she is obliged to confess her inability to draw aside 
the veil that hides the manner of their origin, and humbly 
to accept the explanation of the mystery which comes from 
a higher source. “ Through faith, we understand that the 
worlds were framed by the word of God, so that things 
which are seen, were not made by the things which do ap- 
pear.” The doctrine came, and it still comes, “ through 
faith ;’ the work of creation never has been, and never can 


25 History of the Inductive Sciences, vol. iii. p. 639. 
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be, an object of sight, or of physical analysis ; and the use 
and benefit of science, consist in demonstrating to us the 
necessity and wisdom of this conclusion, and in leading 
us to receive the light which comes from heaven, to dissi- 
pate our darkness, and acquaint us with the attributes and 
purposes of the Divine Mind; and the history of geology, 
more, perhaps, than that of any other science, affords a 
striking verification of the truth of Lord Bacon’s remark, 
that “a little philosophy inclineth man’s mind to atheism, 
but depth in philosophy bringeth men’s minds about to 
religion.” 

As yet, however, it must have been perceived, the cos- 
mogony of Moses, properly so called, has not engaged our 
attention, as connected with the disclosures of geological 
science. This part of our subject we are not at all dis- 
posed to pass over, though our limits will not allow us to 
treat it at any length. We can only indicate the light in 
which we have been led to regard it, and allude to some 
of the instances in which the account has been verified by 
the progress of geology, and to the manner in which we 
interpret the alleged discrepancy between them. 

1. Geology confirms the truth of the cosmogony in re- 
spect to the order or succession of creation, that “in the 
beginning, God created the heaven and the earth,” —a 
simple affirmation that all things have their origin in the 
creative energy of God, —‘“the heaven and the earth” 
being a common Hebraim for all things. The earth was 
first brought into existence, and for a while it was covered 
with darkness and sterility, but its face was subsequently 
illuminated and improved under the hand of the Creator, 
until different orders of vegetable and animal life were 
introduced, and the work ultimately crowned in the crea- 
tion of man. Geology reverently bows her head, and 
acknowledges the representation of the sacred historian to 
be emphatically true. It describes the earth as having 
undergone a course of preparation before it was fitted to 
be inhabited, and the work of creation was carried on 
through the vegetabl e and animal kingdoms until man 
himself was introduced. 

2. Geology confirms the truth of the account in respect 
to the manner or method of enlarging the amount of orga- 
nic life upon the globe. Moses describes it as having 
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been done, not by the gradual growth of species into 
higher ones, but by successive acts of divine power. At 
the birth of each new race, a fresh mandate goes forth; 
and lo! a new monument of the Creator’s agency stands 
before him. We have seen how emphatic is the testimony 
of geology in re-affirming this truth. 

3. Geology harmonizes with the Mosaic cosmogony in 
representing that the continents of the globe were formerly 
covered by the ocean, and subsequently elevated. In the 
account, the face of the earth is described as having been 
wholly submerged by water until during the third period 
of its history, when “the dry land” made its appearance, 
evidently in a quiet and orderly manner, above the surface 
of an all-pervading ocean. This revealed doctrine has be- 
come a geological fact. Our continents are shown to 
have been formed beneath the ocean and afterwards ele- 
vated, both by the water-worn materials of which they are 
composed, and by the remains of marine animals therein 
imbedded. Marine shells occur in the Alps and Pyranees, 
9000 feet above the level of the ocean; in the Andes, more 
than 13,000 feet; and in the Himalayas, more than 16,-. 
000.*' The origin of these shells was for a while referred 
to the deluge of Noah, but they have since been deter- 
mined to belong to a species that hecame extinct long be- 
fore the time of that event. 

4. Geology agrees with our cosmogony in teaching that 
man was the crowning work of creation, the last race of 
creation called into existence. After all the other forms of 
the organic world had been introduced, according to the 
account, man is created in the image of his Maker, and 
delegated with dominion over the earth and its lower 
tribes. ‘There is something peculiarly remarkable in the 
manner in which this has been confirmed by geological 
discovery. While the remains of other animals are found 
in solid rocks many hundred feet in the earth, the bones of 
man have been discovered only in the loose sand and 
gravel covering its surface, — in what is called alluvium, 
marking the latest period of time in the geological calen- 
der. 

5. Geology agrees with our cosmogony in teaching that 


31 Lyell’s Elements of Geology, vol. i., p. 8. 
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the human race has been in existence but a few thousand 
years. According to the usual modes of reckoning, the 
Scripture chronology makes a little more than 6000 years 
since the creation of man; according to Hale’s method of 
interpreting the Scripture chronology, it is somewhat 
more than 7000. There is nothing in geology to lengthen 
out the period. Indeed, the science furnishes much: evi- 
dence to the effect that man cannot have been long an in- 
habitant of the earth, by showing that he has yet made but 
little impression upon its surface and materials, and that 
none of his works exhibit marks of great antiquity. The 
great Cuvier gave the subject his attention, and after col- 
lating the annals of the earth and of the nations, some of 
the latter making extravagant claims to antiquity, he came 
to a conclusion in perfect agreement with our Scripture ac- 
count of the age and history of the human race. 

6. Geology harmonizes with our cosmogony in teaching 
that every product of divine power was adapted to a wise 
and benevolent end, and was, in fact, emphatically good. 
At each step in the work of creation, the Divine Being, 
after the poetical style of the Hebrews, is represented as 
looking upon his productions and declaring them to be 
“ good ;” and when the entire work is crowned in the crea- 
tion of man, he reviews the whole, and they are all declared 
to be “very good.” This account is the more remarkable 
from the fact, that it has had no practical recognition in 
the other systems of ancient cosmogony. Perhaps without 
a single other exception, all the ancient cosmogonies sup- 
posed evil beings and evil spirits to have dominion in the 
universe, even in the work of creation. But peculiar as 
this part of our cosmogony is, it has been wonderfully con- 
firmed by the disclosures of science. So far from finding 
evidence of cruelty and malignity in the records of past 
creations, geology detects the most clear and convincing 
proofs that all things have been created on the principles 
of universal goodness, every race of creatures having been 
adapted to a wise and benevolent end, and so constituted 
as to be the partakers of the divine bounty, and at the 
same time to contribute their share to the good of the 
general system of which they were individual parts. This 
feature of the bearing of geology on the cause of religion 
has been very eloquently set forth in the writings of Presi- 
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dent Hitchcock ; and how his positions can be reconciled 
with the idea of the existence of infinite evi! and endless 
punishment under the divine government, we are totally 
unable to conceive. 
But the creation of the earth and its living tribes is repre- 
sented as having taken place in six days, — what shall we 
say to this? Because geology shows ‘that a longer period 
than six literal days must have been consumed in the 
work, shall we therefore reject the whole account as a 
piece of religious imposture, although exhibiting so many 
remarkable instances of agreement with the “results of 
scientific discovery ? Candor would hold us back from a 
conclusion so rash and hasty, and suggest the possibility 
of finding an interpretation which will banish all « appear- 
ance of contradiction, and allow of perfect harmony be- 
tween the Scriptural cosmogony and modern science. 
The seeming discrepancy is accounted for and explained 
by many, both among theologians and geologists, by re- 
garding the designations of time, called six days, as 
descriptive of so many long periods of indefinite length ; 
and it is certain that the freedom and latitude with which 
the Scripture writers have employed the term day, lends 
much plausibility to this interpretation. But if we pay 
due attention to the poetical style in which the account is 
written, and to the immediate purpose of the writer, we 
may discover good reason for regarding these periods of 
time as mere costumes, or dress, for the purpose of giving 
his subject .a form to make it the more impressive, or as 
mere framework, like scaffolding in architecture, designed 
merely for temporary use. This manner of speaking - was 
frequent with the sacred teachers, as in the accounts of the 
temptation of Job and of Christ. And was there not need 
of its adoption by Moses in addressing the Jews? They 
were not a body of keen-sighted philosophers, who were 
qualified to master abstractions ; and it was no part of his 
business to give them lessons in physics or metaphysics. 
Their education had been in the brick-yards of Egypt, 
under a system of Polytheism which had taught them to 
worship the sun, moon, stars and animals, as ‘living and 
immortal gods; and it was the divinely-appointed purpose 
of his mission to deliver them from this system, and teach 
them the unity, spirituality and moral government of the 
VOL. IV. oo 
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true God. Howcould hedoit? In no way so eflectually 
as by teaching them the doctrine of the creation of all 
things by one God, thus enabling them to look upon the uni- 
verse as his temple and altar; and as it was to be to them 
an ordinance and a benefit to work six days and rest the 
seventh, how natural and how wise was it for their teacher 
and lawgiver to frame his representation of the work of 
creation after a model drawn from this institution, — repre- 
senting God as creating the world in six days and resting 
on the sev enth, wholly for the purpose of making the truth 
and reality of the great doctrine the more vivid and im- 
pressive to their as “yet unspiritual minds. This view has 
been taken by several learned men, even independently of 
considerations drawn from geology. “ If we would form a 
clear and distinct notion of this whole description of crea- 
tion,” says Knapp, “we must conceive of six separate 
pictures, in which this great work is represented in each 
successive stage of its progress towards completion. And 
as the performance of the painter, though it must have 
natural truth for its foundation, must not “be considered or 
judged of, as a delineation of mathematical or scientific 
accuracy ; 80 neither must this pictorial representation of 
creation be regarded as literally and exactly true. By such 
a representation, the notion of the creation is made easy to 
every mind; and common people seeing it so distinctly 
portrayed, can form some distinct conceptions concerning 
it, and read or hear the account of it with interest.” 
“ The picture of the creation is sublime poetry,” says Her-: 
der, “ arranged by six days’ works and numbers.” * 

We have now travelled over the ground we had in- 
tended ; and though the journey has been somewhat long 
and tedious, we have reached an eminence which com- 
mands a goodly prospect, — a view in which are blended 
the beauties of earth and the glories of heaven. Whether 
we consider the revealed doctrine of creation in the light 
of history, or of modern science, we find it every way en- 
titled to our reverence and confidence; and, adopting its 
sublime philosophy of the universe, we can say, with an 


32 Lectures on Christian Theology, vol. i, p. 356. 
33 Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, vol. 11., pp. 258 — 265. This view of the 


subject is very ably presented by Mr. ‘Powel in his Connection of Natural 
and Divine Truth. 
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elevation of thought and feeling, known only to him who 


has drunk at “ Siloa’s brook that flowed fast by the oracle 
of God,” — 


‘* These are thy glorious works, Parent of Good! 
Almighty! thine this universal frame, 
Thus ‘wondr rous fair; thyself how wondrous then ! 
Unspeakable, who sitt’st above these heavens, 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 

In these thy lowest works ; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine.” 


M. S. y 


Art. XXVIII. 
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1. Pages from the Ecclesiastical History of New England, during 
the Century between 1740 and 1840. Boston: James B. Dow, Publisher. 
1847. 12mo. pp. 126. 

















On the ground of taste, we may complain that the title of this 
pamphlet is too vague, like the policy which the work exposes. 
The real subject is, the gradual preparation for Unitarianism, in 
the old Congregational churches of New England ; the subsequent 
rise of that doctrine in them ; and its successive developements. 
All this is traced out by a rapid, but comprehensive, historical re- 
view. The writer begins with the early state of religious parties 
among the Puritans here ; shows the points of divergence between 
them, “Orthodox as they all still were ; follows the progress of this 
divergence till one of the tendencies began to come out into Armi- 
nianism, and then into glimpses of Arianism, — marks the transition 
to a latent Unitarianism, which grew more decided after the 
Revolutionary war ; and finally he presents the successive forms 
in which this latter doctrine came out, down to its last and lowest 
manifestation in the ** Discourse ”’ of Rey. Theodore Parker. 

The following is a synopsis of the history. When Whitefield 
came to New-Engl and, in 1740, “there was already a stricter 
and a gentler party ’” among the Congregationalists here. The 
violent agitations that followed his preaching, brought these two 
classes into frequent collision, widening the apparent difference 
between them. ‘The excessive dogmatism of the “ stricter ” party 
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provoked the “ gentler” to latitudinarianism ; and this departure 
from the ancient landmarks, led the latter, in an age of dominating 
and jealous Orthodoxy, to a degree of concealment on certain 
controverted points of faith. For a while, they seem to have 
rested on a form of Arminianism, as opposed to the Calvinism of 
their brethren. Some of the more adventurous were strongly 
suspected of Arianism, as early as the middle of the century, though 
all direct proof of this “‘ heresy ” was carefully guarded from the 
public eye. The style of preaching grew more studiously nega- 
tive in respect to certain doctrinal tenets,—covering them up, 
under the plea that they were matters of indifference. The object 
was to preserve outward uniformity in the body of Congregational 
churches ; notwithstanding this body was really so discordant in 
faith, that a plain avowal of the more recent opinions would pro- 
bably have dissolved the bond at once. As usual, the forbear- 
ance was chiefly on one side,— that of the suspected; though 
members of both parties occasionally entered into warm contro- 
versy on Free-will and Calvinistic decrees, and on the Revival 
movements. 

It was not till 1787, that Unitarianism had a tangible existence 
in New England. At this date, King’s Chapel, formerly an 
Episcopal church, (now Stone Chapel, School street, Boston,) be- 
came avowedly Unitarian, under its new pastor, the excellent 
Freeman. But though, from this time onward, the ministers and 
theologians were, in general, conscious that some form of Unita- 
riansm secretly prevailed, to a great extent, in Massachusetts, 
particularly in the capital and its neighborhood, yet, for twenty- 
five years longer, or till as late as 1812, there was not, among 
the Congregationalists of the Commonwealth, a preacher, nor 
society, nor church, nor an eminent individual, who openly 
avowed that doctrine, or who could be positively convicted of it ; 
those connected with the Stone Chapel being, of course, excepted. 
In 1815, the mask, so long worn, was torn off, by the unexpected 
publication, at Boston,of Extracts from Letters written by Unitarians 
here, to Mr. Belsham, the distinguished Unitarian of England, to 
inform him of the real state of their doctrine in this country. 
‘* That can never be a bright page in the history of their cause in 
New England, which records that it was not their own hand that, 
at last, drew the veil aside.” 

Such is a summary of what the writer says of the rise and for- 
tune of Unitarianism, in the Congregational churches of New 
England, down to the date of its exposure. 

We are not sufficiently acquainted with the facts in detail, to 
pronounce on the accuracy of many of the particular statements 
in this pamphlet. The general representation, however, we sup- 
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pose to be correct; we mean so far as it regards the manner in 
which Unitarianism was historically developed here. The color- 
ing, indeed, may be somewhat heightened ; for this would naturally 
be the case in such a history, written by an Episcopalian, dispas- 
sionate and honorably disposed, as the writer seems to be. 
There may, also, be inferences, here and there suggested, which 
a reader, with different attachments, will think unwarranted. 
Some points are evidently strained beyond historical fact; ag 
when it is said that Unitarians “ extended the grasp of cordial fel- 
lowship ” to Universalists. ‘They did so, in no other way than as 
they extended it to all Christian sects. 

The writer seems to think, (p. 29,) that Dr. Mayhew left 
nothing in his works which absolutely proves his rejection of 
Trinitarianism. He cannot have seen the note on pp. 417, 418, 
of a volume of his Sermons, published at Boston, in 1755. It is 
also said, (p. 53,) that the Treatise on the Atonement, by Mr. 
Ballou, (‘* by Ballou, the Universalist leader,”) was published in 
1803. It should be 1805. 

In the early history of every denomination, there is some one 
characteristic fault of a moral kind. The Unitarians happily 
avoided most of those which have marked the rise of other sects. 
Would that they had also avoided the one here described! Still 


there are considerations that extenuate, though they cannot justify,.- 


the offence. So gradual was the divergence of opinions, and for 
a long time so slow was its progress, that the forerunners of the 
Unitarians, and then the early Unitarians themselves, were led, 
almost imperceptibly and unconsciously, into the practice of con- 
cealment. But there is a law in this matter, which works as 
surely as do the laws of physical nature. The practice became, 
at length, a habit; the concealment, had, by degrees, gathered 
under its folds a mass of opinions so unpopular, that no ordinary 
courage would suffice to draw aside the veil, and astound the 
church. It seemed a matter of necessity, now, that it should be 
maintained. Like all other habits, too, it grew more and more 
inveterate, more systematic. It gave rise to false maxims, to 
keep itself in countenance. The rule that all religious doctrines 
were indifferent, was needed, not merely to ward off unwelcome 
interrogations, but also to satisfy the conscience. But here again, 
there is a law that works with fatal certainty. This rule, or plea, 
once adopted, though under tacit reservations, was as sure to be 
followed, in due time, by Mr. Parker’s “* Discourse on Religion,” 
as the grain that is sown is sure to produce a harvest of its kind ; 
for the plea itself logically involves the germ of infidelity. With 
religious bodies, as with individuals, it is not what they resolve, 
that determines their course and results; it is the principles they 
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cherish. These are living forces, that will develope themselves 
according to their laws, in spite of all we can do the contrary. 

Should this pamphlet give additional impulse to the good work 
in which we think the Unitarians are now engaging, — should it 
move them to a more general determination to correct the one 
fault that has come down to them like an “ original sin,” they will 
have cause to rejoice in its publication, whatever may have been 
the object of the writer. 


2. Universalism the Doctrine of the Bible. By Rev. Asher Moore. 
Philadelphia: Printed for the Publisher, by J. H. Gihon, N. E. Corner 
of Sixth and Chesnut Sts., 1847. 12mo. pp. 196. 


Without attempting any acute argumentations, or aiming at 
profound and exhaustive processes of reasoning, Mr. Moore has 
given usa very plain, sensible, and familiar illustration of the 
general field of Scripture doctrine, contrasted with the schemes 
of human invention, both ancient and modern. He does not de- 
scend to minute points, but presents the broad principles of his sub- 
ject, and then follows them out, on the direct highway, to their 
results. The being, purpose, and government of God, the ori- 
ginal and present condition of man, the character of Christ, to- 
gether with the process and final consummation of his work, are 
the topics treated of. The book is written in a clear, popular 
style, and with a good degree of correctness. 


3. Christian Non-resistance, in all its important bearings, Illustrated 
and Defended, By Adin Ballou. Philadelphia: J. Miller M’Kin, No. 
3l N. Fifth street, 1846. 


This book is one of the ablest we have seen, devoted to the 
subject of Non-resistance. Its author is a close and strong rea- 
soner. He has written often and well, on various philanthropic 
subjects, but never more to the purpose than in this book. Whe- 
ther he is correct in all his positions, will be questioned. But we 
should like very much for the questioner to fall into the hands of 
the author of this book. 

He says, in his Preface, that “ it is a book for the future, ra- 
ther than the present, and will be better appreciated by the public, 
half a century hence, than now.” He believes that ‘a better 
future is now dawning,” and that ‘a work like this is needed to 
help develope the coming age of love and peace.” ‘The book 
contains seven chapters, as follows: 1, Explanatory Definitions. 
2, Scriptural Proofs. 3, Scriptural Objections Answered. 4, Non- 
resistance not contrary to Nature. 5, The Safety of Non-resist- 
ance. 6, General Objections Answered. 7, Non-resistance in 
Relation to Government. It is written in a very readable style ; 
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and will interest almost any one who loves reading at all. The 
author makes straight w ork with what he calls evasions and ob- 
jections, often used in opposition to his doctrine, and calls in many 
facts to illustrate and enforce his positions. We hope the book 
will be extensively read. We have no fears that its extrava- 
gancies, if any, will do harm, while we have much confidence in 
the Christian spirit which pervades it. A. 


4. Locke Amsden, or, The Schoolmaster: a Tale. By the Author 
of “ Mary Martin,” “The Green Mountain Boys,” &c. &c., Boston: 
Benjamin B. Mussey & Co., No. 29 Cornhill, 1847. 12mo. pp. 231. 


A Novel, which it will harm no one to read, who has leisure to 
spare for the purpose ; and this is a commendation that can justly 
be given to few works belonging to this department of literature. 
The author informs us that it was “ written less with the hope of 
gaining literary fame, than of awakening an interest, and impart- 
ing useful hints,” on the subject of common schools, popular edu- 

cation, and self-intellectual culture. Miss Martineau’s tales, or 
Illustrations of Political Economy, may have suggested fiction as 
the medium of conveying the sentiments ; but we see no special 
resemblance between his work and hers, in other respects. His 
abounds more in stirring incidents, and in painting of manners,_ 
than the most of hers, if we remember aright. It is respectable 
in point of artistic merit; though we think it is in this that the 
author’s greatest deficiency « appears. He isa little prosy, now 
and then ; and his language sometimes betrays a want of practice 
in composition. These, “howev er, are but slight faults. The 
characters are well presented, as they are well chosen, the plot 
is easy and natural throughout, the manners are described to the 
life, and the interest of the story is sufficiently exciting, without 
becoming violent. There is more living human nature in the 
book, than we have found in any other recent novel that we now 
recollect. But its greatest excellence, we think, is the perfectly 
healthful tone which pervades it, so different from the morbidness 
that is now the rage. There is a quant. suff. of love, in it ; but 
then it is love, such as a man need not be ashamed to feel, nor a 
woman to reciprocate. We had not seen any real love ina no- 
vel, or tale, for a long time. We thought the genuine article had 
utterly died out, and that its place would have to be supplied, till 
Miller’s advent, by the artificial elixir that has flooded our market, 
or, still worse, by the vile philtres imported from France, and re- 
compounded by some of our own geniuses. But we take cour. 
age, again. 

Among the characters of the story, that of the noble-hearted 
Capt. Bunker, the good school-committee man, who could neither 
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write nor read, is an original, well drawn, and cupporred Wie 
out. His clear common sense, and his general information, and 
even science, notwithstanding his total ignorance of letters, are 
brought out in striking relief, and made to serve at once the two 
objects of illustrating the importance of self-education, and of 
school-instruction. ‘The other characters also, do credit to the 
author’s acquaintance with human nature, and his true apprecia- 


tion of it under its different phases. 
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5. History of the Conquest of Peru, with a Preliminary View of the 
Civilization of the Incas. By William H. Prescott, Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the French Institute ; of the Royal Academy of History at Ma- 
drid, ete. &c. &c. New York: Harper and Brothers, 82 Cliff street, 
1847. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 527, 547. 


We have neither space for a regular notice of this work, nor 
time to write one, even were we capable of doing the subject jus- 
tice. It is but repeating the opinions of critics on both sides of 
the Atlantic, to say that it sustains the reputation Mr. Prescott had 
acquired, by his two former historical works, and that it is a pro- 
duction which, like them, will reflect lasting honor on the litera- 
ture of our country. It will take its place among the few classic 
histories in the English language. ‘To those acquainted with his 
Ferdinand and Isabella, or with his Conquest of Mexico, it is un- 
necessary to say any thing of the manner of its execution, — the 
exhaustive collection of documents and authorities, the systematic 
arrangement of the work, and the clear, pleasant, and picturesque 
style of the author, which, like a garment of light, invests the 
whole. Ifthe conquest itself of Peru wants the unity of action, 
and the imposing grandeur which characterize that of Mexico, 
the scenes in detail are scarcely less stirring. ‘The same wonder 
is awakened at the extent to which the natives, in both cases, had 
carried their civilization, and at the wéalth and magnifitence of 
the two empires, when they were invaded by the Spanish adven- 
turers. Nor is it less surprising, to mark how the innumerable 
hosts of the New World melted away before the handful of war- 
riors from the Old. It becomes a citizen of our country to say 
nothing, at present, of the horrible waste of human life, which 
drenched in blood the homes of the devoted people, at every step 
in the progress of the invasion. 
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